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COXTKASTIVK CJRAMMAR: THEOIiY AND PHAtH K^K* 



Ki,ou Aakts and Hkkman VVkkkbu 

This paper couisiste ol two parts, lii part one we focus our attention on 
three questions that have played a major rolr in the (u)ntrastive analysis 
debate since the 1950's (see Aart«, 1982): 

1. What is IX contrast! vo gram mar ? 

2. Wiiat are tho goals of a cuntraf^tivc grammar ^ 

3. How are those goals to be achioveci? 

Our conclusion will be that a pedagogiral .ontrastivo grammar oi two lan- 
giiages need not bo based on a particuJar iiriguistic theory. The contractive 
grammarian should hi- frcn^ to bas(? his description on more than one theory, 
providcid ho succeeds in finding a pedagogioiiliy suitable format for the pre- 
sentation of his findings. 

In tho second part of thi.s paper we will present a brief outlitio of the con- 
tractive grammar of English and Dutch that wo have writt<*n at the Univi-rsity 
of Nijmegen (Arts and Wekker, 1087). 

A contrastivi* grammar of two languagos may be defined as an attempt to 
systematically compare the grammars of these languages. Ideally, in order to hv 
adequate, such a comparison must meet at least tlireo criteria. First, it sliould 
involve all levels of linguistic organization. In orJier ^vortls, a contrastive 
grammiir deals with the phonological, morphologicai, syataef ie, soinantic unci 
pragmatic levels of tho two languages (concerned. Secoiidly, a contractive 
grammar should be bidiroctiomil, that is, it should pay ecpial attention to both 

* An cai'lu-r voi>iUju of iIuh papvv was ixml at tluj HcH^aiui FUtSE Coiiforonco on 
KngUsli I>i«igaago llm-art-h, hold at tho Froi* Univorsity, Amsterdam, on 25 January 1985, 
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languages tliat are being compared. Thirdly, a contrastive grammar should be 
nocselective. This means that it should deal not only with contraate, but ^so 
y^ith similarities. 

A contrastive description of two languages may be said to yield at least four 
sets of statements: 

1. a set of statements about items; 

2. a set of statements about structures; 

3. a set of statements about meanings; 

4. a set of statements about pragmatics. 

Each statement pt each linguistic level may be regarded as a definition of some 
regularity or rule. A contrastive description of two languages may thus be 
viewed as a comparison of their rule systems. Such a comparison enables the 
contrastive linguist to establish which rules are shared and which rules are 
language-specific. These inventories are obviously interosting both firom a 
pedagogical and from a theoretical point of view. 

It goes without saj-ing that a contrastive grammar that meets all of the 
above criteria is an idealization. Complete contrastive grammars do not exist. 
What we havs are partial, imidirectional and selective descriptions, the ma- 
jority of which focus on the syntactic level, or rather on subsystems of the 
syntactic level. I^agniatics has been virtually neglected. 

As far as Dutch and English are cx)ncerned, in spite of the considerable 
progress that haa recently been made in the description of the two languages, 
both at the thecretical and the non-theoretical level, an adequate contraative 
grammar is still lacking. This is particularly true of their sjaitax, an area where 
Zandvoort's A Handbook of English Grammar has been without a rival since 
its publication in 1945. 

i\ Wluit mv ttu\ goah of a coniradirc gruimuuri 

Cuutra^tive giammars can have pcdagcgitai as weJl as tluxnetical goals, in 
the early days of contrastive linguistics, the goals of contrastive grammars were 
(considered to be purely jKKiagogical. It was generally believed that they could 
Hurve a useful purjH)He, not (luly for teachers, but also for students and course 
designers. 

In the rise and development of contrastive linguistics two books played a 
major role: Charles Fries' Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Lanffuage 
(1945) and Robert Lado^s Lingvistiis acro^ Cultures (1967). Both Fries and 
Lado Wi^ii convinced that contrastive studies wen* indisi>ensable tools in 
language teaching. Fries (1945:fl) claims that 

'I'iK' 2IU1S1 olUcMeut iuHt4^rials [for U^aching a foriMgii laugiuvge| an* those t.iat un.^ baseU 
upon a ^.ivniiHc dt^nption of the language to be kMvrni»<l, cim^fully eompariHl with tt 
panilli i cifcNSkcriptioii of the iiativiB lang\iago of tho loaraor. 
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In the preface to Linguistics across Cultures Lado vritcss that 

The plau of the book rcirta on Uie assumption that we ctjx predict and deacsrib© tho 
patterns tliat will cause difficulty in leanung, and thoas that will not cause difficulty, 
by comparing systo natically the language and culture to be learned with the native 
iRnguage and culture of the student. In our view, the preparation of up-to-dk, te 
pedagogical and experimental materials must be based on this kind of comparison. 

Underlying the above quotaticns are the following assumptions: 

1. the process of acquiring a second language is made difficult by inter- 
ference; 

2. a systematic comparison of the student's native language with the 
language to be acquired should reveal the differences as \toU as the 
similarities; 

3. on the basis of such a a>mparison it should be possible t j predict what 
students will find difficult and what they will find easy; 

4. such a comparison can sen as a basis for the construction of adequate 
teaching materials. 



Since the niid-19()0's contrastive linguistics has come in for a great deal of 
criticism. Among the assumptions that have been challenged are the beUef 
that contrastive studies have predictive power, that differences between 
languages necessarily cause learning problems and that isimilarities are less 
important than contrasts. What has not been challenged is the view that » 
comparison of two grammars is relevant to the teacher, the learner and the 
textbook writer. 

Because of its didactic orientation contrastive linguistitas was at first a 
branch of applied, rather than of general linguistics. At the l9th Annual 
Round Table conference in Washington in 1968, which was entirely devoted 
to contrastive analysis, Wiiga Rivers proposed to apply Chomsky's (1966:10) 
distinction between a pedagogic grammar and a linguistic grammar to con- 
trastive studies. Since 1968 it has been customary to claim that contrastive 
grammars can have not only pedagogical, but also theoretical goals. 

If the goals of pedagogical contrastive grammars concern the solution 
of problems in the area of language teaching, language learning and course 
design, what are the goals of theoretical contrastive grammars? Broadly 
speaking, we can distinguish five goals. First, theoreJical contrastive grammars 
should concern themselves with the definition of tho notion 'comparability' 
and provide an aiii*wer to the question 'What do we compare?'. It has usually 
been taken for grantefl that comparability presupposes semantic equivalence 
(see Krzeszowski, 1971 and Bouton, 1976) and that tho easiest cases to compare 
are those where semaiitic equivalence and formal congruence go hand m Imnd. 
In a largo number of cases, however, wo can speak of semantic equivalence, but 
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not of formal identity. Secondly, it is the task of theoretical coutnstive 
grammars to define the methodological principles that underlie the com- 
parison of languages and to answer the question 'Hovr do we comparo?' 
Thirdly, theoretical contrastive grammars can be used to teat the viUidity of 
linguistic theories. It is obvious that a wniparison of the rules involving, say, 
comparative constructions, reflexivi^ation or prepc^itiun stranding in two 
languages constitutes an ideal basis for testing linguistic hypotheses. Fourthly, 
theoretical contrastive grammars can play an important part in the study of 
seoond language acquisition, for example in elucidating the role of inter- 
ference and the use of compensatory strategies. Finally, theoretical i-ontrastivo 
grammars may be expected to provide answers to questxoixs relating to 
language typology and linguistic imiversals. One of their jobs is to establish 
how particular categories of features are realized in the languages of the world. 
They study the correlation bet%\^n a particular property in a langua^ oi 
group of languages and other properties (see Hawkins, 1980 and Stassen, 1985). 
Given adequate descriptions, linguists sliould be able to gain a better imder- 
standing of the dimensions along which human languages can differ. Ulti- 
mately such comparisons should shed more light on some of the questions that 
modem linguists consider to be of crucial importance. According to Chomsky 
(1977:76), languages vary Vithin fixed limits'. Ughtfoot (1979:16) claims 
that •the immediate goal of a theory of language is to provide a set of con- 
straints on possible granmumi'. Among the questions to be answered, then, 
are questions like •What are the limits within whicli natural languages can 
vary?' and *What an^ possible rules of the grammars of natural languages?'. 

li. Hotr arc t/^ goaLs of a ('outni^tivp grammar to be achieredi 

i 1 hius been claimed that the goals of theoretical contrastive grammars 
t an only be achieved witli the help of descriptions that are based on the same 
theoretical framework. It \h hard to deny this claim. There is little point in 
comparing language Ll with language L2, if the description of Ll is based on 
trnnsforiuatiuiml 'genera live grammar and the description of L2 is couched iji 
tagmeniic, systemic or i'lnu t ional terms. If both descriptions employ the same 
framework, however, Mip <'ontraKtivo linguist is in a inuch better position to 
t^st his hypotheses and to provide a comparison which enables him to point out 
exactly what rules the two languages have in common and what ruU*s are 
language-specific. A rule-oriented approach to contnuitivo analysis w^ui first 
projK)sed by Zellig Harris (1954). It has since become a standard proc^urc in 
contrastive grammar, particularly afti^r the publication of Chomsky's Aspects 
of the Tfuionj of Syntax in 1965. Many linguists felt that Chomsky's theory was 
the only viable mcHiel to be adopted for theoretical contrastive purposes. The 
wmparison of languages, they argued, should take place at the level of deep 
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Structure, wliere languages were supposed to be identical or %t least to wiitaia 
common elements. Surface strtictural differences wore regarded as the effect of 
the applicatiou of language-spacifie transformations. The first book to rely 
heavily on the work of Chomsky and on Fillmore's case grammar wan Di Pietro's 
Language Structures in Contrast. Di Pietro (1971:29f.) suggests tlwt three steps 
«an be followed in contrasting two languages: The first step is to observe the 
differences between the surface structures of two languages' ... The second 
step is to postulate the underlying uuiversak' , . . 'The third step is to ft)rmulat« 
the deep-to-surface (realizational) rules...'. 

When we review the history of contrastive linguistics since the early 1970's, 
we must oonolude that the role of linguistic theories in contrastive grammar has 
been less prominent than might have been expected. The main reason for this 
IS presumably that developments in theoretical linguistics have been so complex 
and that so many different models have been proposed that contrastive 
grammarians have not been able to decide wliich model should bo selected as 
the ideal basis for contrastive analysis. The result of tliis is that theoretical 
contrastive grammar still lacks a stable fouudation. 

As to pedagogical contrastive grammar, it is interesting to note that atteiupte 
to incorporate linguistic theories into contrastive analysis have not yielded 
r^ults that are greatly relevant from a language teaching or language leamiiig 
point of view. The question is whether it is really necessary to have a particular 
linguistic theory in order tt) achieve the goals of a jxniagogical contrastive 
grammar. We believe that it is not. This type of contrsistivo grammar can be 
didactically adequate %vithout utilizii;g a particular theoretical framework, 
since all ;t is supposetl to do is to rovoal the differences and similarities between 
two grammars, to present the linj,Miistio facts, rather than to off'^r explanations 
for why these facts are iis they arc. Tins does not mean, of counic, that linguistic 
theories are of no use at all. On the contrary, the eofitrastive grammarian should 
be able to borrow freely from any linguistic thcon that has anythinjj to offer 
that is relevant to what he is doing. The only comiiti(Mi is that ho should be able 
to convert it into a pedagogically suitable format. 

We should now like to give an outlijic of the contrautivc/pcdagogical 
grammar of English and Dutch that we have wTittcn at Nijniegen. Our granunar 
consists of two parts. Part One, entitled A Condor EvglUh Grammir, deJincs 
all the theoretical concepts and technical terms tj^at are needed. It is a short 
uon-contrastive English grammar, based largely on the Aurts & Aarts approach 
in En^jluHh Si/ntar.tic Stntclurefi (1982). which introduces students to basic 
grammatical categories, concepts and terms. The puq>osc of J'art One is 1o 
familiarize students with the metalanguage, so as to enable them to work 
through Part Tv,\) of the book without too much difficulty. It also selves as a 
brief introduction to the more comprehensive survey grannnars of the Quirk 
et o/.-type, wliich are to be studied later in tlio programme. Part Two of nur 
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grammar, called Th€ Structures of English and Dutch Covipated, ocmtains the 
aotual pedagogical/oontrastive material. Our Contrasiive Grammar of Snglish 
and Dutch (COED) is organized primarily on the basis of steuotuiw (e.g. the 
structure of the NP, VP, etc.), not on the basis of notions and language func- 
tions, although at appropriatfi places we have incorporated sections on, sav% 
the expression of future time, or past time, etc. in English and in Dutch. In 
general we only deal with the familiar problem areas for Dutch studenttfi which 
means that in most cases we concen^te on the differences between the two 
language3, and very occasionally on the similarities. 
Our table of contents is given below, 

A CONTBASnVE QRAMMAB OF ENOUffla AND DUTCH 

PAJiT ONE', A CONCISE E&GUSH GRAMMAR 

Chapter 1: Oranmor avd Conirastive Qramviar 

1.1 What is grammar? 

1.2 What is contrastive grammar? 

Chapter 2: Tlit Units of Qmnmaticul Dcscriplioii 

2.1 Introduction 

2.2 The Morpheme 

2.3 The Word 

2.4 The Phrase 

2.4.1 Introduction 

2.4.2 The structure of phrases 

2.4.3 The functions of phrases 

2.5 The Sentence 

2.5.1 Introduction 

2.5.2 Linear structure and hieraivhital structure 

2.5.3 Functions and categories 

2.5.4 The clasi?iCeation of sentences 

2.5.5 Substitution and elhpsib 

2.5.0 Some special sentence types 

PART T]\ 0: THE ^TRVCTVREJS OF ENGLJtlH AM) DI TCH COMPAHKP 

Chapter 3: Novihs, votm phrtuse,^ and provovvi^ 

3.1 Jniroduction 

3.2 Nvuhii 

3.2.1 Number 

3.2.2 Case 

3.2.3 Gender 
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3.3 Noun phrases 

3.3.1 Introduction 

3.3.2 Determiners 

3.3.3 Fremcdificational structures 

3.3.4 The noun phrase head 

3.3.5 Postmodificational structures 

3.4 Pronouns 

Chapter 4: Verbs and verb phrases 

4.1 Inlrodndion 

4.2 Verbs 

4.2.1 English and Dutch Verbs 

4.2.2 The Primary Auxiliaries 

4.2.2.1 Have 

4.2.2.2 Be 

4.2.2.3 Do 

4.2.3 The xModals 

4.2.3.1 Can 

4.2.3.2 Could 

4.2.3.3 May 

4.2.3.4 Might 

4.2.3.5 Must 

4.2.3.6 Shall 

4.2.3.7 Should 

4.2.3.8 Will 

4.2.3.9 Would 

4.2.3.10 Daro 

4.2.3.11 Need 

4.2.3.12 Ought tu 

4.2.3.13 Used to 

4.2.4 The Hemi auxiliiiries 

4.3 VnhPhrusfS 

4.3.1 Simple and Complex Verb Phrases 

4.3.2 Finite and Non'finit<> Verb PJiiasi's 

4.4 TJw Tenses and their lJs4'x 

4.4.1 Present Tense 

4.4.2 Past Tense 

4.4.3 Present Perfect Tense 

4.4.4 Past Perfect Tense 
4.4.13 Present Future Tensi' 

4.4.6 Past Future Tens*; 

4.4.7 Prcser.t Future Perfeet Tense 
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4.6.1 The Subjunctive Mood 
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6.2.1 Interrogative .Sentences 
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6.2.1.3 Tag-questions 

6.2.2 lni])ei'ative HentL^nces 

6.2.3 Excianiatory Sent^MU'<»s 

6.3 Negative Sentences 

6.4 J^tssive Sentences 
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6.4.7 Verb Restrictions 

6.4.8 The Use of the Passive Voiet* 

6.5 Some Special 8e7iimc€ Type^ 

6.5.1 Introduction 

6.5.2 Existential Sont^nmi 

6.5.3 Cleft Sentences 

6.5.4 Extrapc^d Sentences 

6.6 Sub^itiUioii and Ellij^si^ 

6.6.1 Introduction 

6.6.2 Substitution 

6.6.3 Ellipsis 

6.7 Senimces taiih Advfrbial Nan-Jimfe Clmws 
6.7.1 1 ntnxiuetioD 

6.7.2 Adverbial to-infinitive Chaises 

6.7.3 Adverbial Part-ieiple Clauses 
0.8 Verb Go^npleimntaHuii 

6.5.1 Introduction 

6.8.2 Cxipuhir'Conij)ienuaitati(3n 

6.8.3 Monotransitive Complementation 

6.8.3.1 Tiie Complement js n Finite Clause 

6.8.3.2 Tiie Oimplement is a Non-finite Clause 

6.8.4 Ditransitivc Complementation 

6.8.6 Complex Transitive C()m])Iementation 
6.9 WordOrdiT 
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6.10.1 IntfX)ciiU't iiui 

C.10.2 (\)n('()r(l in the iii^un ]>]n'nse 

6.10.3 Concord iti the sentence 

6.10.3.1 Subject-verb coneonl 

6.10.3.2 Other t> ])es of conci^rd 



Chapter 7: Tlt4' smtencf [2) 

Instead of diseus^ing this table of eontents in any detail, we should like 
to return to the main point of our paper, the relationship between modern 
linguistic theory (thut is. predominantly T(^) and its practical application 
in contra^stive teaching materials. Unfortunately, ft>r rea.sons of space wo 
can only f^ivo one example of a whore we think it nuiy be useful to bring 
in concepts from a recent version of transformational gramn r. We wimt to 
use tfi^-movoinent and pr(^jK)8ition stranding ay an illustration, but we must 
emphawize that in our exiHTience cases of direct applicability of the theory are 
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ratlifir exoeptioual. In the majority of oases no such appeal to TG seems to be 
called for. What we want to show to students in this case is: 

a) that interrogative and relative FTJST-items have the same distribution and 
exhibit very similar patterns of syntactic behaviour; in otJwr words^ the 
traditional division between interrogative and relative pronouns in English 
and in Dutch is based on superficial difference: the underlying similarities are 
more interesting, and it is no coincidence that interrogative wlio, which etc. is 
identical with relative wJ^, ivhicJ^, etc. 

and 

b) that English has a rule of preposition stranding, and Dutch ha^ not (except 
with tlie so-called Dutch R-pronouns umnr, daar, er, and hier). 

I^t us look, for example, at the formation of restrictive relativt^ c lauses in 
English and Dutch, and consider sentences (I) — (3): 

English: 

(la) the man to whom you gave the money 
(2a) the man who(m) you gave the money to 
(3a) the man o you gave the money to 

Dutch: 

(lb) de man aan wie jo hot geld gaf 

(?waivraan jo het geld gaf) 
(2b) *de man wie je het geld aan gaf 

(?waar je het geld aan gaf) 
(3b) *de man a je het geld aan gaf 

Thc^ facts that emerge from this set of sentences ure (juitt* stiaiL'HtnM-u^ard. 
They are the following: 

— in both languages relative clauses can open with a prepositional phrase, 
consisting uf a preposition fa relative pronoun (to w]homlauu toic). Since 
give is a ditransitive verb, wo assume that the !)asi(* English wortl order is: 
you gave the mo)iey to WHOM, wiicrc to WHOM may bo moved to clause- 
initial position (ef. (la). The b^usie word order in Dutch sub-clauses is 
iUisumtni to bo: jc fiet geld aan WIE gnf, which after pied-piping yields: nan 
WIKjv hei geld gaf ((^f. (lb). 

— in English the preposition can be left behind (or stranded) in its original 
]K)sition (ci\ (2a). This is only possible in Dutch with the ^ra(i/ -forms, not 
wth icie (cf (2b). The question marks in (lb) and (2b) indicate that t<) some 
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speakers of Dutch the mar-forms are acceptable with a human antecedent 
to others they are not. 

fr^l^*^'' ^^-"^"^eawat with strandiog the pronoua may be zero 

(of. (3a). This is not poasible in Dutch (of. (Sb). 
la the same way, it is possible to show that If^-movemeut, involving either 
pied pipmg or stranding, is a transformation which also plays an important 
rote m the formation of If^T-questions. Consider examples (4) (6): 
Bngliah: 

(4a) You gave tho money to WHOM? 
(Sa) To whom did you give the money ? 
(6a) Who{m) did yon give the money to? 

JhUclt: 

(4b) Je gaf het geld aan WIE? 

(5b) Aan wie/*Waaraan gaf je het geld? 

(OK: Waaraan (i.e. aan welk doel) gaf jo het geld?) 
(6b) ♦Wio/*Waargaf je het geld aan? 

(OK: Waar (i.e. welk doel) gaf je het geld aan?) 

The main difference between this set of examples and the previous one is the 
ungrammaticality of the tmar-examples in (6b) and {6b). as opposed to the 
relative acceptabihty of those in (lb) and (2b). Ideally, such an approach can 
reveal mtereeting differences and simUsrities between the two languages. The 
advantage of employing theoretical insighte in this way is that they can serve 
to brmg out relationships between grammatical areas which are traditionally 
regarded as totally unrelated. 

In a few cases we have also found it useful to adopt insights from, say 
systemic grammar, which is a more surface-oriented approach than trans- 
formational grammar. One notion that we have found very convenient is that 
oirankshifi. If it is made clear to students that there is a hierarchy of sentence 
constituents from sentence to morpheme, and that clauses can occur within 
phrases before or after the NP-head. then certain syntactic problems can be 
presented without the introduction of too many abstractions. It is possible, 
lor example, to deal with heavy clausal premodification in Dutch and its 
eqmvalents m English by pointing out that Dutch, very often unlike English 
sUows embeddmg of certain non-finit« clauses in front of the NP-head, as in.' 

(7) de gisteren door Ed geschrevon brief (the letter written by Ed yesterday) 



or 



(8) de begin volgwid jnar door alio wcrknemon. in te vullcn fonuuliereii (tlic 
forms to be filled ii, by nil employees at tho bogiimiag of next year) 
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Notice that gUkren door Ed geschreven and begin volgend jaar door aUe werk- 
nemers in k truUen are both non-finite clauses which have their verbs in 
clause-final position, while the English clauses have their verbs in non-final 
position. 

The pedagogical approach we advocate for beghming students at tertiary 
level is one which naakes use of linguistic theories when this seems useful. In the 
case of closely related language such as English and Dutch, the Quirk gram- 
nxars offer an excellent basis for comparison, and concepts and explaaations 
from transformational grammar, case grammar or systemic grammar can be 
brought in whenever relevant. However, as we have argued above, there is 
not always the need to invoke theoretical concepts and rules. Many areas of 
English and Dutch syntax can be easily compared without tho support of a 
formal theory. Examples are the article system, the personal and demonstra- 
tive pronoun systems, and other closed systems. Other areas that are fairly 
easy to deal with >vithout a theory are concord phenomena, tense usage and 
word order. 

Writing a i)edagogical grammar on contrastive principles is by no means an 
easy matter, and theoretical eclecticism involves experimenting with alter- 
native descriptions, besides constantly searching for r feasible compromise 
between foreign language t<>aching and linguistics. 
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ON THE SEMANTIC AND MORPHOLOGICAL STATUS 
OF REVRRSATIVE VERBf^ IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN* 



Woi*i'«PKTKu Funk 

This paper does not aim for an elaborate coiitrajstive premjiitation df the 
productive tjrpos of reversativo verbs in pre^jent-day English and German 
word-formation. The contrastive issue hmn dealt with in some detail by 
Haiis Marchand (1973), and the results of his study, in my view, arc on the 
whole convincing. Thus wo have to cope with the soraewhat strange fact that, 
although from the point of view of analysis extremely similar word-formation 
types can be found in the two languagan (ef , e.g., E. wilond, de^emitize: 
ii. entladen, dejiensibilvnerm), the situation is strikingly different regarding pro- 
ductive word-formation rules. PrestMit-day English still has thxm productive 
types {unload, duicomiect, ^ desegregate), at least one of which (involving U7i') can 
be said to be highly productive and a major pattern in the lexical competence 
of the speakers of English (cf. Marchand 1909;205f.; 1073:2.1.1.-2., 6.3.; 
Ka^jtovsky 1982b:192 with example^^ of ad hoc formations). On the other hand, 

* All eariior version of this pivpGv was prtj«c?ntoii Ui tho 20th Intomational Con- 
ference on ContraHtivo Lingui^5tit?s, Blazojewko. Dt3O0mb<^r 1984. I nhould like to tliank 
Prof. Kiaua Hans<m» Prof. Gorharti Loitnur and Dr. Wilfriod Rutluiy Air liolpful suggos- 
tiouB and cominoniH. 

* Contrary to Mtircliantrn Htateniont (1973:5.3.). tiie prtxliictivity of the typt^ 
disconTiect does not seem to Ix^ ivHtriet<Ki to "vorbs b<»^rifniin^ with a-"; of. OED Siippl. 
8,v. dufcvnfirm, dinimpale, duiinfe^fi, duiinseattzc {bi.mdiiHdisavibiguiUc, disci^inble). Kather, 
the type soeniu to bt? prcductivr in gonorul with foreign verbs witli an uiiHtn?iis>ed first 
syllable, whc^re it own pnwailii <)V<*r de- if tho V(*rb bogiiis witli a vowol (avoicJing hiutun). 
(Cf. also a<i hoc funn^»d di^ejxite. in Cmso I979:f>63, as against ihn physicists* de-tXintt' nx 
OED Suppl.) On tht3 othor }iand, de- is clriirly prcforroti if t!io strt^ss is on tho first syllable, 
irreiipoctivo of initiiU vowol or tioii^onant (uf. (kaoUvaie, deanglicize, dsbarberizCf decfui- 
cenircUe, de-e^ccdaie, defloccuUUe, otc). It is only with initial consonants, however, that de- i» 
preferred to dis- Ix^foro unstrosstid first syllabloa {e»g., debaynboozle, dfavlitre, decompress, 
decondiiioHt dccoyUamimite, dedifferentiate, d^^reserve, dere^ifrict, ote.). 

erIc 2U 
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German has onlv one rather weak type (ajmit from deadjectival verhfi, for 
these see below, 2.3.), namely, the old type entfcdten, eittiaden; its productivity 
in, however, not really nil (contrary to Marchand 1973:4.1.1.; cf. more recent 
formations such ns eTithemmen, tntkrampfen, entsorgeiif enUa^iketh ^tc.). Prefixal 
combinations with de- and des- are mostly adaptations irom English or French 
{deeakaliereii, dekonzentrierent desens^UMerm; desinJhdereUf etc.). 

What I consider to be less convincing in Marchand's account of reversative 
verbs is the morphological status ascribed to these verbs. According to his 
analysis they are not genuine prefixations but zero derivatives. This claim will 
be rc^-examined in the present paper: most of what follows here (in particular, 
in sections 2 and 3) may be imderstood as a critical comment on this aspect of 
Marchand's pioneering work. Also, the recent progress in lexical semantic 
theory enables us to assej^ the semantic status of these verbs in a larger frame^ 
M'ork. A discussion of this issue can also be helpful in understanding the basic 
contrast between English and German word-formation in this field. 

1. 'Rivemitive' and 'revemve' verb^: tvord -formation and the lexicon 

1.1. Prefixed verbs of the types mentioned above are usually termed 
Veversative' verbs because of the apparent semantic oflFect of the prefi:;: it 
somehow ^reverses' the meaning of the base verb (for a closer account of this 
'reversal' see below, 1.2., 3,3,). The notion of *reversative' verbs (or prefixes) 
has been elaborated mainly in word-formation analysis and thus become a 
name for a syntagmatic function — as a property of the respective word- 
formation process and its regular products (comparable to the properties of 
other word formation types such as privative and ablativ^e verbs). It seems, 
however, tliat even if defined in this way, the phenomenon of reversativity, or 
reversative meaning, cannot vvally be confined to the field of word-formation. 
Once sucli complex verbs are coined and being used, they become part of the 
lexicon and enter the system of panidigmatic relationships that are characteris- 
tic of the respective lexical fields. This may be thought of as a first step of 
lexicalization' (for which see Lipka 1977:155) or a sort of 'systematic lexi- 
oaiization' (cf. Kastovsky 1982a:166f ) which, however, can hardly be sep- 
arated from the actual process of word-formation.^ 

The situation may bo compared to that of adjectives with negative prefixes 
(e.g. uvjxiHt, iwluippy, impure). Adjectives of this sort, once they are coined, 
do not remain just 'negative' adjectives but occupy particular positions in the 
structiiie of the lexicon, namely, as members of opposite sets (ef. just\unjust, 

' "Dinrnonuioppomtion" {ef. Lyons 1977:2Slf.; Kai^tovfiky 1982a:136f) is but a 
]>Art ictjlar i'iini* of rovor8ivonr»s {that is, unless the opptisition is busod on deictic msaning: 
, cvfcr . le^vc are rovc'nsivcK, whoroas cimie : go aro not). 
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happy : uiiAappij, pure : impure), gradable or non-gradable. complementary or 
antouymous, alongside with other pairs of (morphoIogicaUy non-related) 
adjectives such as j^ood : bad, fast : slow, clean : dirty, etc. This does not ne- 
oess&rily mean that they occupy the same, or strictly corresponding, positions 
on the respective scales; but their role has to be considered in the context of 
these general paradigmatic relations. 

Similarly, reversative verbs are coined to create lexical pairs {e.g. load ■ 
unload, sensUize : desensUize, mount : dUnwunt, etc.) whicli enter the large 
class of what has been called "the most easily recognised type of opposite" 
(Cruse 1979:958) by joining the neighbourhood of pairs such as fiU ■ empty 
kngiken : shorten, rise :faU, enter : leave, etc. Since this type of opposite hai 
been named 'reversives' (rather than 'reversatives') by ite principal investigator 
(Cruse 1979), this more or less fortuitous diversity of terms .'ends itself to 
mamtaining a clear-cut terminological distinction between the planes of 
word-formation (or lexical morphology) and the lexicon. Thus, henceforth in 
this paper. I wiU use the term 'reversive(ness)' to designate a semantic prop- 
erty of lexical pairs of opposites, representing a paradigmatic relation in the 
structure of the lexicon, and 'reversative/reversativity' to designate a semantic 
property of tho morphological process leading from, my, load to wdoad, and of 
the protluct of this process (i.e. the verb unload, as a morphological syntagma). 

1.2. Contrary to antonyms, which as a rule denote opposite states (e a 
kippy : sad, comfo>U,hle : mmmforiable, love : l^te, like : disUkel revenavo^ are 
dynamic opposites (denoting processes or actions) and thus always involve some 

change ot stivtc'. In seeking a definition of reversivene^s. it has been justlv 
emphasized that it is not the process or action itself (in terms of the set o*f 
activities mvol ve<i) that os 'reversed' in the meaning of t he opp.)site but indeed 
the change of state. That is to say, what apjx'ars to be the final state re^^ultins 
Irom the process; in one member of h pair, i« the initial state, to be changed hv 
the process, m the other member, and vice versa (cf. Cruse 1979:959). If the 
meaning of a j^iven verb is formalizetl us CAUSE(BKCOME(P Q)) with P 
and Q referring to defined states, then its counterparl , in order to <iiuiiifv as a 

reversive', must conform to the formula CAU«E(BK('OMK(Q -> p))" The 
sUtcs in ((uestion may be determinate (as in open : close, loud : unload enter ■ 
■.leave, c-te.) or indeterminate (without fixed values, only relative to each 
other's (Ureetion, as in lengthen : ,}mten, siremjtlun : weaken, ascend '.de see, ul 
vsc^. : de-escalate, etc.). While in the former rase P and Q represent (juaIiti(N 
such as 'opt !»' an(i 'closed', etc. , in the latter ease thev are respectively defined 
as nu)re'or*less'ofagivcnquality{e.g., Monger'- 'shorter-, 'higher- *- 'lower' 
etc.). The essential point is that the 'reversal' applies to tho direction of the 
clmnge of state rather than to tiio particular aetivit^• involved. The activity n>a v 
indeed be very similar in butii cases (compare, e.g.. tlie unpicking and sevnng 
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prooefises iuvolved in both lengthening and aliening a dress). If the meanixig 
of a teminativ© actional verb can bo summarized as *x dew something, which 
causes y to become P':* 

CAUSE(DO-S0METHING(x), BECOME{P(jO)) 

then it is not the 'activity' component * 'DO-SOMETHING ' but rather the 
•qualitiitive cliange' component ^'BECOME P'' that is reversed in the meaning 
of the other member of a pair of reversives. 

This is even more clearly brought out by the fact that the class of reversives 
includes not only causative (actional) but also non-causative (proeessual) verbs. 
Apart fix)ni lacking any implication of causational activities, most of these 
verbs do not even specify the particular kind of process (as a specific sequence 
of conditioning and conditioned events which might be subject to *re versing*) 
but simply denote the change of state, i.e., BECOME{P Q) vs. 
BECOME(Q ^ P), in a straightlbn^^ard manner. Cf. , for instance, the in- 
transitive verbs increase : decrease in sentences sucli as Tlie population in Utis 
town I^s increasedlTlw popiihtion in this toin} Jias dvcrenscfh Their respective 

» For the involvunient of the "DO-SOMKTHINO'* componont in tlxia kind of formal 
reprcwntat ion of actional meaning cf., t'.g. , KoHtovsky I973:276ff.; Lucko 1980:67; 
Bierwi»ch 1982:73. HereiiiafU^r, the t«rxns 'action* mid 'activity* will be used di«tinotively 

iuicording to the following hierarchy (in tenn^ of predieato and ftrgiimont): 

\iCHon' (i.e. caus;ition of changc-of-sialc) 
arg 

•process' {i.e. changc-of-sialc) 




•slate' 
prcd arg 

C M Sr nO-SOMI". Mi INCi N BilCOMi: V V 

TliiB c'om'^pondK, a4S doc« ihv foiirmhi givrn above, to a basic stnujturo to bc.^ jw^lirasotl 
4\s 'activity cauBcs cbonge-of-BtAto'. AUrnmtively (and cloaor to the iiemantic Htructuro of 
8fntonr<»s), DO-SOMETHI^IG aiid CAUSE could l)o n'presont<?d as conjoinod prodicatos 
(cf. Bi<TwiHch 1982:73), yielding *x doi^s 5^onu*thing and causes y to become P*. 
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minings 'become larger (in number)* imd 'become less (in ntmiber)', referring 
to changes from initial to final states in opposite directions on the same scale, 
disregard any kind of circumstance involved in the process. 

L3. Another important point in connection with reversives is that there 
are different degrees of *iogicaJ dependence or independence between the 
members of a ]pair" (Cnwe 1979:960), which may be used to establish sub-types 
of reversives aceordingtothedegreeof strength with which the use of one member 
of a pair presupposes the previous application of the other member. Thus, for 
instance, reversive verbs that are semantically based on antonjTOOus properties 
are, as a rule, independent of one another in their ap})li«*ntion. Cf, verbs such 
as lengthen : ^tmiev, stnvgthn : wenkev, vxc,\ 

<1) The medicine strengtlit in d hi r heait. 

(2) The illness weakened her hcait. 

What is usually presupposed in uttering sentence (1) is that she suffers from 
some 'weakness', which may well be caused by an innate cardiac defect; at 
least if the sentence refers to a new-bom baby, no particular previous 'weaken- 
ing' of the heart may have occurred. Even the suggestion of abnormal Sveak- 
ness' is inferred only from extralinguistie knowledge, assuming that such a 
medicine is not usually administered to persons in sound health as a mere 
preventive measure. Otherwse the initial state could hi* thought of as being 
^normal', as it can in sentenc*<* (2), 

Focusing on word-formation now, it should be noted that morphologically 
dependent (i,e. , derivationally related) nu nibcis of a pair of reversives are not 
necessarily (and net an a rule) Icgieally depitxient . Cf. sentences (3) — (5): 

(3) Tcday the first buds have unfolded. 

(4) The report mystified the events. 

(5) The rij;c:rt demystified the events. 

As to sentence (3), the buds have clearly developed (ai d k ad « d Iheir ^initial 
state) by grt>wing. not ^folding*. But even tlie utleranee of w»ntence (5) dot's' 
not really presuppose* a previous 'mystifieaticjii* of events but just their 
appearing *myKteri{>UN' — a feeling which may be the result of an aetio?) similar 
to that drseribcd in (4) or net. 

Some sort of logieal drpendcnee is often established by way of context; ef. 
(6) and (7): 

((>) He uneoiied the wire. 

(7) The paper unrolled and something fell out from insidt\ 

It should be emphasi/ed aj;nin, however, that jt is not the meaning of thej^e* 
verbs but rather our knowledge* of the world that tells us that there must 
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have oocurred an action of ooiling the wire, and roiiing the paper, Humti time 
before. Nothing preventa us, stnotly speaking, from using the same verlm in 
the context of sentence (3). As a rule» however, verbs such as uncoil and unrcU 
will be used in oontexte where they can be taken to mean 'undo the result of 
ooiling/rolling\ And there are other verbs which hardly ever permit a situational 
context other than that dwcribed by their unprefixed counterparts: one can 
only unseal something which haa been seakd before, or, to qnote one of the 
most trivial examples, the German verb sich enihben 'break ofif one's engage- 
menV can only be applied to people who had previously undergone an en- 
gagement {=sich verloberi). 

The last-mentioned examples are in fact very close to the group of verbs 
with the strongest degree of logical dependence on their counterpart*, which 
have been named 'restitutives' (Cruse 1979:960). In pairs of reversive verbs 
of the type remove : replace, go mcay : return , etc. , the latter member explicitly 
denotes the restitution of the state that has been previously changed (and 
whose change is denoted by the first member of the pair); 

(8) John went away after a while. 

(9) John returned after a while. 

While the utterance of (8) does notpr^uppose anything about Jolm's rtiwning 
or even coming, sentence (9) clearly presupposes that he had gone away only 
shortly before. Such strictly *restitutive' meanings (the term ought to be con- 
fined to the latter members of these pairs) are typically not expressed by verbn 
following a reversative pattern of word-formation. 

I am not going to elaborate these degrees of logical dependence here any 
further. The foregoing discussion of some aspects of 're versi veness^ may suffice 
to siiow that the degree of logical (and semantic) dependence between members 
of revorsive pairs is not as a rule parallel to their morphological relatedness, 
or to the question whether one of them is a *reversative' verb coine<l on the 
hftHiR of the other. 

1.4, English and German word-formation patterns have been effective in 
quite a number of waj^s in producing complex verbs which enter a paradigmatic 
relationship of *reversive' opposition vni\\ other verbs. Four of these may be 
said to bo paiticularly prominent: 

(a) Reversativo verbs (K. demystify, dmntwinc, nnbnttoii, n?nolf\ il. viU- 
rollen, entmyMifizicrci), dv^^nsihilmeren), to be paired with their respective 
bivse verbs. 

(b) Privative verbs {'remove N from...\ e.g., K. (IcsuU. ihaiujar. dihydro- 
gemiti\ dimrm, dhburdiu , unstoppf)\vtc.\ C% » depigme ntinvn ^ entgijtvu. * idnalzeit, 
etc.; or 'deprive ... of the quality of being A/N', e.g., E. devnwralize, de- 
huminizCt etc; G. entmincralisicren, ( ntmcnschlicJien, fnfii^evJicJt^n, etc), to be 
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pai^^ tko respective onmtive verbs* (K. scUt, sugnr, hydrogemte, etc.; 
G. ptgmentterei}, salzen, vtrgifltn, etc.). ' 

nnw7^r^ "^^^ of several senuntio type^. to be pair^Kl with their phrasal 

etn'lausschraubcii,zu-laufhwpfen, etc.). 

id) Repetitive and restitutive verbs ('V again/aneW, e.g., E. Wo«r 
re-embark, re^tujage, reload; G. repHvaluiereu , imederbeladen), to be pairtnl with 
reve»atiye or privative verbs such as E. decolour, disenAarl', disengage, ufiload; 
G. entpr*miu.u.en enthdcn. It should be noted that repetitive verbs. a« a 
maUer of course, do not fonn pairs of reversive opposition with the verbs thev 
^ denvationally based upon. With these they are not related by a particular 

word-formation. But just as engage and disnignge (whether process or action) 
ine reversives. so are disengage and re.eHgage,<> the latter one being loKicallv 
dependent on its counterpart (a 'restitutive' verb/see above. 1.3.). ' 

2. On defining and delimiting reversative verba 

2.1. A definition of rever«ative verbs, after what has been said in the 
foregomg section should take into account as necessary ingredients the 
^r^frhr K Paradigmatic relation of reversive opposition, the derived 

^iTnllt 't^'"^ ^ "^^''^ o?Vo^^tion is mirrored 

m l^e morpho logical syntagma. Hence wo may define as reversative verbs those 
^qAolog.caIly complex (i.e., in Unglish and German, prefixed) verbs that 

This definition, in my opinion, provides solid groun<l for a re-examination 
of some pecuhanties of Marchands notion of reversative verbs. 

rajJlf t"^^' ^^"^'^ ^'^^ ^ "present-day German 

reversative verbs" m Marchand (1973:4.1.1.) cannot properlv be classified 
^^^reversafve verbs These verbs (i.e. losHak.n.lSeiL Jo.H^pfl 

^os.icl-cln) are, without e.xa.pt7on. 

riSr ° T ? " "P^^'^ 'fasten') and their 

revemve counterparts arc mainly complex verbs using unstable prefixes 

are rover-ively ,^,latc-d ('p«,vide with N' v^^. r v' >' ^1'''°"^^^' P«« 
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(or *pre-particles') of the ^fastening' group, in particular fest- and an- (cf., 
e.g., festhaken, /est-, nnkettev, fesi-, anknipfm, ankoppeh, fest; anachnaJkn, 
fest; atlschrauben). Unprefixed verbs of the same bases are in most cases 
either unusual or have a meaning which is not compatible with the reversive 
opposition (e.g. , {vtr)keHen, knipfen). Thus they belong to the above-mentioned 
group (c) ("phrasal verbs"), where many of them are matched by other opposi- 
tional pairs (such as etn-/aus/w7Jte», an-jabketten, an-jabkoppeln, an-jab-, 
cin-jaus; zu-jaufsdifauheth etc.). This pattern provides a complex system of 
pro-adverbial reversive opposition in the German verb lexicon (cf. Kuhn- 
hoId/Wellmaim 1973:211,346)^, dominated by reversive hyperonyms of 
universal application, mostly using -ge/wn for processunl (non-causative) 
meaning (cf. an-jaiutgclifn, zu-jaufgfhen', but Mch Uksen vs. M festsetzen, 
ffstjauffv) and -macJun for actional (causative) meaning (cf. nn-lawmuichen, 
nn-jahmnclien . zu-lanfmicJmi, fest-jlosiimclten). 

On the whole, the group of plinusal verbs is the strongest among German 
reversive oppositrs, which is no surprise, given the predominant role of pre- 
particle modification in tlu^ verbal section of German word-formation. One 
of the interesting facots of this phenomenon, in contrastive terms, is the fact 
that the few verbs of the fastening/loosening group with stems derived from 
instrument nouns, which marginally exist as unprofixed verbs in German too 
(e.g. knopfen, schraubni), are directionally undefined and have a non-termina- 
tivo meaning. Thus the main reason for the fact that the well-establislieti 
English iypo. unbuUon ('undo the fastening with N', cf. also 7inbolt, unbucMe, 
nnliook, U7ilc(u<<h, unlock, unscrew, unseal, unzuj) hu« no directly corresponding 
German type with the prefix cut- {mirugeln is an exception),' is not the lack of 
productivity of the German roversative t >-pc (as it might appear from Marchand 
1973:4.1.1.). Rather, instrumental verbs such as /ifiA'fn, knopjen, schraubev, etc. 
(if at all used) do not satisfy the general condition for a verb to be changed into 
a revcrsative (cf. Kastovsky 1982b: 192f.) since they do not (or at least, not 
tlefinitoly ) denote a change of stat<.> in the sense of 'fastening' ■ they just mean 
•do something (as) with N', irrespective of the direction, and are not normally 
used svith objects. For this reason, any ad hoc formations of these verbs with 
the prefix ent~ would more or letjs automatically divert into the privative 
patt<-in ('remove N from", wiiicli in these cases is (juite different from 'un- 
fasU'u'). It is only with the help of directionally detcrniined pre -particles such 
as an-i(th-, ein-jmui-, zu-jauf, fist-Hon', zusaiiiimn-lausdnnnda-' , etc., that the 
actions denoted Ity these veibs arc given a definite direction.' 

* Evfii uUrieneln is po^j^^U)ly privative in origin: (lU-iirly privrttivo is ejUfeaseln 'die 
Fcsw'ln (ibni')iim'ii'. 

' Tlip only group of verba tliat d(. not rvixWy iu-e<l mu'h a niu<iifit!r stvins to hoJuUen, 
bindeiufa-hitn, cU-. Hen- %vf find some truly reviTwitivt- fonnatioiis with (be prefix o«/., 
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2.3. For another thing, problems will arise in connection with Marchand's 
inclusion of both deverbal and deadjectival verbs (e.g. , E, dehumanize, df- 
militarKe; G. en^rmnscUkhen, entmUitarisiereii) among 'reversative' verbs (see 
Marchand 1971). Although he states that, at the level of morphological sur- 
face structure, these verbs are oonoeived of as prefixations of the respective 
deadjectival (non-reversative) verbs (p.g. , E. militarize and G. militariMeren), 
Marohand's major point is (quite plausibly, I think) that they are, at some 
*dwp structure' level, directly derived from the respective adjectives (cf. 
Marchand 1971:1.3.1,). This distinction of levels seems to justify his notion 
of 'deadjectival reversative verbs', which nevertheless is a contradiction ui 
terms. After what has been said above (see 2.1.), reversative verbs are by 
definition deverbal verbs; the state denoted by the adioctive cannot be 're- 
versed' but only negatived. Even in Marchand's owi. rds, these verbs are 
"analysable either on a denoniinal basis as privative verbs or on a deverbal 
basis, thus expressing the reversal of what is indicated by the unpreP:;cd verb, 
i.e. 'undo the action of militarizing'" (Marchand 1969:163). In other words, 
only if analysed as deverbal verbs they can be properly termed 'reversative' 
whereas they arc '(abstract-) privative' if analysed as deadjectival verbs. 

This distinction also receives some support from the material itself. There 
are clearly some verbs (e.g. defiwbilize, declassify) which can only be analj'sed 
as deverbal verbs of the reversative patt<Tn (meaning 'e^use to be no longer 
V-ed') and, on the other hand, there are verbs for which this way of analysis 
would be liighly implausible since their unprefixcd verbal counterparts are 
eitlior unusual (or more recent) or do not match the prefixed verb semantically 
(e.g. dcdhicizc, dipcrHomlizv, dcmythicize, devitalize). VVlule in those latter 
cases an intfrpretaiion uix a th-adjectival basis is clearly preferable (meaning 
'cause ... to bf no longer A', i.e. 'deprive ... of tlie quality of being A'), both 
ways art? quilo plausible with the bulk of th(> lUiitfrial. I should prefer to con- 
sider tlusc- verbs as essentially 'doubly motivat{'d' (e.g., dcmilitarizv 'cause to 
be no longer military' and at the same time 'imdo the result of militarizing') 
rather tiian distinguish between deep and surface .structure levels of analysis 
here. If they are (as most of them seem to be) more likely to be construed as 
derivtKi diicctly from adjectives, this can M'tll be represented in tcrnis of 
morphological (snrfaee) structure, by assuming a discontinuous constituent 
(circumfix) as the dctcnuinatum {e.g., dc- \- ini!Uariy)A \-izi \), similar t<) 

whicli Will he upjKwcd not only to format iouH in zii- or ia.sniinntn- but uiw) {in cortiviu 
contexts) dim'tly to the unpn-fixcd verb (cf. Kfilmiiohi \\'elhnann 1973:344. e.g.. 
einen lirkf Jalten vn. aiijju)lt.,i, ehie?) Sehlips binden vs. aajbhnh n. ric). As a rule, tliosff 
verbs do not have a mibNtiuitivnl ba*M'. VVitJi c^e^s^Ib^<t!lnti^•al verbs fbe usual pat torns »m) 
eithor ornutivr/privativc (c^'. rerhHev jnUl-arke,:) ot corn l'il ivc pre-purt ielc foniint ions 
(e.g. ztiknrken jaitf korla- n). 
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wliat lias been proposed for desubstaatival (concrete- )privative verbs of the 
type decarbanke (of, Hansen 1980:17). Thus it becomes unnecessary to assume 
morphological restructuring {in terms of deverbal prefixation) at the surface 
level, although the deverbal way is not excluded as a possible interpretation. 

2.4- For Marchand, the major key to the distinction between ''^ver- 
sative' verbs on the one hand and 'privative' and *ablative' verbs on the other 
Heems to be the presence or absence of "a possible pi^eaction" (Marchand 
1973:1. 6.), » Although the postulate ("there is always../') is modified by 
'^possible", it must be doubted that the existence of such a preaotion can be 
a criterion for reversative verbs in any strict sense. To be sure, a paraphrasis 
of the type *undo the result of V-ing' is a helpful device for interpreting the 
majority of reversiitive verbs (and their applications), but it simplifies matters 
and does not account for the entire range of the type. For example, there are 
initial states resulting usually from uncontrolled proce^sses (e.g, disinfeci, 
disinfed), and there are other verbs which do not suggest any *niarked' kind 
of initial state but rather denote a departure from ^normal' condition (e.g. 
discompose^ disco^itent, disJi^arten, diaorimtaie, disquiekn [OED Suppl.]). A 
paraphrasis accounting for all these meanings would at least have to be of the 
clumsy tj-pe 'cause to be no longer in the state tl^it mty he thouglU of (uh resulting 
from V-ing*. (See also above, section 1.3.) I doubt that this can still be regarded 
as a transparent descriptioii of structural meaning. 

On the other hand, the complementary statement that **n(> such preaction 
is thought of with privative dosubstantival verbs'* (Marchand 1973:Lfi.) may 
be true by and large but, formulated as it is in su(^h loose pragmatic ti^ms, 
again does not hold in any strict sense (cf. , e.g. , rorkluurork, dapper luuMopp^r n 
bottle, mnskjiunmsk one's fan\ etc.). One may jxjrhaps report to the notion of 
'centre and periphery' to maintain that in the centre of reversative verbs is 
the undoing of the result of a previous action or process, while the centre of 
privative verbs is charaiiterized by the removal of things irrespective of their 
previous provision, ail tlie otlier phenomena being of a *periphericar nature. 
Yet the only strict criterion for the distinction between reversative and pri- 
vative verbs seems to be the basis of derivation: if the state to be 'undone' is 
denoted directly (though sometimes incompletely) by the basi^ (constituent 
(usually an adjective or noufi), then the meaning is privative (or ablative); if th(^ 

• Sre iilwi Kiistuvsky (1982a:270f.): **Roveniiitivo Verbon s<?t7^»n cino fruhert^ Hand- 
hing vonuis. 7X\ eincm Ziistaiid gofuhrt }iat, wdeher nun nu-kgangig f^oniai'Jit winl. 
Ablalivo uiui pi ivativo Vorhen implizien^n koine vorauBgegangeno Handliing,..'* - 
I would prefer to stick t^> his earlier Rtatomrnt (Kastovsky 1973:27:5): **As with tht* 
/iblativt* and privative verbs, nothing i» waid in [revorsiUivo verbs, W.T.F.] about how 
the original HtHt<> of soparation or connectedness \\m eoino alwut. The verbs only diinote 
that this original ntute is causrd to change into its opposite". 
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state to he 'undone' has to be inferred from the meaning of the base (=a verb) 
as being virtually identical with the final state of the action denoted by that 
verb» then the meaning is re versa tive. 

This brings us to the last issue to be discussed here, which is no less problem- 
atical. 

3. On tl^ viorp}u)logical status of rtvermiive verbs 

3J. In Marchaud's theory (as developed in Marchand 1969:134-136 
and elsewhere), "prefixal combinations are expan^^ions which must meet the 
condition of analysability after the formula AB:=r:B". Hence the prefix may 
appear *'in three functional aspects: the prefix has adjectival force, , , . adverbial 
force, ... prepositional force" (Marchand 1969:134), with the second of these 
particularly applicable to deverbal verbs. At any rate, the prefix in 
these combinations represents the determinant (=A) of the determinant/ 
determinatuni relationship of the syntagma, functioning as a modifier. This 
can be easily applied, for instance, to verbs such as mi^iuige ^judge wrongly' or 
rewrite Snite again' where the activity denoted by the complex verb is essen- 
tially the same as that denoted by the base verb, plus some modification by an 
adverbial element. If this way of analysis were applied to roversative verbs, 
they would have to be interpreted as T in reverse', i.e., as if adverbially 
modified, which obviously corresponds to their morphological appearance 
but misses their actual meaning. *'A11 these verbs of the "bmd' and 'tie' group 
are made to look like direct syntagmas of the pattern *tie in reverse' as if 
aufbinden were the ^reverse' valiant of biyiden whereas in reality einen KnoUn 
aujbinden means 'open the knot'" (Marchand 1969 : 136) or, more generally, 
*undo the result of the verbal action, cause the object of the verb to be no 
longer tied' (ibd.). Therefore, Marchand classifies reversative verbs (along with 
privative, ablative and some other types of verbs) as *pseudo-prefixations' and 
assigns to them the status of zero derivatives (Marchand 1969:205; 1973:2,1.); 
they are analysable as 'cause to h^lun-{--=i\otytied\ with the zero suffix 
(^determinatum) meaning *cause to be, make' and the two overt elements 
(un-tie) combining to constitute the det<jrniinant of the syntagma, representing 
the negatived state (*not tied'). Their superficial appearance as prefixations, 
then, is the result of '*a morphological tour de force" (1969:136) or a reinter- 
pretation at the morphological level ((^f. Kastovsky 1982a:213). 

This way of analysing reversative verbs, it must be emphasized, is fairly 
conclusive within the framework of Marchand's word-formation theory — with 
its basic distinction between expansion and derivation, its determinant/de- 
terminatum relationsliip in terms of the formula AB^^B, and its high rating 
of semantic eriteria for morphological analysis. (AU of these fmidamental 
concepts, by the way, do not seem to have been originally designed for the 
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analysis of verbal meaiiiiigs, or of properties and relations in general » but rather 
for the analysis of nouns or the denotation of phenomena', where they appear 
to be much more easily appUoabie). However » even within Marohand^s own 
theory, I think, there are certain points of inconsistency which may Jiave 
some bearing on the analysis of reversative verbs. In the following para- 
graphs I shall briefly mention some of these points before I trj^ to indicate a 
possible solution transgressing this framework. 

3.2. Marchand's formula AB=B has at least two interpretations, which 
are not always compatible with each other. Under one interpretation, a se- 
mantic/pragmatic one, it means that the thing denoted by AB is an element of the 
class of tliinj^s denoU^d by B (of. Mareliand 1969:11, *'a steanih^.d is basically a 
boat''). There can be no doubt tliat this interpretation in terms of pragmatic inclu- 
sion (or semantic hyj K)nymy) is predominant in his assessment of tiie morphologi- 
cal status of reversative verba (the action oi unfastening is not an element of the 
class of fastening but sometliing else). Under another intei'pretation, which is clo- 
ser to what Marchand calls ' 'the grammatical character of a syntagma' ' ( 1 9i\9: 12). 
the same formula is taken to moan *'that AB belongs to the same word class 
and lexical cIhks to which B belongs'' (1969:11), iu other words, that it shares 
the same .syntactic (and, largely, semantic) paradigm with B. 

It seems that itfarchand meant to stipulate both interpretations at the 
same time. It must be pointed out, however, that under the latter interpreta- 
tion reversative verbs would have every chance to pass as goimine prefixa- 
tions (both AB and B being either actional or proeessual verbs, in the case 
o£ fasten I unfu^ien sharing the semantic paradigm of *cause something to be 
in a state of [+/— with regard to fastening'). On the other hand, if the 
formula is taken to mean denotative inclu>sion, then not only reversiitive verbs 
but also ail types of negative verbs and adjectives (the largest coherent tield 
of prefixation!) would have to be termed as 'pseudo-pretixations', since they ai*e 
exactly the class of syntagmas with a basic meaning of AB#B. (Even in the 
case of ordinary negative adjectives or verbs such a« uneven *not even', dis- 
agree *not agree', etc. , the function of the prelix is not really that of a modifier 
but rather an operator, the syntactic affihation of not to the class of 'adverbs' 
being a rather loose classification, to say the ioivst.) It is only under the 
paradigmatic interpretation of the formula AB = B that any cases of A B being 
a co-hypo nym of B can be assigned the status of prefixal expansions. 

3.3. Marchand does not disthiguish, in his semantic interpretation of 
reversative verbs, between the essential traits of the 'action' denoted (the 
causative and 'change-of-state* components) and the 'activity' implied (the 
'DO-SOMETHING' component, see above, 1.2.). Only if the aotion is identified 
with the particular activity (i.e. , under an extremely pragmatic? point of view), 
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ii is true that reversative verbs do not mean 'V in reverse' (or the reversed 
action). They may well fit into this semantic pattern, however, if the causation 
of the ohaage-of-state (by douig whatsoever) is given priority in the meaning 
of the verb. To cite one of Murchand's favourite examples, liaufhwten means 
'do something that causes x to be no longer fastened/closed by knots', then it 
really denotes the reversal of verknotenjzuJinoten 'do something that causes x 
to be fastened/closed by knots'. The same applies mutatis mutandis to all 
other reversative verbs, 

3,4. One of the most reasonable principles, to my miiid, for limiting the 
application of the concept of zero derivation in general, and preventing it from 
uncontrolled proliferation, is tlie principle of parallehsm. This means to say 
that assuming derivation by & w^vo morpheme can be justified whore zero fills 
a slot that is otherwise filled by an overt morpheme (as, e.g. , in de-lome- 0 as 
compared with de-gaa4fy: prefix+N+suffixv).» This principle has been 
explicitly affirmed by Marohand: "We can speak of a zero-morpheme only 
when zero sometimes alternates with an overt sign in other cases" (1969:360). 
Such a condition, however, is not fulfilled in the present ease. Although present- 
day Eughsh and German word-formation has ovt-rt morphemes with a meaning 
'cause to become...' for-tiio derivation of verbs from nouns and adjectives (e.g. , 
atomize, maUriaUzc; cf. Kastovsky 1973:260; Lipka 1982:12), there is no 
such pattern for the derivation of verbs from verbs. Whatever the most 
adequate interpretation of, say, the double-faced 'Move and Change class' in 
English might bo (ef. Lipka 1982 : 13; e.g., fly 'move through the air' vs. 'cause 
to move through the air', roll, walk, etc.), it will be higlily implausible to seek 
it in the area of word -formation. The same appUes to other verbs where the 
change of syntactic paradigm (or case frame) is connected with a change of 
semantic type; cf., e.g., statal hajig, sit (down), stand (intr.) vs. actional luiuy, 
sit {dow7i), stand (tr. , intr.), or actional cmim ct, link (ti .) 'join' vs, statal conned, 
link (intr.) 'be joined', etc. There may be an issue of assuming eitlier homonymy 
or polysemy with these verbs, and m the latter case, a more or less regular 
metonymic relationship between causative and non-causative verbal meanings 
might be established for the English lexicon (cf. Hansen ct al. 1982 : 20Gi'.). 
But there is no overt causative morpheme in English to bo applied to any kiiul 
of verb (cf. ib, 140), Thus there would bo no morpliologicai analogue for tlu- 
assumption of a zero morpheme in the structure of reversative verbs. 

In Marchand's analysis of untie as "un-{=^not)-ticdl 0 ('cause to be, make")" 
the verbal base constituent (that is, in his analysis, the second part of the de - 
terminant) stands for the statal quahty of being 'tied', wJiicJi is not really tht- 

• For furtfKU- oxuiiiplfs <jf prtrulU-li.sin and c p-uod gont-ml survoy noo Hau.sHti ot u!. 
1982!l24, 128-134. 
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meaning of the verb but that of ite participle. This sort of metonymic repreaen- 
tation might seem quite tolerable in an interpretation which is smooth in 
every other respect. But here it rather looks like a descriptive trick, presenting 
some additional difficulty. Tied* as compared to the meaning of tie has essen- 
tially two facets: as an index>endent imit (semantic represent-ation of the 
participle) it is *more' than the verb since it means the *result of V-ing*; as a 
semantic component of the meaning of the verb, however, is less* than the 
verb itself, specifying the state that is said to be brought about in the meaning 
of the verb. Marchand obviou^y uses it in the former sense, which entails an 
interpretation of the reversative verb in terms of a **double causative** 
(Kastovsky 1973:269); if paraphrased in full, this means (for untie) 'cause to be 
no longer in the state resultmg from causing to be fastened by ropes, etc*. , 
which appears to be both imnatural and imnecessary . If *tied* were understood 
in the latter sense, i.e. , as the statal component in the meaning of tie ^ then the 
verbal base constituent of un4i€ could still be taken to represent, additionally, 
the rest of the verbal components: *cause to be../; no zero suffix, then, would 
have to be charged with that load in a deverbal derivative. 

3.6. In order to overcome these deficiencies in Marchand's interpretation 
of reversative verbs, it might be necessary to drop the principle of absolute 
parallelism between the morphological structure of a syntagma and its se- 
mantic description with regard to the determinant/determinatum relationship. 
At least as far as verbs aro concerned, there are quite a number of cases where 
the parallelism between the immediate constituents of the syntagma on the one 
hand and closed (continuous) sets of semantic components on the other is 
doubtful. Even in the case of prefixal combinations of a fairly clear ^adverbial* 
nature such as muisliape, misinterpret, misjudge, etc. , it can be argued that it is 
primarily the resultuig state rather than the action as a whole (*oause to 
become...') that appears to be modified by an element 'wrongly, improperly'. 
When the prefix, however, represents an operator (such as *not*) instead of a 
modifier, it should be generally conceded that the set of components represent- 
ed b}'^ the dcterminatum of a complex verb may be discontinuous. In other 
words, 1 would propose to ascribe to deverbal reversative verbs a truly de- 
verbal morphological status, with the verbal base (determinatum) representing 
both the chain of higher-predicate components such as 'cause to become...* and 
the underlying state, and the prefix (determinant) representing an operator 
that comes in at some lower level of predication; i.e. , it operates not over the 
whole chain of components but only the statal property comi>onents. According 
to this analysis, the verbal constituents of verbs such as E. disappear, un- 
Jasten, G. entmisd^n, etc., within the syntagma still represent what they 
stand for as independent lexemes: 'become (...) visible', *causc to become (...) 
fixtnr , and 'cause to become (...) mixed\ respectively. The opem slots may be 
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deleted for the unprefixed lexemes and filled up by the negator ('not') for the 
;)Tefixed verbs, or otherwise, the slots may be taken to mean a positive direc- 
tion, indicating movement towards the existence of the respective state 

( ► +). which is reversed (—«_-}-) in the case of prefixal combination. 

The formula AB=B can be fully applied to this analysis if it is understood in 
its broader, paradigmatic sense. 

This kind of analysis may finally lead us to a better understanding of the 
semantic power of reversative prefixes in English word-formation (German does 
not oflfer a full-scale morphological equivalent here). These prefixes (vi2. 
de-, dis- , un-) clearly share the idea of negativity with the rest of the negative 
prefixes (notably, with non-). The entire held of broadly negative operators in 
English word-formation, however, can be divided into two groups: one denoting 
'negation proper' and the other denoting what may be called 'marked opposi- 
tion'. If applied to a verbal base (as the determinatum), a morpheme of 
'negation proper' (as the determinant) will necessarily come in as a negator 
at the highest possible level (in terms of logical components), or as a negative 
higher predicate, thus negating the verbal meaning as a whole, infespective of 
its complexity (examples are rare in English, but cf earlier nonce -formations 
such as non-accord, 7im-answer, non-content [OED]; or more recent ones such as 
non ooojwrate)." A morpheme of 'marked opposition', on the other hand, can 
be used with a similar effect only in non-dynamic (i.e. statal) verbs, containing 
no higher components beyond the description of a state (cf disagree 'not 
agree', disbdkvc 'not believe', etc.). Even then, their function may be described 
as 'trans-negative', since they are capable of producing gradabie complemen- 
taries (of strongly disbelieve, etc.). " Furthermore their 'trans-negative' function 
will result in producing a contrary opposite wherover the semantic type of the 
verbal base lends itself to contrary opposition (cf disfavour, dislike, dis- 
relish, etc. , as well as adjectives prefixed by in- and un-}. Finally, their 'trans- 
negative' power will make thorn cling, a« negators, to the underlying state 
when they are combined with verbs of a procossual or actional nature, which 
results in reversative meaning. 

In a way, the semantic eftect of 'marked opposition' gradually deviates 
from 'negation proper' with the increasing semantic complexity of the base. 
This may bo illustrated by the tabular survey given below (wliich, however, 
suffers from tht; almost total lack of word-fornuition on the part i)f 'negation 



" To be I'xpluiiicd as a ba<;k-fonn(ition durivod from 7ton-coc]>er(iium (OED Siippl.). — 
It must ho i>oiiitod out thut none oftlicst? verbs t'xoniplifics a productivo type of Englisli 
wonl-formation. Thi>^ aro quoted iioro for tlie solo puqiow' of illustrating the difTeroncts 
in tho 8<'inantic pownr of tho prefixes. 

" Somo other asijcot.s of 'marked opposition' us distinct from 'negation proper' can b« 
found in Wclte (1078:102-213). doFerihed us characteristics of "iifiixal negation" {noti- 
being excludeti). 
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proper' with verbs; but compare adjectives prefixed by non-). In this table, 
the typ«» dimppear and disarrarige, though only weakly productive (see note 1), 
stand for reversative verbs in general. They are fully synonymous (reguding 
their Sropd-fonnation meaning') with the stronger types de-^^^alate^^^ 
unfold^^ir {prooessual} and demagnetize^, unlock (actional), respectively. It is» 
however, only in the light of the polysemous model 'dis- -f V and its dis- 
ambiguation mechanism that the full range of meanings of a *trans-negative* 
prefix (and the way it * 'works*') can be demonstrated within the same morpho- 
logical model. 



Nei^ation proper 



Stat*. l^DYNAMICJ: 
f - GRADABLEj 
r 4 GH ADABLK] 
l-KMOTIVE j 



rEMOTiVKi 



{b€hng to vs. not brlat^ to) 
[javour vs. not fnvour) 



Froet 



i.e. r+ DYNAMICS I I 

[. CAUSATIVeJ \ (m-^r v., not appea 

Action, i.e. [ i CAUSATIVE] 



Marked oppOfation 



(gradable complem^ni- 
tary) 

favour VH. rlu/favaur 
(coiitrar>* oppoKito) 



' appeur v», dukzppeur 
(procoBsnal reversative) 

V'oaperaU' vs. tton^nn't^ffvate arrange vs. distyrcmge 

{lietiotml reverKiitive) 



To sum up, reven«itive prefixes may well have the status of det<»rininants 
in reversative verbs, since they convey more than just 'negation proper'. Their 
openition, as negators, over an inner layer in the semantic structure of the 
determinatum is the regular outcome of 'marked opposition' applied U> dynam- 
ic verbs. This status can appear as the result of a ''tnorphological tour de 
force" only if the semantic hierarchy of components is expected to be mirrored 
in the morphological syntagma in a linear way, or if this hierarchy is rigidly 
transferred to the morphological plane in terms of deter minant/determinatum 
n^Iationship. However, as it is uneconomical (Kastovsky 1982:213) for the 
language to employ a verbalizer of verbs, it may be considered likewise un- 
economical for morphological theory to postulate sucli a model. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DIRECTIONAUTY IN CONTRASTIVK STUDIED 
BASED ON COGNITIVE LTNGUISTias 



Human Kausz 



1 

In contrastive studies of theoreticul type in at least the last liltucn years it 
lias been generally assumed that there exists a phenomenon of tertium com- 
parationis which constitutes a cojnmon ground (possibly universal) for com- 
parison of two or more languages. This is explicitly shown in Fisiak, Lipiiiska - 
Grzegorek and Zabrocki (1978:19), where it is claimed that 

"... theoretical CS (contrastive studies) are language independent. They do 
not investigate how a given category present in language A is represented in 
language B". Instead they look for the realization of a universal category X in 
both A and B. This theoretical CS do not have a direetion from A to B or vieo 
versa but rather as in Fig. J 

t X 
A B 

This stance is quite justified when the language theory employed in luni- 
parison is transformational-generative grammar or similar theory. Tlie idea 
is that there is an element v.-hich is m elmont of some underlying, more rarely 
intermediate structure. The clem< ;it X is abstract to tlio extent that it is 'a 
deep or miderlying stnictnro where A and B arc attested and Lj phenoniciia 
respectively. 

Such an enterprise is tionsiatently exploited in very many papers in P/SiCL 
and other works in contrastive linguistics in Poland and other countries. In 
short TCS are adircctional in contrast to Applied CS which are unidirectional 
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and are preoccupied with the problem of how a univeraai category X realised 
in as Y is rendered in L, (cf. Fisiak, et.al. 1978:10). 

The problem of X is discussed extensively in various works of Krzesxowski 
(e.g. 1979, 1980) concerning input structure and various possibilities of con- 
ducting CS depending on the possible range of phenomena exhibiting various 
types of equivalence. 

In this paper I am going to argue that such an enterprise, i.e. (inducting 
TCSS adirectionsUy, cannot be carried out if the theory employed in TCS is 
cognitive linguistics or more precisely prototyx)e theorJ^ This leads to a blurring 
of the well known and elaborate distinction of oontrastive studies into theo- 
retical and applied. This issue will be discussed later. 

2 

Thu justilication of t^ontrastive research in cognitive linguistics terms is 
given in Lewandow'^ka-Toraaszczyk 1982, 1983, Krzeszowski 1983 and Kalisa: 
1981, and will not be discussed here. Contrastive studies employing prototype 
theory are not numerous. Elements of cognitive theory are present in con- 
trastive pai)er8 by Boniewiez (1982), Kubiiiski (1982), Kalisx (1983) and in a 
longer work by Kalisz (1981). Theoretical papers incorporating cognitive 
linguistics in the overall language model with contrastive implications were 
written by Lewandowska-Tomaszczyk (1982, 1983). The most significant ppper 
concerning prototype theory and theory of contrastive studies was written 
by Krzeszowski (1983) where apart fi*um tUcoretie^ii eoiijiiderations a fairly 
detailed analysis uf the English over and its Polish equivalents and {po)-na(l in 
Polish aiul its Englisli equivalents is given, 

We will discuss briefly the already existing works within the framework of 
piototype theory form the point of vi. w of tlie directionality problem in TC. 

3 

Honii^wicz (1982) discusses j)rot(jtv7^ical proiH-rties ol nii.sed cojisiruetions 
in English and Polish. Her prototype is devised in such a way that the nhie 
properties wiiich arc* formulated are so general that they embrace noised 
instructions both in English and Polish. Boniewie/Zs (1982:98) propert^^ IX 
illustrates best what we have in mind: 

*1X. The tinu* reference of the nuiin predicate is either i>osteriov or simul- 
taneous with respect to the complenient clause". 

She writes further, presenting evidence to the effect that the time reference 
of the nuiiii predicate in Polish constructions is sinmltaneous with respect to 
tht: cuni])l*>iiu Jii clause, wliereas in English it may be both simultaneous and 
pusteiior. 
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At le^t two theoretical posaibilities concerning the status of the prototype 
as given in Boniewicz (1982) emerge. Firstly, the properties are general enou^ 
to embrace different phenomena in two languages under consideration* This 
possibility seems to be favored in Boniewics 1082. Secondly, px>perty IX may 
be treated as a property of I^glish raised oonstructions which allows both 
posteriority and simultaneity where Polish constructions family resemble or 
partially match that property since Polish constsructions do not allow posterior- 
ity of time reference with respect to main predicate as in IP. 

l.E, 8he seems to have sold the car. 
P. ♦Ona wj^daje si? ju/- sprxeda^ samoch6d. 

Honiewicz (1982) does not contdder the phenomenon of family resemblance 
throughout her paper, thus her prototype has a different status from Lakoff 's 
(1077, 1981 f 1082) constituting a set which is common for two languages under 
consideration, making the contrastive study adirectional. 

The second possibility, mentioned above, of treating Boniewict's (1982) 
prototyjie employing the notion of family resemblance makes the analysis no 
longer adirectionai. English in that case is the prototype source where Polish 
oonstructions will be confronted with English on the basis of the principle of 
family resemblance. 

Being still more consistent witli prototype theory as fonnulated in Kosch 
1973, 1077 and the principle of family resemblance as given in Wittgenstein 
1053, and Lakoff 1977, 1981, Boniewicz's property nine should be reformulated 
to the effect that only one of two cases i.e. either simultaneity or posteriority 
of time reference of the main predicate with respect to the complement clause 
will be prototypical. Simultaneity seems to be a more common phenomenon 
in English raised constructions (although a detailed analysis including percep- 
tion of the constructions and statistics confirming the claim is needed) where 
posteriority of the time reference in English would be a construction family 
resembling the prototypical raised constructions being, obviously, very close 
to the prototvpe. 

Prototypi' and family rescnibiance are inherently contrastive phenonu^na 
even at the level of one language. C!urious]y enough, if only simultaneity is 
taken to be protot^^iical in English, no diffrrcnco at the prototypical level 
between English and Polish will be noted as far as property nine is concerned, 
A point that linguistic forms have more or \vhh prototypical equivalents in 
other langiiagf s v/as made in Kr2(sztWi*ki (1983:9) and will be diseuHSiui later. 

4 

My analysis of the English sentences with indicative t/uit complements 
(SITC) and the Polish sentences with ze complements (Kalisz 1981) is clearly 
unidirectional. Only Englisli 81TC are positively marked with respect to all 
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syntactic, seinautic and pragmatic properties as devised for a prototype of 
sentences with complement constructions. Ail other sentences with comjdement 
constructions and sentences with attitudmal sentence adverhs both in English 
and Polish are analyzed as partially matching to a greater or lesser extent the 
prototype i.e. SITC. A reverse step, equally legitimate, or rather a continuation 
of the analysis could be taken, immely starting from Polish sentences with &e 
complements and treating them as prototypical sentences with complement 
constructions where English SITC and other constructions would partially 
match the prototj^n; establish^ on the basis of the analysis of the Polish con- 
structions. Another possibility is to take only those properties which do match 
and form a prototype out of them, but then it would not be a prototype in a 
cognitive linguistics sense because it would not represent a satisfactory set 
neither for Ll nor for L2 consequently making the principle of partial pattern 
matching or family resemblance spurious. Such a set would be useful in es- 
tablishing a core grammar which does not seem to Iiave much to do with proto- 
type theory and family resemblance (cf. Krzeszowski 1983). 

5 

Kubiiiskis (1982) paper on Polish si^ constructions and their English 
equivalents includes a proposal of a continuum for the analysis of the English 
constructions containing two extremes which are prototypical points where one 
scale point represents a prototypical active voice construction where subject = 
agent and direct object = patient. The other end of the scale represent* a pro- 
totypical passive construction where patient ^subject and agent =^ch6meur. 

Various nonprototypical constructions like 2—4 whore the primary res- 
ponsibility for the action or stuto of aflFairs (the most essential property for 
detormining agenthood, cf Lakoff 1977) in a sentence is attributed to a patient, 
would drift toward either end of the scale depending on which end-of-tK-alc 
construction they resemble more. 

'2, These dresses sell well. 

3. Sheila seduces easily. 

4. This car practically drives itsiilf. 

Polish sentences according to Kubiiiski are assciisabk' on a scale which 
has three focal points, i,e, the end of scale points being the ^ame a^s for Knglish 
plus reflexive or middle voice located in the middle of the scale as in 5P. where 
subject r-rz agent and patient. 

5. P. Janek myje si^. 

E. E. John is washing himself. 

Polish sentences will thus be located on the nvalo family rciiembUng one 
of the three ba«ic, hence prototypical constructions. In KubiAski's analysis we 
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have two different prototypical situations in English and Polish, The greater 
range of the existence of Polish reflexive (including pseudoreflexives) construc- 
tions than in English seems to motivate Kubiiiski's analysis, positing the 
third mid focal point. However the analysis itself, i.e. considering reflexive 
voice where subject of a sentence is both agent and patient, seems to be 
available for English, too* 

Disregarding the problem of the adequacy of the analysis which is not the 
main issue of the present paper. Kubinski s (1982) analysis, unlike Boniewicz's 
(1982) account contains partial pattern matching; however partial pattern 
matchmg iu Kubhiski 1982 seems to lie applicable within one language only, 
and it does not seem to be a contrastive tool Kubiiiski's continuum cannot 
constitute an X which is rendered as some a in Ll since continua for English 
and Polish are different and separate, 

6 

A conclusion which may be drawn so far is that whenever a given amUysis 
makes use of partial pattern matching or family resemblance principles, the 
analysis cannot contain an abstract X which is capable of serving as a common 
input or common ground for both Ll and L2, It may be claimed that prototypes 
ai*e largely if not exclusively language and culture specific aiid as is knowii are 
relativized to particular idealized Cognitive Models. A short note on the 
comparison of prototype and nietaphurH connected witli expresKsing anger 
in American English and Polish may serve as a case supporting the above 
Lakoff and Kovecses (1984:20-21) formulate a prototype scenario for a 
cognitive model of anger in American English where stage 1 i.s 

"an offending e'-ent which displeases S where there is a wrong-doer who 
hitentionally does something directly to S. The wrongduer is at fault and S is 
imiocent. The offending event constitutes an injustice and produces anger in 

Even in nonprototypical eases Lakoff and Kovecses do not seem to consider 
the possibility of getting angry at things or situations and not at people. Tlioy 
only mention an indirect cause as the fifteenth nonprotot>T)ical case, wliicii 
may suggest that it is quite remote from prototypical cases. This indirect cause 
is where the offi^nce is not tiie innuediate cause of anger but rather the caiist^ 
of the immediate cause. The example which Lakoff and Kovecses (1984:27) 
give for an indirect cause is the following: 

» Your secretary forgets to fill out the form that results in your not 

getting a deserved promotion,.. You are angry about not getting a promotion. 
You are angry ui the secretary /or not filhng the forin'\ 

Thus the possibility that the state of affairs or stubbornness of tilings for 
wliich you cannot blame anybody in j^articular, may constitut<^ a direct cause 
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of aiiger is not considered for American EInglish. Consider the following 

6. Cholera, znowu wysiadla zardwka! 

Gdzie ja do diabla, do^tan^ teraz ianSwk^! (overheard) 
Dammit, the bulb blew out again! 
Where the hell will I get another one! 

7, Juz dwudziesty raz pr6buje to zapi^! 

It's for the twentieth time, I've tried to zip that! 

Ca^sea like 6 and 7 are very frequent in Polish and they show that either 
there is quite a substantial difference between English s^d Polish models of 
anger where 6 and 7 would be very closely resembling the profcoty^pical model of 
anger in Polish if not being prototypical or Lakoff and Kovecses (1984) model 
of anger is not too adequate for American English (i.e. Americans do get angry 
at things not only about things)* 

Tlie statement that prototypes are culture specific does not mean Umt the 
prototype analysis accompanied by family resemblance principle is a poor 
contrastive tool. On the contrary, any analysis in such terms is inherently con- 
trastive even within one language. Abandoning adirectionaUty in theoretical 
contrastive studies, fruitful research could be conducted starting from Ll 
t'stablishing a prototy]^ and family resembling constructions, passing to L2 
analyzing corresponding const ructicns on the basis of family resemblance with 
respect to a prototype established for Ll and family resembling constructions 
hi lA. Then, if needed, fur an exhaustive analysis, one can start from L2 
cstablisliing a prototyjHJ and family resembling constructions in L2 and pass 
on to the analysis of niatciiing constructions from Ll with respect to a prototype 
and family rcscnibUng conHtructJons established for L2. Finally it may bo 
showji which projierties are shared by the two prototyjH'js. 

7 

Siu-h 41 sto}> as fonnulat(>d abovt» is taki^n by Krzcszowski (1983) in iiis 
.vnalysis of polite* rt^quests to leave the boat. In liin analysis o( over and its 
ToliHh equivalents, Krxe.szowski starts with Brugnian's (1081) analysis of ot^rr 
which inclndos prototj^iical and family resembling uses oi over. Then he tries 
to establish the best matching Polish equivalents which he calln prototypical 
equivalents. Krzo.szowski's (1983) notion of a prototypical equivalent is 
attractive and useful, liowever the stat<nne?it tliat linguistic forms have more 
or less prot<^t}^)ical e(]uivalents in other language's nerds an amendment. 
Kr/.rszow'slvi notes later in his paper that 8, 

8. He jumped over the elilL 
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can be adequak-ly rendered in Polish only descriptively periphrastie^lly as 
in 9. 

9. Skocsyl w ddl przez kraw^di urwiska. 

It is even intuitively felt that the equivalence holding between lOE and lOP 
differs in character from the equivalence holding between 8 and 9. 

•10. E. The plane flew over the hill. 

P. Samolot przelecial iiad wzgdrzem. 

TJiis difference I \\'ouId like to attribute to the lack of a prototj^ical 
equivalent in the latter ease. 9 is not a commonly attested concept and hence, 
form in Polish. Thus the mere possibihty of establishing an equivalent con- 
struction does not guarantee that it would have a prototypical status. Ob- 
viously, numerous examples exist where no prototypical equivalent can bo 
found. Consider llE and 12P a, b, c, and d. 

11. E. Are you pulUng my leg? 

12. P. a) 2artujesz? 

b) Kpisz sobie (ze mnie)? 
o) Drwisz sobic ze mnie? 
d) Kpisz ezy o drug? pytasz? 
12,E. Are you kidding? 

None oi'l2V st'cni t^) be a prototypical equivalent of HE, however the con- 
veyed meaning seems to be very similar. I2r curses arc prototypical or close to 
prototypical equivalents of 12E. 

The reformulated notion of prototypical equivalence may be given us 
follows: linguistic phenomena have more or less prototypical equivalents in 
other languageii only when for a plienomenon in Ll there exists a commonly 
attested phenomenon in L2 matching to a liigh degree the prototypical pro- 
perties established for the phenomenon in Ll . The most prototypical equi- 
valent of an Ll phenomenon in L2 matches the ;:'r()pcrtics of the prototype in Ll 
to the highest degree out of all possible phenomena in L2 . 

.Similarities and differences between or among languages can be studied with 
respect to the availability or lack of prototypical ecjuivalents in the languages 
under consideration. Thus imi)ortant typological generahzations may be 
arrived at by applying this principle. Obviously, tlie notion of prototypical 
equivalence should be ehiborateil further. I believe that it is connected witli 
naturahiess and fretpicncy of occurrence of the purported prototypic^a! equi- 
valents. 

Having established tiio prototypical equivalent of the English basic senses 
ol over in Polish which is (po)nad, Krzcszowski proceeds to the analysis of 
ipo)?iad forming a chaining schciiio which is different in many respects from 
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Bruginan's (1982) ohaiiiing scheme for over. Later he passi's on to tho analysis 
of particular senses of (po)nad and states that a complete aualyais of the 
problem should take into account each sense with the prospect of finding its pro- 
totjrpical and less prototypical equivalents in the other language. Co.ieludiug, 
it may be said that Krzeszowski's analysis is unidirectional in tho st nse des- 
cribed in the previous section. 

Still, Krzoszowski's analysis contains something which at first glanr luoks 
like X discussed in section I . 

Hi. i\ TR 



where TK (trajcitor) is eithor stationary or raovmg but at a certain time its 
fiiigniunts or its complete body finds itself in the position indicated with 
relation to IM (landmark). 13, according to Krzeszowski, is a gestalt against 
wliich most protot^iiical senses of over and ipo)nad are centered and that 
apart from the alwve gestalt there are other gestalts which serve as cc^nters 
for other senses ol over and of {po)na(l which attract other equivalents. It can 
c jisily bo noted that 13 is not an X because first of all it is not an abstract logical 
or universal language expression but a representation of a physical image. 
Secondly, it is not an input to any analysis; it is rather a result of the analysis, 
i.e. bringing together the most relevant properties wliich attract the most 
prototypical usage of over and {po)Mul. Thus, it is a tionstruct of a totally 
different kind tlxan X in section 1. 

I would like to claim that coining up with a gciu-ralization concerning con- 
tmstcd languages at the end of the anal^-tie procedure is nothing different from 
what wo have been doing in practice since the establishing of the Polish-English 
Contrastivo Project. It is tho status that We were attributing to tho generaliza- 
tion, i.e. X, wliich was ditferent in transformational generative tjr similar stu- 
dies. Contrastivo research in cognitive Unguistics terms demystifies tho pro- 
cedure and reflects in a better way the particular stops of the analysis. This way 
certain problems disappear, cf tlio pains taken by Fisiiik, LipiAskii-Grzegorek 
and Zabrufiti (1978:31-30, 07-69 and other) to (ind a common notion for 
direct object ai\d other objects in English and Polish. 



8 



A note concerning relation between theoretical and applied contrastivo 
studies is necessary. Ci)nducting eontnistive studies unidirectional ly in both 
theoretical and applied studies docs not make the distinction invalid. An ac- 
count of similarities and difTcrrnees in compared languages lor purely des- 
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criptive reasons shoufc remain as an interesting aud valid enterprise. An 
applied t^ntrastive linguist would be able to profit more from findings of a 
theoretical linguist working with pTOtotypcs and iln, family resemblance 
principle since it seems to be easier to use the results ol siuch theoretical oon- 
trastive work for preparation of teaching materials and other goals. The 
translation seems to be more direct since TOS would not !)q cliaracterized by 
adirectionality and would not contain an extremely complex formal apparatus 
which is oft^n unreadable for an applied linguist. The above statements are to 
be taken as very tentative since rontrastive research in i n/s of cognitive 
liiij^uistics, as cognitive linguistics itself, is in a very early stage ol development. 
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TOWARDS C(3NTRASTIVE iMORPHOLOGY: 
THE (X)MPARAT1 VK DEGREE OF POLISH AND ENGLISH 

AIXJErnVES 



Adam WojciCKi 

i'nin*rMit^ of WafMir 

1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. The purpose of the present paper is twofold. First, we set out to 
describe selected morphologic^ aspects of the comparisou of Polish and 
English adjectives i.e. account for the morphological structure of complex 
word-forms containing morphological or lexical exponents of the grammatical 
category of comparative degree. An attempt is made to find out to what extent 
form and meaning of the relevant word-forms are regular i.e. accoimtable in 
terms of general statements (rules). It will turn out that the two languages 
under consideration exhibit substantial differences in this respect. The des- 
cription is couched withm the recently proposed framework of Categorial 
Lexical Model of word formation (Beard (1977), Laskowski (1981), Szymanek 
(1981)). 

Our second aim is to consider some general consequences that our analysis 
entails for contrastive morphology. We argue that two crucial notions uf 
theoretical generative morphology prove useful for contrastive morphology: 

— the notion of rule productivity 

— the distinction between Derivational and Afiixational Rules. 

Smce Categorial Lexical Model is the only framework in which the latter 
distinction is drawn explicitly \\re will tentatively conclude that Categorial 
Lexical Model bettor serves the aims of contrastive moi'phology than the 
classic and most widely accepted framework of generative morphology ex- 
pounded in Aronoff (1976). 

1.2. It is a well recognized fact in traditional Slavic Linguistics that 
word-formation affixes display a two way overlap between form and meaning. 
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On the one Ixand affixes exhibit a wide range of meanings (e.g. [H-k]: diminutive 
in sfW«?+i'+« *Iittle head' and feminine in aktor+k-^-a *aetress') and on the 
other hand some word formation categories may be expressed by a number of 
formally distinct affixes (diminutives: kwiai+ek ^flower*, Jiac-\-%k 'fiat*)* This 
insight has been incorporated hito the Categorial Lexical Model in the form of a 
distinction drawn between Rules of Derivation and Rules of Affixation. Rules 
of Derivation specify the network of semantic and syntactic relations that hold 
between complex lexical items in a given language and are encoded by deriva- 
tional means. Each Rule of Derivation implies the existence of at least one 
(in most eased more than one) Rule of Affixation which specifies the phono- 
logical shape and the distribution of various exponents of these semantic 
relations. The attachment of a given affix to a given class of derivational bases 
is in most cases governed by a complex interplay of phonological, morpholo- 
gical, semantic and lexical factors that are encoded in the grammar as condi- 
tions on Rules of Affixation (cf. Booij (1977) and Szymanek (1981 ) for a detailed 
study of a number of Rules of Affixation and conditions on them). 

1.3. The primary aim of contrastive morphology could bo defined as the 
study of how certein cross-linguistic grammatico-semantic categories are 
realized by morphological means in the languages xmder consideration. This 
view is implicit in a number of cross-linguistic investigations of derivational 
phenomena (Dressier (1980) and references quoted therein). One should note 
that any contrastive analj^^is along these lines presupposes the existence of 
a well-defined set of seniantico-grammatical categories such as those employed 
in traditional descriptions of derivational morphology (Nomina Agentis, 
Nomina Aetionis, Nomina Loci, etc. cf. Grzegorczykowa and Puzynina (1979)). 
Calrgorial Lexical Model is the only model of generative morphology in which 
such i^eniantic categories are encoded in grammar in the shape of Rules of 
Derivation. 

1.4, The most widely accepted model of generative morphology is that of 
AronofT (1976). As jwinted out in >Szymanek (1985) Arouoff's theory hinges 
crucially on the *ono affix — one rule' principle (Aronoff, 1976:89 flF) which 
coupled with tlie Unitarj' Base Hypothesis (Aronoff, 1976:47) predicts that 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between morphological riiles and the 
formally distinct affixes identifiable in a given language. This assumption 
(implicit in other generative models of morphology cf. Halle (1973), Allen 
(1978), Licber (1980), Selkirk (1982)) is incompatible with the primary aim of 
contrastive moq^hology as defined in 1.3.: 

(a) Morpliological description couched in terms of Aronoff 's theorj^ does not 
sliow how a given cross-linguistic semantic category is realized by various 
nioq>}i(>l()gical exiK)nents in different language.^. It is due to the fact that in 
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Aronoff 's framework there are no moans of expressing the semantic identity 
of formally distinct aflSrea. As Szymanek points out; "... by strictly 
adhering to Aronoff 's 'one affix — one rule' principle one is unable to 
express the fact that the suffixes -{-cUioTi and +m5?U are related to each 
other ssmiutioally../' (Szymanek, 1985:5). 

(b) As a result Aronoff 's framework fails to provide the basis of comparison, 
an indispoasable foundation of a contrast! ve linguistic analysis. 

It stands to rtnison that cross-linguistio similariti^ between morphological 
rules could only be encmied in a linguistic description when semantic con- 
siderations are called into play. In so far as the classic Saussurian principle of 
the arbitrariness of linguistic sign (de Saussure (1916)) is valid there seems to be 
nothing in the formal aspect of morphological processes which would indicate 
their semantic identity. Thus given the complete sets of Aronovian morpholo- 
gical rules for two languages under comparison (Ll and L2) there is no way in 
which any of the morphological rules in Ll could be compared to any morpho- 
logical rule in L2. On the other hand, within the Categorial Lexical Model 
morphological rules of Ll could be compared with their functional (semantically 
equivalent) onunterparts in L2 in a straightforward manner, since in this frame- 
work semantically related Rules of Affixation are grouped under one heading of 
a Rule of Deriv^ation, Rules of Dsrivatioa, in turn, encode grammatioosomantic 
categories realized in deriviitionul inurpholugy of various languages. 

2. THE CUMPAIIATIVE DEGREE OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES 

Within the C^togorial Lexical Model the productiou of tho English word 
forms contaiaing lexical or morphological e>:paiients of the category of com- 
parative degree is elTectod by two Rulus of AtUxatioa of th- foliinviag sliipe: 



(1) [Ylcx) ^[XW.o. + //Vr// 

(2) [YJcp ^ I lino ; r// # # LXJadj.g. 

where: 

[YJcD ^ Word forms coritaiaiug t'xp:>aonts of tlx- coinpirativo <l(^grce 

[^Jadj.g. ~~ gnidablc adjectives 

// // — underlying representation 

V — unspecified vowel 

# — word boundary 

+ ~ morplKMue boundary 



Our present task is to est iblish tho range of application and the productivity 
of the above Rules of Affixation, In oth3r wordj^ we wdl approach the so far 
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unresolved problem which English adjectives form the comparative degree 
periphrastically and which inflectionally. From the traditional analyses of 
this issue (e.g. Quirk et al. 1972) the following conclusions can be dra^^-n: 

— uni-syllabic adjectives form the synthetic dtgue 
e.g. sad : sadder 

— tri-and more syllabic adjectives form the analytic degree 

e.g. contemporary : tnore contemporary 

intelligent : more intelligiTit 
e.g. beautiful : more beautiful 

The most problematic is the group of disyllabic adjectives. English disyllabic 
adjectives can be stressed either on the first or on the second syllable. In the 
latter case they form synthetic degree (Jespersen (1949)) e.g. polite — politer. 
This allows ns to subsume unisyllabic and disyllabic adjectives stressed on the 
second syllable inider one generalization: 

(3) Adjectives that end in the stressed syllable form the category of degree 
syT\thetically. 

One should note that (3) does not account for a numerous group of disyllabic 
adjectives which take morphological endings of degree and are stressed on the 
first syllable. We can classify these adjectives according to their stem endings: 

(4) A. [i] — funny, noisy, wealthy, friendly, happy, etc. 

B. [|] — gentle, feabie, simple, noble, etc. 

C. [9r] — clever, bitter, etc. 

[g^j _ liollow, shallow, narrow, etc. 

In what follows an attempt will be made to prove that all these adjectives are 
unisyUabic at the underlying level and as such could be subsumed under (3). 
The final syUabic segment is in all these words introduced in the course of 
phonological derivation via the operation of an independently motivated 
phonological rule. We will need two such rules: «onorant Syllabification and 
Schwa Insertion to account for words in 4 (A, B) and (4 (C), respectively. 
Chomsky and Halle set up the rule of Sonorant SyUabification (1968:85): 

(6) [+8on] .[-fsyll]/C_* 

to account for the alternations between syllabic and nonsyUabic sonorants in 
words such as: sc.hi^i : schimiatie, hinder : hindrance, burgle : burglary. Rubaoh 
revised the above rule restricting the left-hand side context to [^obstruent] 
in order to prevent it from the application to words such ^sfbu (Rubach (1977)) . 
Now we have: 

(6) [+son] ► [-fsyU] /[+obstruent]__# 



ComptavUtx degree SI 

The underiying representation of adjectives in (4 B) looks now as follows: 
//fVbl//. If we assume that the rule of Stress Assignment precedes Sonorant 
Syllabification in the phonological derivation then all adjectives in (4 B) are 
•ubject to the Rule of Affixation (1). The derivation of simple and simpler 
proceeds as follows: 

(') UR ll^V^*ll //sinpl #// 

Stress Assignment 'sinpl # 'sinpl* 

Rule of Affixation (I) — 'sinpl 4-Vr# 

Sonorant Syllabification (6) 'siiip^* — 

Nasal Assimilation '8imp|# 'simpl+Vr# 

Note, that the comparative dagree morpheme [+Vr] must carry a morpheme 
boundary [+] to prevent the application of (6) to structures such as: 'simpl 
-fVr*. 

Adjectives listed in (4). A have the following underlying representation: 
//funj#//and thus can be subsumed under generalization (3) after the applica- 
tion of Stress Assignment. The final surface [i] is in all these words derived from 
the underlying //j// via the rule of Sonorant Syllabification. 

The most problematic group of disyllabic adjectives is (4) C. where the 
final unstressed syllable has the following structure: 

{:} 

If these words are to be uiiisyliabio at the miderlyiiig level then the [o] segment 
must be introduced by a phonological rule. We can tentatively state this rule 
as follows: 

(9) Schwa Insertion (informal) 

«---w/c_|;j 

The derivation of clever and ckvcrer proceeds now a.s follows: 
(10) 

UR //klcvr#// //klevr#// 

Stress Assignment 'klevr# 'klevr# 

Affixation Rule (1) — 'klevr#Vr# 

Schwa Iiisfu-tion (9) 'klev9r# 'klevar # Vr # 

Summmg up: the English adjectives containing lexical or morphological 
exponents of the comparative degree are not hsted in the Lexicon but generated 
by productive Rules of Affixation. These rules either attach a morpheme of 
degree to an adjectival stem or precede an adjectival steLi with the lexical 
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exponent of degree. We claim that the rule of synthetic degree formation 

j" -{-stress"! f>^ 

(Aflaxation Rule 1) operates only on the following structure: ^^^^ JO,# 

ADJ.G. The stems of gradable adjectives that do not 
condition take the lexical exponent of degree. 



;ulfi 



this structura 



S. THE COMPARATIVE DEGREE OF POLISH ADJECTIVES 

The discussion of the relevant Polish data is an attempt to answer two 
questions'. 

(1) What is the distribution of morphological .and lexical exponents of the 
category of the comparative degree? 

(2) What are the underlying representations and the distribution of various 
allomorphs of the morphological exponent? 

We will present evidence confirming the following hypotheses: 

A. The production of complex word-forms containing lexical or morphological 
exponents of comparative degree is eflfectod by two Rules of Affixation: 

(13) [YlcD ►[XW.-i M 

(14) [YJcD ► //bardz4-ej//# # [XJ^dj.o. 

(for symbols cf. p.5) 

B. The Rule of Affixation (14) is fully productive. 

C. The Rule of Affixation (13) as well as allomorphy rules accounting for the 
various shapes of the comparative degree morpheme ([+ejS] vs. [+S]) have the 
status of redundancy statements in the sense of Jackendoflf (1976). In other 
words morphological marking of the comparative degree is lexically governed. 

The evidence for the productivity of (14) and the lexical government of (13) 
is presented in section 3.1. Rules of Allomorphy are discussed in some detail in 
sections 3.2. and 3.3. 

3.1 . The productivity of Affixation Rule (14) is borne out by native speakers 
linguistic intuition: 

- John H. Dick concludes his statistical research (Dick 1976) with the follow- 
ing statement: "K a native speaker of Polish hesitates which of the two 
possible forms of comparison to use he knows that the periphrastic form is 
never incorrect*', (emphasis mine) 
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^ Native ipeaken of Polish often make slips, in which both exponenta of the 
category of degree appear: 

««g. ^bardstiej g^fitazy 

*bard2iej znaosniejszy 

The fact that a great number of such mistakes pass umiotioed can be explained 
if we assume that word-forms such as: bardziej g^y and *bardziej gt$Uxy tend 
to be synonymous. The meaning of g^stszy therefore aeems to "gravitate'* 
(Aronoff's term) towards the meaning ofg^y^ i.e. gist^y tends to be semanti- 
cally non-transparent. Semantic transparency is correlated with productivity 
of the relevant morphological rules (Aronoflf 1976) so the lack of semantic 
transparency of g^stszy, etc, indicates the loss of productivity of the Rule of 
Affixation (13). 

— The number of analytic forma of degree seems to steadily diminishing. 
Words such as: pr^dszy 'swifter', gladszy 'smoother', mi^kszy 'softer 'judged aa 
perfectly natural by older speakers are not used in the speech of younger 
generation. 

The sjrnthetic forms of degree must be listed in the Lexicon for at least two 
reasons: 

^ They are subject to further uerivation. The followinj; ^ords are all derived 
from the comparative forms of adjectives: 



^yzszy 'higher' iiizszy 'lower' 

wyz8zoi6 'superiority' viiszoid inferiority' 

wywyzsza4 siQ 'he haughty' 

podwyzsza^ 'raise' 

podivyiszenie 'rostrum' 

mlodszy 'younger' siarszy 'older' 

inlodszak 'younger toddler' starszak 'older toddler' 



All adjectives in the comparative degree are subject to a very productive rule 
of word ibrmation which reclassifies adjectives as nouns without an overt 
morphgiogical marking e.g. mily 'small', inaly 'small boy' ad in: Ten iiialy dziola 
mi na nerwy. 'that small boy is getting on ray nerves', grvbszy 'thicker', 
grubszy *a thick boy' as in: Orubszy nie pieii mnie. 'Don't bug me'. 
— They exhibit idiosyncratic semantic features i.e. their meaning is not 
predictable from the meanings of the composite morphemes. The number of 
such examples is not very impressive but one should note: starszy 'superior in 
rank', 7)ilGdszy *uiferior in rank'. Hypothesis C. {section 3) predicts that both 
the number of new derivatives from comparatives and the number of new 
idiosyncratic meanings of comparatives will steadily grow. Notice a large num- 
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ber of derivatives from suppletive fonna of comparative degree which, of 
necesaity, have always been listed e.g. : 

sly 'bad* gorszy Vorse' dobry *good' hpszy 'better' 

pogorszyi 'worsen' polepszy6 'improve' 

idepszenie 'improvement* 

3.2. Even the most cursory analj^ of the relevant data reveals that the 
comparative degree morpheme appears in two shapes: 

— [ej§] as in cieplejszy Varmer', mqdrzejszy 'wiser' 

— [§] as in mhdszy *younger', gntbszy 'thicker' 

In this section we sliall discuss the phonological form and the distribution of 
these allomorphs m some detail The same problem is examined in Laskowski 
(1973, 1981) where the follo\vdng solution is oflFered: 

— There are two allomorphs of the comparative degree morpheme: 
[§] and [ejs]. 

~ Their distribution is as stated in Szober (1966): 
[ejs] appears after consonantal clusters 
[§] appears elsewhere. 

This analysis seems to bo incompatible with the data. First, the statt-ment of 
the distribution of the [ejS] allomorph is false for two reasons: 

i. There are consonantal clusters after which [s] and not [ejS] appeaw: 
tff : gqstszy 'denser', soczj/stszy 'mellower', ftostszy 'simpler', wyrazUtszy 

*more conspicuous' 
rd : twardszy 'harder* 

ii. On the other hand, [ejS] appears regularly after consonantal clusters 
split by a high lax vowel at the underlying level: 

sprytnujszy *more slurewd' //sprit+in-fej4 &+i//- 

Second, the comparative degree morpheme must have at least three and not 
two allomorphs: //ifi//, //ejS//. //ti// : //://§//. Some adjectival ste^ms exhibit 
palatalization m the comparative form, other do not. As their behaviour m this 
respect is unpredictable it must be recorded at the underlying level. 

ANTERIOR PALATAUZATION 

1 : 1 wcsoly : weselszy 

'joyous' *more joyous' 

vs. 

n : q zielony : zieUnszy 

'green' 'green comp.' 



krdtki 


: krdtszy 


•short' 


'shorter' 


skiry 


: atarszy 


•old' 


•older' 
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l-8t VELAR PALATALIZATION 



: tizszy 
: 'obese comp.' 



cichy 
'silent' 



: cichizy 
'more ailent* 



We claim tliU [oj] is introduced by aa aUoinoq)hy rule of £J-Epentheais, 
which can tentatively be formulated as foUon s: 



(16) 0- 



The i segment after [ej] in (15) is necessary to prevent the phonological rule of 
J-Deletion from application to [ej]. An apparent exception to the [+son] re- 
striction (Jerzy Rubuch personal communication) on the second member of the 
consonantal cluster is the word kUtoy *easy' (comp. lativiejszy *eaaier*). Note, 
however, that at the underlying level this word has the following form: 
//watw+i//. It is a woU recognized fact that at least some Polish surface [v] are 
derived from underlying //w//. 

A large group of apparent counterexamples to (15) has already been men- 
tioned: all adjectives in wliich the stem final consonantal cluster is split by an 
underljdng liigh lax vowel (e.g. adjectives ending with a very productive suffix 
[+n] jjlnjl : ttprytny 'shrewd*, sprawny ^dexterous*, rezolutny 'eloquent', etc.). 
Jerzy Rubach has point<*d out to mo, however, that Polish grammar contains 
an independently motivated allomorphy rule of the following shajie: 

(16) in . n /_C 

Now the derivation ^prytnirjszy *inore shrewd' and nufdrzrjszy Viser* pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

<17) 

vufdrzfjuzy 'wiser' sprytuh j^::y 'shrewder' 
//mondr-f s// 



mondr-f-ej{+5 
mondr'+ejJ+s 

mondr'+ej+s 
mondz+ej +5 



//sprit+in + 5// 
sprit + n-f-s 

sprit+n -|-eji +>s 

sprit+q-f eji'f s 

sprit-i-q-f-ej-f s 



UR after the 
Rule of AlHxation (13) 
Allomorphy (16) 
Allomorphy (15) 
Anterior Palat. 
Yer Deletion 
r-SpoU-out-rule 



3.3. Another important rule of allomorphy in the relevant area of Polish 
morphology has the following shape: 

(18) {+k} (+ok} {+ok} > a/„{8} comp. 
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One should notice that {+ k} is deleted only if it is a separate morpheme, not % 
part of a morpheme (e.g. dziki *wild*, dzikszy Vilder*), The following para* 
digmatio relations point to the suffisal nature of [+ek], [-f ok], [+k]: 



E+ek] 










•distant' 


dal 


^distance' 


[+ok] 










^deep' 


gw€7)ibj+a 


*abyss' 


.ffr+oc+t 


Vide' 




'widen' 




^high' 


pod+vi^+S-{'i-\-tg 


raise* 


[+k] 










*cIose' 


bli£+€j 


•closer' 




'low' 




'lower' 




'swift' 


prendz^ej 


*s\rifter' 




^smooth' 




'stroke' 



Nykiel and Fidelholtz (1981) argue that [k] has the form //Jk// at the underlying 
level on the strength uf the following arguments; 

i. The vowel in this sufiix blocks the choice of the long ft)rm of the com- 
parative morplienie [ + ejH], which, Nykiel and Fidelholtz (1981) repeat 
after Szober (HiCJii), appeals when an adjectival stem ends in a consonan- 
tal cluster. 

ii. Some HteniH exhibit palatalization before H kj: goiiki ^bitter', icazki 
'weighty \ 

There are srrions objections to both arguments. One important problem orer- 
lookrd in Nykiel and Fidellioltz's analysis (1981) is the question of ordering 
of two rules of allomorphy: EJ-Epenthesis (15) and K-Delction (18). Note, 
that if K-Deletion is ordered after EJ-Epenthesis then the underlying high 
lax vowel before [-j-k] is superfluous since the context for the application of 

EJ-Epenthesis is not met (this context is C "^^^^^^ 
^ 4- son 

and not CC a^ assumed by Nykiel and Fidelholtz). If, on the other hand, 

K-Deletion is ordered before EJ-Epenthesis then the consonantal cluster dis- 

ap]>ear8 before EJ-Epenthesis could apply. The second argument adduced by 

Nykiel a'^id Fidelholtz hi favour of //ik// structure of [+ k] is weak, as there is no 

palatalization in the vast majority of adjectival stems followed by [+k] e.g.: 

gladki 'smooth', gi^tki 'flexible', mi§kki 'soft', wq^^ki 'narrow', pr^dki 'swift', 

szyhki 'quick', etc. On general methodological grounds (simplicity of descrip- 

tio.i it seems more advisable to hst two variants of two stems {gor-^-, l?o£-f , 

vag+, vas+) than to mark about twenty words as exceptions to rules of 

palatalization* 



as demonstrated in 3.2. 
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3.4. Our analysis of the comparative degree of Polish adjectives leads to the 
followii^g (x>nolusions: 

i. The synthetic forms of the comparative degree of Polish adjectives are 
listed in the I<exicon. 

ii. The alloniorphy variation [+§] :[+ej§] is accounted for by the allomorphy 
rule of EJ-Epenthesis, which adds the morpheme [+ej] to adjectival 



stems ending with a consonantal cluster of the following siiape 



■41 1 

L+sonJ 



iiip The analytic forms of the comparative degree of Polish adjectives are 
generated by a productive Rule of Affixation. 

4. CONCLUSIONS* 

FromouraTialysisof the i t li^vaiit data tlic lollowiiig conclusions may be drawn: 

i. The lexit nl funiis ol romparativo drgroe of Polish and English adjectives 
are isunun phic and gcMu rated by pn diu tive niurphologieal rules. 

ii. The morphological fonna of comparative degree, although isomorphic, 
have markedly difiVrent status in linguistic competence of native speak- 
ers of the two languages under consideration. Polish ord-forms must be 
listed in the Lexicon, while their English counterpart? are generated by 
a productive n^uri)}iological rule. 

We suggest thereibre, that an adecjuate eontrastivo morphological analysis 
should not be cotifined to stating the degree of isomorphism obtaining between 
the corresponding complex word-forms in Ll and L2. Structurally isomorphio 
complex word-forms may differ in another respect: they may exhibit varying 
degrees of Icxicalization as a result of being derived by morphological rules of 
varying productivity. Consequently, in spite of apparent structural similarity, 
such items have a markedly different status in native speakers linguistic com- 
petence. Those described by unproductive **redundancy" rules must be sorted as 
separate lexical entries in speakers mental Lexicon while those accoiuited for 
by productive morphological rules could be readily generated by speakers- 

In his classic stiuiy **How do phonolooiral rules compare'* {Gussmann 1976) 
Gussmann substant iated tlie claim tliat plionological processes of various lan- 
guages must not be compared on the basis of their functional unity alone (the 



♦ I am grat4?ful to Andrzej Bogusiswski, Antliony Sedgewick Bak&s, Tatiafxa Ka* 
mii^Rkft and most of all Jerzy Rubaoli for assistanoo aad advice. 

^ The details conconiing all the rnlcjs of Polisli phonology referred to in this paper are 
to be found in Rubach (19S1). 
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identity /similarity of the changes they effe^^fc e.g. palatalization, vowel nasaliza- 
tion, etc.). Qussmarn (1975) points to other equally important factors: 

— depth or ordering i.e. is the rule relatively early or relatively late within the 
phonology 

— interaction with other phonological rules 

and argues convincingly that functionally equivalent phonological rules of Ll 
and L2 have sometimes strikingly different status in the respective grammars 
when these factors are also taken into consideration. 

FoUo^'ing the spirit of Gussmami's argument we suggest that an adequate 
contractive morphological analysis should not be confined to stating semantic 
and formal equivalence between complex word-forms in H and L2. We have 
pointed out the advantages of two crucial insights of theoretical morjihology 
for comparing morphological rules in two languages: 

— the notion of rule productivity 

— the distinction of Rules of Affixation and Rules of Derivation 

The possibilities of corroborating our proposal are limited due to a small 
amount of descriptive work in generative morphology carried out to date. We 
hope, however, that they have been stated sufficiently clearly to invite cri- 
ticism leading to further refinements. 
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DUTCH LOANWORDS IN MUNSEE: 
THE CONTRASTIVE PHONOLOGY OF BORROWING 



B$J^fian i^tUion^ Scienu Faumhlion 

0. One of the most iiitoreating tost-cases for contrast! ve phonology, and 
contractive linguistics in general, is the situation of 'languages in contact". 
The present study, analysing a case of contact between two genetically unrela- 
ted languages, viz. Dutch (a West-Germanic language of the Indo-European 
family) and Munsee (an Eastern Algonquian language), focuses on the metho- 
dological implications of these data for oontrastive phonology. ^ 

L The language of the XVIIth century Dutch colonists of New Nether- 
land has left various lexical traces in the Delaware languages. Ives Goddard has 
given us an extremely xiseful survey of the contingent of Dutch loanwords 
in Delaware, supplemented by a short Ust of Jersey Dutch and Swedish bor- 
rowings.* Among the Delaware languages, it is the Munsee dialect* (which 



* On oontrastive linguistics and phonology, soe Fisiak (1975, 1976), Eliasaon (ed. 
1984; of. Swiggers 1985b), For some methodologiciil implicatioas of linguijsrtic contacts, 
eepeoialJy from the diachronic point of view, see Hamp (1970, 1972, 1975). The data given 
here complement those given in Swiggers (1985a), where no theoretic^ exploitation is 
oflfered. 

» Qoddard (1974), with subsequent use of the materials in Goddard (1982). For baok- 
gTX)und information, see Goddard (1971). 

' ''Munsee is an Eastern Algonquian language, spoken at the time of European 
contact on the upper Delaware River and the lower Hudson. Subsequently, westward 
migrations brought the speakers of Munsee to soattered locations in Oklalioma Kansas, 
Wisoonain, w^tem Ontario (three resor\*e«), and western New York State. The're are at 
least fragmentary data from all of these places except Wisconsin, but esoept where noted 
the forms given in this paper are from speakers at Moraviantown and Munoey, on the 
Thames River in western Ontario. In 1965 there were about forty -four speakers; at pre- 
sent there may be no more than twenty, all at Moraviantown. It should be noted that 
locally the term '*Munsee" is used only for the group Munoey; the Munsee -speskers at 
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prevailed in New Netherland territory) that shovs the largest nximber of bor- 
rowed words. Although our knowledge of the phonological systems of XVIIth 
centtiry Dutch and Munsee (or Delaware in general)* is still imperfect,* an 
attempt will be made here to gain some insight in the phonological aspeota of 
the transfer. 



2. Mimsee has adapted all the consonantal and vocalic phonemes of Dutch 
to its own phonological system. With regard to the consonant system^ we can 
observe the following divergences between XVIIth century Munsee and Dutch: 



MUNSEE 



DUTCH 



Lab Den Pal Vel Glot 



stops 


P 


t 


& 


fric. 






a 


nasals 


m 


n 




approx. 


w 




j 


lateral 




1 




triU 




r 





Lab Alv/Pal Vel Glot 



stops 



frus. 




f 






V 




m 


appr. 


w 


kt. 




triU 





t 
d 



Moraviantown considrr tlicnifeolvcs **De]awarc8**. Howcv<?r, sincx} **Delaware" is also the 
preferred self deaignatioii in Eiiglifc^h of the Oklahonia Dolawaretj, whose language is 
mutually intelligible wi ih MmiBOi}, it seexxis preferable for lingui^io purpoaes to ufie the 
traditional labels, Munsee for the language now spoken in Ontario and Unami for that in 
Oklahoma" (Goddard 1982:16-17), Since the early XXth century, Munsee became 
extinct in WiaconBin, Kansas;, Oklal^onia and Cattaraugus; since 1965 it haa become 
extinct at Six Nations Reserve. 

* On the iznportanee of Munsee (the inost conservative Eastern Algonquian language 
from the phonological point of view) for tlie reconstruction of Common Delaware and «f 
Proto-Algonquian, see Goddard (1978:71-3; 1982); on ita position witliin Eastem 
Algonquian, see Goddard (1979; 1980). 

* For the history of the Munsee phonological system, Goddard (1982) is of fundamen- 
tal importance. As to XVIIth century Duteh, there are handbooks of the language of this 
•'classical period'* (see e.g. Hennkens 1 973), but none of these ofiers a clear picture of the 
phonological sygtem. To reconstruct this Rj'stem, I liave ufied data from the historical 
grammars of Dutch (Schonfold 1921; de Witto 1962; Gooesens 1974), and from XVIIth 
century grammatical descriptioxis (e.g. Christiaen van Heule, Pt NederduyUche Cframma* 
tica ofte Spraec-konat, 1625; Samuel Ampz'mg, Nederlandsch Tael^berieht, 1628; Petrua 
Montanus, De Spreeckonst, 1636; A. L. Kok, Ont-u^trp der Neder-duU^Jie LtUer-kon$tp 
1649). 

* According to the descriptions of tlie XVIIth century granmiarians, Dutch had no 
phoneme /g/: the sound [g] occurred only in afiaimilatory contexts (before d and b); floe 
the remarks by Mont anus, Dt Sprceckorut (of, note 5), p. 80» 



Du> h UKm%iX)rds in MunMe 



The units of the Dutoh consonant sj'stem grouped together into blocks were 
uniformly rendered in Munsee': 

1. Munsee p reflects Dutch p, b. f, and v: 
Munaee pari : : Butch j>an [pan] 
Munaee p6'M : : Dutish bottr [bo* tor] 

Munsee j^niSvia:n :: Dutch fransmanliranmian] 
Munsee Hlp^l : : Dutch zUver [zilvor] 

2. Munsee § renders Dutch s, z (and for the variant S, see below): 
Munsee S^init :: Dutch smid [smit] 

Munsee iak- :: Dutch zak [zak] 

3- Munsee 1 stands for Duti?h 1 and r: 
Munsee md\kdl :: Dutch irioker [mo'kor] 
Munsee miUk ; : Dutch mvlk [melk] 

We may conjc^cture that a similar adaptation would have taken place for 
Dutch t and d (>Munsee t), and for Dutch y and x Munsee x), but we 
have no examples of loanwords with [d] and [y].* Two further facts should be 
noted about the consonant correspondences. The first is the systematic upe of 
Munsee 5 (not s) for Dutch s, a fact which reminds one of the equally disturuing 
correspondences — as far as the system of sibilants is concerned — between 
Egyptian and Akkadian, and between Sumerian and Babylonian adapta- 
tions,* Here the explanation must be sought in the pronunciation of Dutch s, 
which was (and still is> at least in Belgian Dutch) an alvwlar soimd (with 
slight apex retraction ):^^ this sound (and its voiced counterpart z) was nearer 
to Munsee s tiian to Munsee s (a dental sound). 

The second obst^rvation concerns the presence of non-phonological sounds 
in the Dutch loanwords. More specifically, two forms must be mentioned 



' For the notation of the Munsco words 1 follow Go<Jdard (1974); tho colon indicate* 
length (of the preceding vowel or consonant), tho acute ticcent marks primary strosB and 
tlie grave marks secoixdary stress, For tlie translation of the loanwords, I refer to Goddard's 
article. 

• There are no exivmples in Goddard's (1974) list, nor in a sliorter Hat of additions sent 
to me in Jime 1984. 1 am grateful to Ives Qoddard for his precious help in tliese mattersp 

• For tlie correspondence* between Egyptian and Akkadian (both Babylonian and 
Assyrian}, see the list of proper names in Vergota (1973:84-101); for the oorre^ponden- 
coiJ between Sumeriaxi and Babylonian, see Lieberman (1977:98-9, 116-7). 

" Tliis fact explains why Dutch morpheme -final s followed by the diminutive j (6*g. 
(of^'e, baasje) has given way to the pronunciation i ([bodo], [ba'Sd]). 

^^^ith tho apex takiiig an interdental position, as can be gathered &om the attested 
pronunciation (Cattaraugtis, Six Nations Beserve) 9 (graph <9» for Munsed'S; see Hewitt 
(n.d.), Brinton — Anthony (1888;vi-vii), and Goddard (1982:18, note 3). 
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here: 

Dutch kiJ-kn^ (Munsee kd'JkoJ) 
Dutch poes (Munsee pdJi'J) 

Both Dutch fo^ms are in fact eall-names for animals (respectively, pigs and 
cats). The Dutch standard word for "pig" was varkenjverken (modem standard 
Dutch varken), and kid-kuS was (and still is) a c^iU-note for pigs. This word, 
which has a non-phonological [s] from the point of view of standard Dutch, is 
typical for Ka^t-Flemish and East-Xetherlandic dialects. The word seems to 
have spread from the East-Walloon area^* towards Limburg and the Rhenish 
area. In this word, therefore, there was a sound [sj, whicli corresponds exactly 
to Munsee 5. The s^ime sound also occurs in the cail-name of the cat (standard 
Dutch knt): poes. This word has two phonet ic realizations when used aftectively* 
[pus] and [pus] (diminutive: [pusko] or [pusk*?]).^^ 

3. The adaptation mechanism for tht' vocalics units ofters more problems, 
especially because of our defective knowledge of the vowel systems of XVIIth 
century Munsee aiul ])ut(!h. Goddard (1982:18) retains eleven vocalic units 
for presi*ut-day Munsee (viz. 9, a, i, v, o, y, a, i\ i\ a\ o), but the extra-short 
vowels 5 and d can be reduced to r und a in fimctiun of the environment (stress 
amtext).^^ The phonetic values of the remaining nine units are: 

/o/ : [o], with conditioned variants (1], [Uj and [ a j 
/a/ : [a ], with conditioned variant [aj 

/e/:i.j 
/o/;fi;] 

/e7:[^:1 

/a'/ : fa'j, with free variant [ /J and t-onditioncd variant [a\ 

1* On this dialect word, see Breub (1910:114), ({(m^.^^^'IuutIs (19r)0- H»r)S:37 1. s,v. 
keu^,k4uske)\ 3k\&\n\T% [\^l^:2b2,, s.v. kmj. kuzzje). ntu\ Stadcnrf (1982:481, ^.w varken: 
kot^jke)^ Acrordiiig to Van Os (19Sl:0y), kuuH-kuus would bo a c;ill-noU' for t'ovvs. 

" On t \\v WaUoon word, see Sigart (18(U>;130, formic (fuche, Cfhi'-he-couvhr, concouche), 
Wiaimus (1947:110 and 113, forms ct^cusse and ousiicl cu.sm'I), uml llan^t (1948:103. 
cuch^. cuchkt, cucusse, cusse), Seo alsi^ Jersey French kos *^sow*' (tS])i'nco ltH]0;138); for tlie 
ot>Tno]()gy, fw?e FEW (vol. 11:1254^56). 

On fUlophonie variiition in afTectivo ypeoch (with application to Dutch), soo Roo- 
landtB (196(5; 1975). 

The transcription used in Goddard (1982) ''was arrived at after experimenting 
with more abstract levels, which were found to be less convonienf (1982:18). For the 
rolo of stress in Munsee, see Goddard (1974:163; 1982:19). 
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The vowel systems of XVIIth century Munsee and Dutch can be reconstructed 
u follows: 



MXmSEE 



DUTCH 





"Front 


Centr. 


Back 


close 




I U 


0- 


hai£ 
open 


fi' 


9 




open 


8 




A 





Front 


Central 


Back 


cloaa 




* 7 


u" 






9 


o* 


half 
open 


e (CB) 




0 


open 




a" 


a 



The following systematic correspondences obtain: 

1. Mimsee /a'/:: Dutch /a*/ and /a/ 

examples: Munsee niwSt/a:l » 
Munsee d:pSlS^ 

2. Mimsee /a/ : : Dutch /a/ 

examples: Munsee 2)dn 

Munsoe pdmpr.l 

3. Munsee jtj : : Dutch /g/ 

example: Munsee h4:7np9t 

4. Munsee /i'/:: Dutch /i'/, /i/ and /e'/ 

exaLAples: Munsee pnmpi:l 
Munsee pi : IkdS 
Munsee iSudip 

6. Munsee /o"/ :: Dutch /o'/ and juj 
examples: Munsee md : kdl 
Munsee kdtom 



Dutch nieuwjaar [m wja*r] 
Dutch appel [opal] 

Dutch pan [pan] 
Dutch pampicT^^ (jyampfr] 

Dutch Jheind [hem(p)t] 

Dutch pampier [pampi'r] 
Dutch pirkes^'^ [pirkosj 
Dutch zweep [zwe'p] 



Dutch moker [mo'k^r] 
Dutch katoen [katu*n] 



K one discards the problem uf vowel length, the correspondences are 
rather straightforward. The Dutch close front vowels i' and e' are rendered by 

According to Goddard (1974:156) this is a non-standard Diitcli form; it waa, how- 
ever, the usual XVllth century word (compare Oudoiuana 1869—1880: vol V, 553j 
Verdam 1932:459). Note tliat tliiswaaako the form used in tho Dutch dialect of Old New 
York (sec Van Loon 1938:31). 

Thia fonxi must bo Jersey Dutch, ba rightly noted by Gkxidard (1974:156; 1982: 
33). The Old New York Dutoh form wa» pirlM (see Van Loon 1938:31). The Middle 
I)utch form \vu8 perktr, ptrkd, pucker, or ptrkt (see Oudcmans 1869-1880: vol. V, 690 
and 598; Verdam 1932: 463). 
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the close front vowel i' in Munsee (which can also reflect Dutch i), and Munsee 
jo I is used for the Dutch close back vowels u' and o". The functionally most 
loaded unit is Munsee /e/, which stands for 

— Dutch I : Munsee kiSt, mp^l, corresponding to Dutch kist [kist] and zilver 
[zilvor] 

— Dutch e : Munsee mSUh, from Dutch inclk [melk] 

— Dutch y : Munsee SHp, from Dutch schup [sxyp], dialect v ariant [skyp] 

— Dutch 0 : Munsee ViUmp, from Dutch tromp [trompl" 

— Dutch o : compare the above mentioned woids (V.p^U, pi:lk9§ and 

and which, in addition, is used as an cptMithetio vowel to avoid the following 
intra-syllabie consonant clustt-rs in Dutch: m {p)t, hi, U; fr (Munsee pol), br 
(Munsee pjl), si, sm (Munsee iSJin), zw (Munsoe i3w), tr (Munsee iaZ)." 

Although one caimot exclude the jKjpbiUty that sonio of these words were 
borroNvcd in a specilk- dialect form of XVlIth eentuiy Dutch that would give 
optimal i vsulU for the analysis of the correspt)ndences (by having, for mstauce, 
a more opi^n pronunciation of /u*/), it seems that the reconstructed phonemic 
inventories can ht;lj) \i8 to gain more insight in the phonological adaptation of 
Dutch loanwords in Ihinsfc. 
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TEANSFER AND RELATED STRATEGIES IN THE 
ACQUISITION OF ENGLISH RELATIVE 
CLAUSES BY ADULT ARAB LEARNERS 



Hanna Y. TcsHYiai 

Jn-^ajdk ^aUonal VnittrtU^ 

13JTR0DUCTI0N 

The focus of research in second language acquisition in recent years has 
shifted from a teaching perspective to an emphasis on learning. The processes 
through which a second language is learned as well as the learner's production 
of the target language have been xmder close scrutiny. The learner is viewed as 
an active participant engaged in a creative construction process, formulating 
and testing rules and hypotheses and employing various rules and strategies 
in understanding and producing utterances in the lai^et language, (cf. Corder^ 
1967; Selinker, 1969; Nemser, 1971; and Dulay and Burt, 1974). 

While there is an abundance of contrastive analysis and error analysis 
studies dealing with the acquisition of phonological and morphological com- 
ponents of English by learners from many different language backgrounds, 
there are relatively speaking few studies that are totally devoted to the area 
of syntax. 

Within tlie area of syntaZi relativization is an important and rich structure. 
In the literature, the acquisition of English relativization by Arab ESI learn- 
ers has not received a thorough investigation (of. Fox, 1970; Schachter, 1974; 
Scott and Tucker, 1974; Schachter et al, 1976; loup and Kruse, 197/; andGass, 
1979). Many questions remain to be answered satisfactorily in these studies. 
There is a controversy among these researchers about the role of language 
transfer. The nature of transfer and other strategies is not adequately treated. 

There are many reasons that motivate a comprehensive study of the 
acquisition of English relativization by Arab ESL learners. Among the re- 
search questions that remain to be answered satisfactorily are the problems that 
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Arab £SL learners enootmter in the acquisition of Engiiab relativization. On 
the baais of previotis studies and personal experience, some of these problems 
include the appearance of the resumptive pronoun, relative pronoun deletioUi 
selection and morphology, and the lack of distinction between restrictive 
and nonrestrictive relative clauses in English. 

In this study, a sample of written production of English relative clauses by 
Arab ESL learners from the elementary, intermediate, and advanced £SL 
levels is analyzed. Problematic areas in English relativization are isolated and 
identified. Errors are quantified in terms of percentages of occurrence so at 
to determine the influence of interlingual and intralingual factors. Finally, the 
role and nature of language transfer and other perceptual and production 
strategies involved in the acquisition of English relativization by Arab ESL 
learners are investigated more thorouglily. 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 
The Four Tests 

Following Adams (1978), who recommends the use of multiple meo&ures 
n data elicitation in second language acquisition research, four types of data 
elicitation techniques were used in this study in order to elicit and analyze 
the written English output of Arab ESL learners. These included a translation 
test, a grammaticality judgment task, a sentence combining t-est and a multiple 
choice test. 

The translation test involved the translation of twelve sentences from 
Modern Standard Arabic into English. These sentences represented relativiza- 
tion on the six positions of the Noun Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy of Keenan 
and Comrie (1977). The grammaticality judgment task oonsisttHJ of twenty-four 
English sentences all of which with the exception of three sentences contained 
a relative clause malformation. In the sentence combining test, the Arab ESL 
learners were instructed to combine twelve pairs of English sentences so aa 
to make one sentence out of each pair. In the fourth task, the multiple choice 
test, the subjects were presented with twelve sentences each containing a rela 
tive clause with a missing element. The subjeote were instructed to complete 
the sentences by choosing the correct answer from a list of three alternatives. 
Implementation of the study 

One htmdr^ and two Arab ESL learners participated in this study. These 
102 learners were distributed according to the institution they studied at as 
follows: 

1. The University of Texas at Austin Intensive English Program. (37) 

2, English 306Q, The University of Texas at Austin Department of English. 



(18) 
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3. The Wilton Language Center, Central Texas College, Killeen, Texaa. (28) 

4. St. Edward s University, Austin, Texas. (19) 

These Arab ESL learners had already completed their secondary education 
in their home ooimtries. However, their English language proficiency as 
represented by their TOEFL scores did not qualify them to enroll in regular 
college courses. Consequently, they were studying intensive English at English 
language institutions and intensive English programs. Upon the successful 
completion of two, three, or four semesters of intensive English, depending on 
their English language proficiency and the achievement of a score of 550 or more 
on the TOEFL, these learners enter American colleges and universities* 

The directors of the English language programs at the above-mentioned 
institutions were contacted to secure the participation of their Arab ESL 
learners in th^s study. A letter explaining the nature and purpose of this study 
together with a sample copy of the questionnaire for obtaining basic informa- 
tion about the subjects and a copy of the four tests were sent to these directors^ 
After obtaining the approval of the directors, the questionnaire and the four 
tests were administered with the help of English language instructors at these 
institutions in two separate sessions. In both sdisions, the subjects were told not 
to worry about grammatical errors or spelling mistakes. They were also told to 
answer all the items in the four tests. 

The Informal Int/erviews 

The questionnaires and t he tests wore culiectod, and an initial error analysis 
was performed on the corpus. Later, iiitbnnal interviews were conducted with 
small groups of Arab ESL learnera. The aim of these interviews was to gain 
insighte about strategies used by iVi^ab ESL learners when they acquire English 
relativizaticiu This is in liiie with the argujmmts of Jordons (1977), Tarono 
(1977), Kellennan (1977; 1979), and Sharwood-Smith (1979) who call fur 
•^participant observation'* in order to know what tho learners intend in their 
linguistic production in the second language. 

The atmosphere in these interviem was informal and friendly. The subjects 
were asked some questions about their performance in tho tests. The rescacher 
encountered some problems in conducting these informal interviews. In some 
eases, there was a time lapse between taking tho tests and conducting the inter- 
views. In addition, some subjects, particularly those who came from elementary 
levels, were uncertain about some questions in the inti^rviews. Consequently, 
the researcher had to assist these subjects in eliciting metalinguistic explana- 
tions about their performance. The subjects' responses in the informal inter- 
views were recorded by the researcher. Later, these responses and comments 
were analyzed and generalizations about the subjects' responses were made. 
These generalizations are presented hi connection with tho results of the four 
teats in the following section* 
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BESULTS DISCUSSION 

After collecting the data« an error analysis was performed on the corpua. 
The interlanguage of the subjects as manifested in their English production 
in the four tests was analyzed. The researcher adopted the criteria proposed 
by Abbott (19S0) for the well-formedness of relative clauses. Any deviation 
£rom the above criteria was considered erroneous. The data from the error 
analysis are given in Tables 1-7, Appendix A. As can be seen from these tables, 
the majority of the Arab learners' errors involved the appearance of the 
resumptive pronoim in all six relativizable positions of the Noun Phrase 
AccessibiUty Hierarchy of Keenan and Ck^mrie (1077). The appearance of the 
resumptive pronoim in these positions is apparently a case of language transfer 
from the students* native language, Arabic* The question of whether transfer 
comes from Modern Standard Ar*»bic or colloquial Arabic is irrelevant here 
because in both Modem Standard Arabic and colloquial dialects of Arabic, the 
resumptive pronoun occurs in the same type of structure. The nature and role 
of language transfer as it pertains to the appearance of the resumptive pro- 
noun is discussed below. 

Laiigungr Transfer 

Tlie most frequent error in the produetior of English relative clauses in all 
four tests employed in this study was the appearance of the resumptive 
pronoun in the relativized site. This finding corroborates the findings of 
Schachter (1974), Schachter et al. (1976), ioup and Kruse (1977), Scott and 
Tucker (1974), and Gass (1979) that Arab E8L learners extensively use the 
resumptive pronoun in English relativization. This study also lends support 
to the Noun l^lirase Accessibility Hierarchy of Keenan and CJomrie (1977), 
who indicate that lower positions on the Hierarchy are more difficult to rela- 
tivize thaii higher positions. That this was the case in this study too can be 
seen in Table 1-4, Appendix A, where Arab ESL learners made more errors in 
the last three positions of the Hierarchy than in the higher |>ositions. 

In addition to the frequent use of the resumptive pronoun, other interlingual 
errors in the cor])us included relative pionoun omission, preposition omission, 
and the use of possessive pronouns with the antecedent. Relative pronoun 
omission was reported in other studies (cf. Scott and Tucker, 1974; Schachter 
et al. , 1976; and Gass, 1979). It is attributed to interference from the native 
language since in Arabic there are no relative pronouns if the antecedent is 
indefinite. Examples from the corpus are given below: 

(1) *I saw a man was looking for you, 

(2) ♦A man bought the car is rich. 

(3) *I got a friend speaks Spanishp 
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Preposition omiaiiion in the indirect object ptwition, and the use of posseoaives 
with the anteoede ut are also caused by interference from Arabic since there are 
no prepostions ir. the indirect object positions and no constraints on the use of 
possessives with the antecendent in Arabic. Both error types from the corpus 
are illustrated below: 

Preposition omission 

(4) *The girls who I gave the books retimicd to school. 

(5) *I saw the girl who I sent a letter. 

Use of the possessive pronoun with the aiitededent 

(6) *His house which he built is large. 

Generally speaking, the extensive use of the resumptive pronoun in English 
relativization by Arab ESL learners appears to be a case of language transfer 
from the learners* native language, Arabic, to the target language, English. 

Language transfer seems to operate on two levels: the cognitive level and 
the automatization level On the congitive level, the learner uses previous know- 
ledge, i.e. , the native language, for the assimilation of new language items, i.e. , 
the targe, language, which can result in facilitative effects depending on the 
similarities between the native lajiguage and the target language or inhibiting 
effects if the native language structure and lack of knowledge of the target 
language structure lead to wrong assimilation of the target language elements. 
On the level of automatization, transfer occurs if the structures are simUar 
for the native language and the target language. Tim view of language transfer 
operating on Wo levels resembles the conception of transfer by Kellerman 
(1977) as involving two stages: projection and conversi^.on. 

The transfer of the resumptive pronoun from Arabic to Englislx relativiza- 
tion by Arab ESL learners represents one type of language transfer. This type 
of language transfer is easy for the researcher to perceive because it is a more 
or less direct transfer. This also implies that the learner must consider the native 
language and the target language as sufiiciently similar for the transfer to be 
successful. This type of direct, interlingual transfer is hero called inferencing 
tramfer because the learner miikes use of prior knowledge and experience in 
order to form h>i>otlieses about the target language by applying prior know- 
ledge and experience to the target language intake. There is also another type of 
transfer which is not as easily perceived by the researcher as inferencing trans- 
fer. This type of transfer is indirect and interlingual in which the learner makes 
use of already available interlanguage knowledge. This type of transfer which 
is due to interference from the target language can be oaUed non-infereixcing 
transfer. An example of errors caused by non-inferencing transfer is the lack of 
distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses in the ii,ter- 
language of the Arab ESL learners in this study. This distinction is clearcut 
in English (cf Quirk et al., 1972:867-871). 
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As such, uon-infereticmg transfer of grammatical features seems to be 
conditioned by two factors: (a) simpUfication of the target language structure, 
and (b) possible failture to distinguish between two surface structures m the 
target language when the native language has only one surface structure. Thus, 
transfer appeare to be of two types: direct, mterlingual. inferencmg transfer 
and indirect, intralingual, nou-infereneing transfer. 



Intralingual Krrors 

Besides the preponderance of interlingual errors represent^^d by the appea- 
rance of the resumptive pronoun in all relativizable positions in English, there 
were also other types of errors, namely, the intralingual errors. These include 
overgeneraUzation of the target language features and simplification of the 
target language structures. That intralingual factors, more specifically the 
inherent difficulty of some t>-pes of English relative clauses mfluenced the Arab 
ESL learners' English production in this study is supported by the results ot 
the informal int<>rvioW8 with these students. 

Errors under this category included relative pronoun 8t>leotion, relative 
pronoun morphology, and subject-verb agreement. Each of these errors is 
discussed below with illustrative examples from the corpus. 

Krrors involving relative pronoun selection were very ferquent in the 
production of Arab ESL learnei-s. In fact, errors of this type occurred in all four 
tests and involved all three levels of English language proficiency, though to 
var^-ing degrees (cf. Tables 1-4, Appendix A). Typical examples are given 
below; 

(7) Mohn hates tvhom his brother likes. 

(8) *Jo}ui hates ivhich his brother likes. 

(9) *Tiie book wlto I borrowed from the library is new. 

Erroi-s involving wrong selection of relative pronouns occurred in all four 
test« Tliis type of error is undoubtedly an intralingual error since Arabic rela- 
tive pronouns have one underlying base with phonological diiim.ices and are 
not L distinct as English relative pronouns. Coi.s.^quently Arab EhL learners 
encounter difficulty in relative pronoun selection in Englisli. Ihey overgenera- 
lized the use of u-hich for example to include references to human as well as 

non-huiuaii antecedents. . x r ...a 

Errors involving relative pronoun morphology are clearly intralingual 
errors. Arabic relative pronouns are inflected for gender, number and ca^e in 
mA but not in the dialects. These inflections are clearcut and there is no 
confusion as to what relative pronom^ refer to which ^^.^^^^^^^ 
relative pronouns, on the other hand, are not as distinct as their Arabic com^r- 
parta in gender and number. Eor example, whose and wham can be used with 
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masculine and feminine antecedents as well as singular and plural ones. In 
addition, there is a controversy over whether to use a;Ao or ivhom in the aocusa 
tivo case. This being the case, it is not surprising that Arab ESL learners commit 
so many errors involving relative pronoun morphology. The source of difficulty 
IS inherent in English. The following is a representative sample: 

(10) ♦The men whom are talking are friends. 

(U) *The women wlhose went to the market came back. 

(12) The boy wlio^n father camo here is Samir. 

There were oases in which Arab ESL learners thought that wIm was always 
singular and consequently overgeneralized its use. Seott and Tucker (1974) 
indicate that this error can be explained by the fact tiiat some learners in their 
study equated wl^ witli the Arabic relative pronoun alladii which is the sin- 
gular, masculine relative pronoun in MSA. However, a more plausible ex- 
planation for this error is that Arabic relative pronomis have one underlying 
base with phonological diflferences. Also, Arab ESL learners in this study 
thought that wliovi and whose are relative pronouns always used in the plural 
form. Example: 

(13) *The people who is tjilking to each other are frienils. 
Simplifiiuition 

In addition to the intralingual errors involving overgcrieralization, tlicro 
were other types of errors wliicii occurred £is a result of simplification of English 
forms. Simpliiication in tliis study wa.s manifested in the learners' use of simple 
sentences instead of sentences containing relative clauses and multiple embed- 
ding, and the conjoined Clause interpretation of relative clauses. These ways 
of simplifying English relative clauses are illustrated below. 

'^''"^ ^'^^ learnei-8 found some types o" English relative clauses 
diffioult to produce, particularly relative clauses on the lower iwsitions of the 
NPAH and sentences containing multiple embedding. Consequently, these 
learners opted for simple sentences histead of relative clauses. Examples: 

(14) The son of the teacher is named Ali. 

(15) Samir's father came here. 

In other instances, Arab ESL learners opted for a sequence of two sentences 
instead of relative clauses. Examples: 

(16) Samii' is an engineer. He came to visit us. 

(17) John dated the girl. Alice is taller than her. 

Another finding which has not been discussed in previous studies is that 
Arab ESL learners, especiaUy elementary level learners, tend to interpret 
relative clauses in EngUsh as conjoined sentences (see Table 5, Appendix A) 
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This was drne in two ways: (a) using the ccoidiratois and and hut, (b) using the 
subordiiiatOTS after, ichcn, and because . Examples: 

(a) Coordination 

(18) The two boys are polite and I talked to them. 

(19) Susan wrote a letter to the girl bvt she never answered her. 

(b) Subordination 

(20) The boy came back afUr I gave him the book. 

(21) The man bought the car lecavse he is rich. 

(22) 1 saw the two men t/ Af w they entered the house, 

Stiuctural Wisrepitsentnticn cf Eclative Clauses 

Another type of error made by the ESL learners in this study can be called 
structural misrepresentation of English relative clauses (see Table 6, Appendix 
A). This tj-pe of error was pervasive and was found in all four teste. There were 
specific tj-pes of errors that caused diflSculty across the board. Structural 
misrepresentation of relative clauses is exemplified below: 

(a) Repetition of the identical KP 

(23) *Tlie knife which he cut with the knife is sharp. 

(b) Relative elaust^ proposing 

(24) *Su8an wrote a letter to the girl never answered it. 

(c) Incorrect void order 

(25) *The knife he cut with which is sharp. 

(d) Missing antecedent 

(26) *\Vho studies for the examination succeeds. 

(e) Use of the possessive pront)un before the antededent 

(27) *His house which ho built is large. 

(f ) Use of the dofiniie article instead of the relative pronoun 

(28) *The man the came here is rich. 

(g) Use of personal pronouns instead of the relative pronoun 

(29) ♦! get a friend he speaks Spanish. 

(h) Use of possessive pronouns instead of the relative pronoun 

(30) ♦The boy his father is a teacher is Ali, 

Structural Reordering of Relative Clauses 

Arab ESL learners in this study reordered the structure of English relative 
clauses in the four tests. Unlike the ungrammatioal instances of the structural 
misrepresentation of relative clauses illustrated above, sentences involving 
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ftractural reordering were always grammatical. There w«re four types of 
straotural reorderiiig of relative claiises. These typea are similar to those found 
by Gaas (1980). These types are illustrated below: 

(a) Substitutioxi of one lexical item for another, usually the polar opposite of an 
adjective 

(31) The woman who is uglier than Selma is Selwa. 

(b) Switching the order ofthe two sentences so as to embed the sentence which 
was intended as the matrix 

(32) John sold the book to the student who came here. 

(o) Changing the identical NF 

(33) John dated Alice who is taller than the girL 

(d) Changing the syntactic structure of the second sentence 

(34) The table on which the book was put is large. 

Keinterpretation of Relative Clauses 

Arab E8L learners also reinterpreted relative clauses in the four tests. 
Keinterpretation of English relative olaxises in this study seems to be accomp- 
lished by paraphrasing English relative clause structure as in (36) or because of 
the incomplete acquisition of the structures involving relativization on the 
lower levels of the NPAH as in (36) below; 

(36) The son of the teacher is Ali. 

(36) Samira is the name of the girl vhose brother travelled. 

STRATEGIES 

From the discussion of the coq)us preseuted thus far, it seems apparent that 
Arab ESL learners rely on certain strategies in processing English relative 
clauses. In what follows, a brief discussion of the kinds of strategies that the 
Arab ESL learners in this study seemed to be using, is presented. Transfer 
as a strategy in producing relative clauses was discussed in some detail earlier 
in this paper. In this section, production and perceptual strategies are briefly 
discussed. 

Production Strategies 

In addition to the language transfer strategy used by the learners in this 
study, the Arab ESL learners used other production strategies which are well- 
-documented in the literature. These strategies included ovei^eneralization and 
simplification of the target language structures. 
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Besides the use of overgeneraliz&tion and ahnplification as production 
strategies, Arab ESL learners employed what we can call the Structural Mis- 
representation Strategy. This strategy was evident in such errors as the repeti- 
tion of the identical NP, relative clause preposing, incorrect word ord^, 
missing antecedents, the use of possessives immediately before aatecedents, 
and the use of the definite article, personal pronouns, and possessive pronouns 
instead of relative pronotms. These types of errors were discussed and illustra- 
ted in the previous section. The use of structural misrepresentation as a pro- 
duction strategy is attested in the literature dealing with first language acquisi- 
iton (cf. Bever, 1970; Klima and Bellugi, 1973; Solan and Roeper, 1981). 

Perceptual Strategies 

The learners in this study also emi)loyed perceptual strategies which hither- 
to lun e not been discussed in studies dealing with the acquisition of English 
relative clauses by Arab ESL learners. That these learners employed per* 
ceptiial strategies in pn)cessing Eriglisli relative clauses is supported by the 
results of the iiilbrmal interviews with these learners. 

A prominent perceptual strategj^ ^\*llich the Arab ESL learners relied on was 
the Conjoined Clause Analysis of relative clauses, This perceptual strategy is 
supporti'd by studies in fiit^t language a<^quisition and also by linguistic theory 
(cf. Thompson, 1971; Prideaux, 1979; Tavakolian, 1981). 

A secojul perceptual strategy that can be inferred from the interlanguage 
of the Arab students is what can be called here the Saliency Factor. By tliis it is 
meant that these learners have undoubtedly obsei^ed the obvious similarities 
between English and Arabic in relativizatiun and consequently relied on this 
sixnilai'ity as a perceptual strategy in tlieir production of English relative 
clauses. 

The third per;"eptual stralegj^ that was employed by the subjects in their 
comprehension of English relative (Causes is the NP-V-Nr strategy'. This per- 
ceptual strategy was discussed atid illustrated in the previous section where 
the learners produced simple sentences or sequences of two simple sentences 
instead of relative clauses. Learners seem to be searelxing for the NP-V-NP 
sequence in comprehending English relative clauses. 

The fourth perceptual strategy is what can be called here the No Gapping 
Strategy or the Resumptive Pronoun Strateg}\ This strategy was manifested 
in the retention of the resumptive pronoxm in all rclativizable positions of the 
NPAli. The retention of the resumptive pronoun was more extensive in the 
lower (more difficult) levels {me Tables 1 — 4, Appendix A). There is strong 
evidence from the data indicating that Arab ESL learners reject the gapping 
strategy- in English relative clauses and prefer instead the resumptive pronoun 
strategy as a perceptual aid in processing English relative clauses. 

7{J 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

There is evidence in the findings of this study for several conolussions and 
implications to be drawn regarding the acquisition of English syntactic struc- 
tures as exemplified in the acquisition of English relativization by Arab ESL 
learners. 

(1) English relative clauses constitute a major sjTitactic difiSculty for Arab 
ESL learners. More speeihcally, the absence of the resumptive pronoun in 
English relativization, relativization on lower levels of the NPAH, the distinc- 
tion between restrictive and non -restrictive relative clauses, aijd multiple 
embedding are more difiii;ult to master than other relativization features. 

(2) Language transfiT is a significant factoj- that should be taken into 
account if .-in adequanU- divseription of iuterJaiiguage performance is t<^ be 
achieved. Furthermore, tiuie is evidence in tiiis study supporting the cha- 
racUTization uf transfer as u linguistic! plionomenon that .seems to operate on 
two IcvdH: cognitive and automat i/,atioii. 

(a) A aistiiictioii bctwot-n inf«'rc<iu-iiig transfer vliiciv \s a dijrct, interlingual 
type and non-iurerencing triiiuslt r M-Jiich is an indiicut, intrulingual t^ pe, can be 
made. 

(4) T -re are both interlingual errors as well as intraliiigual errors in the 
interlangunge of the Arab ESL Icai-nt rs in this study. 

(6) Besides the strategies of overgeiicralizaticn and simplification already 
known in the field, Arab ESL learners in this study apparently employed 
perceptual and production strategics tliat, to my knowledge, have not been 
discussed in similar studies. 

(6) The retention of tlie resumptive pronoun nuiy be an example of a 
fossiUzed error wliich continues to surface in the interlaliguage of learners even 
in very advanced ESL levels. 

(7) Any unifactor approach will be inadequate in characterizing the inter- 
language of Arab ESL learners. Any adequate account of the process of second 
language acquisition has to take into account a multifactor approach in which 
the native language, the target language, and language acquisition universal 
play complementary and synthesizing roles. 

(8) Finally, the findings of this study imply that it might be possible to 
reconcile the conilicting views of behavi(n-ists and cognitivists and thus give 
now life to tJie old iispirations of tJio Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis if our 
characterization of language transfer proves to be tenable and if language 
learning is viewed as tiie development of cognitive ability plus the automatiza- 
tion of language skills. 
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APPENDIX A 



TSB STATISXICAL RESULTS 



Table 1 



Froquonoy and Perooutago of Errors iii the Translatioa Test 



LEVKLS 
ERROR TYPE 



ELEMENTARY (N=-43) 



frequency Total Percentage 
Usage of Error 



INTERMEDIATE {N«=32) 



Frequency Total Percentage 
Usage of Error 



ADVANCED (N=27) 



Frequency Tot^ 
Unage 



Percentage 
of Error 



Resumptive Pro. in SU 


9 


86 


10% 


3 


64 


s% 


4 


64 


7% 


Resumptive Fro. iii DO 


16 


80 


19% 


n 


63 


17% 


6 ' 




10% 


Resumptive Pro. in lO 


36 


82 


44% 


13 


60 


22% 


5 


,52 


i 10% 


Resumptive Pro. in OBL 


57 


70 


76% 


18 


67 


32% 


7 


1 60 


^i, 14% 


Resumptive Pro. iii Q£N 


03 


70 


90% 


27 


68 


47% 


10 


60 


iv 20% 


Resumptive Pro. in O COMP 


56 


04 


88% 


44 


60 


73% 


23 


49 


47% 


No Relative Clause 


68 


600 


12% 


29 


374 


8% 


6 


324 


2% 


Relative Pro. Omission 


IS 


481 


4% 


8 


352 


3% 


3 


318 


1% 


Relative Pro. SoltHjtion 


47 


473 


10% 


17 


343 


fi% 


12 


315 


4% 


Propoaition Omission 


24 


215 


11% 


15 


160 


»% 


17 


185 


9% 



Table ^! 

Frequency and Peroent^o of Errors in Uia GnunmAticality Judgment Tewt 



LEVELS 
ERROR TYPE 



ELEMENTARY (N«43) 



Froquonoy Total Poroeutago 
Usage of Error 



IMTERMEDLATE (Ni-32) 



Frequency Total Percentage 
Ug^o of Error 



ADVANCED (N«27) 



Frequency Total 
Usage 



Fenoontago 
of Error 



Resumptive Pro. in SU 


12 


43 


28% 


6 


32 


19% 


2 


27 


7% 


Retiumptive Pro. in DO 


13 


42 


31% 


3 


32 


9% 


0 


27 


0% 


Re«umptivo P.ro. in lO 


14 


42 


33% 


7 


32 


22% 


3 


27 


11% 


liesuniptivo Pro. in OBL 


23 


41 


66% 


a 


31 


18% 


3 


27 


11% 


Resmnptive Pro. in GEN 


19 


41 


46% 


11 


31 


35% 


3 


27 


11% 


Kesumptive Pro. in 0 COM I' 


35 


40 


88% 


22 


30 


73% 


11 


27 


41% 


Relative Pro. Selection 


37 


40 


93% 


22 


30 


73% 


14 


27 


62% 


Relative Pro. Morj:)hology 


2(3 


40 


66% 


14 


28 


50% 


3 


27 


11% 


Relative Pro, Oinisaion 


37 


82 


45% 


15 


60 


24% 


12 


64 


22% 


Proposition Omission 


25 


301 


8% 


15 


224 


7% 


1 


189 


0.60% 


No Relative Clause 


45 


1010 


5% 


21 


760 


3% 


1 


648 


0.16% 


Relative Clause Pn^posing 


23 


41 


66% 


10 


31 


32% 


11 


27 


41% 


Subject- Verb Agruoment 


30 


43 


70% 


9 


30 


30% 


3 


27 


11% 


Repetition of Idonticul NP 


12 


42 


29% 


2 


32 


6% 


0 


26 


0% 


Adjoct^ncy 


81 


86 


95% 


48 


02 


77% 


37 


63 


70% 


Incorrect Wortl Ortltu' 


33 


80 


41% 


8 


62 


13% 


4 


52 


8% 


Use of Poss^^ivoti; with Anti^c. 


37 


42 


88% 


2i> 


29 


86% 


22 


27 


81% 


Qso of Proneminul Rc'lativizor 


24 


42 


57% 


8 


30 


27% 


4 


27 


15° 


Use of Def. Art. for Rel Pro. 


11 


40 


28% 


6 


30 


20% 


0 


27 


0% 


Miswing Antocedt^nt 


72 


80 


00% 


42 


59 


71% 


3fi 


60 


72% 


ReHtrictivo/Non-restricl. H.C. 


41 


43 


95% 


27 


29 


93% 


19 


26 


76% 


Multiple Emboilding 


29 


35 


89% 


24 


28 


80% 


21 


24 


88% 



SI 



00 



82 



Table 3 

b'reqiu'ucy and ForctMitago of Errors in the Seiit*3ucc Combiniiig Tank 



LEVKLS 
ERROR TYPE 

Resumptivo Pro, in JSU 
Kesiiinptivo Pro. in DO 
Resumptive Pro. in V) 
RoHurnptive Pro. in OBL 
Rosuniptive Pro. in GEN 
Resumptive Pro. in () COMP 
No iicliitive Clauses 
R(»!ativo Pro, rieh^etiou 
Preposition Onu«^inn 
Rtlutivw Pro. Omisijjiou 
Re|x?tit?on of Identical XP 



ELEMENTAR Y (N^43) 
Fn^(|uenoy Total 



Percentage 
of Error 



INTERMEDIATE (N=32) 



Frequency Total 



Fcrcentagt^ 
of Error 



ADV.\NCED < N = 27 ) 
Frequency Tot^ Percentngt? 

Usage of Error 



0 


" 86 


0% 


0 


04 


no/ 
" /o 


i 


54 


2% 


10 


S6 


12% 


3 


i\4 


5% 


I 


54 


2% 


10 


84 


12% 


4 


(32 


6% 


I 


52 


2% 


]5 


80 


19% 


0 


m 


10% 


2 


52 


4% 


18 


82 


22% 


12 


58 


21% 


;i 


52 


G% 


22 


80 


28% 


24 


60 


40% 


<) 


52 


1 70/ 


18 


508 


4% 


5 


380 


* /o 


i 


324 


00 

/o 


39 


514 


^ /o 


f) 


380 


1% 


7 


324 


20/ 
^ /O 




215 


* /o 


2 


160 


1% 


4 


135 


'JO/ 

/O 


3a 


510 


7 0/ 
' /o 


23 


380 


6% 


5 


322 


00/ 
" /<> 


(18 


508 


1 

**> /o 


24 


382 


0% 


4 


324 


* /o 



I 
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Table 4 



Frequency and Tercent^ige of Errors ui the Multiple Clioicu Test 



LEVELS 
KKUUR TYPE 

lloijuinptivc^ Pro. in OBL 
Resumptive Pro. in QEN 
Resiumptive Pro. in O COMP 
Relative Pro. Select ion 
Relative Pro. Morphology 
Omission of Relative Pro. 
Res trictivo/ Noil restrict, ll.l'. 
S ub j oc t'Vor b X^rvo o nio 1 1 1 
Word Order 

lieliitivo Ch>uH<^ PreposiuL; 



EUSMENTARY (N^43) INTERMEDIATE (N- 32) | ADVANCED (N- 27) 



Frequency Total Porcentago 
Usage? of Error 



Frequency Total Percentage 
Usage of Error 



Frequency Total Percentag 
Usage of Error 



19 


43 


44% 


10 


32 


31% 


1 


27 


AO/ 
* /O 


2a 


43 


mo 


8 


30 


25% 


3 


27 


11% 


38 


43 


88% 


21 


31 


68% 


7 


27 


26% 


23 


4U 


58% 


12 


32 


38% 


4 


27 


15% 


19 


38 


50% 


8 


28 


29% 


2 


27 


7% 


22 


80 


28% 


7 


64 


11% 


3 


54 


6% 


oT 


78 


73% 


42 


02 


08% 


39 


54 


72% 


9 


41 


22% 


3 


30 


10% 


0 


27 


0% 


22 


42 




{> 


31 


19% 


4 


27 


15% 


20 


42 




14 


30 


47% 


10 


27 


37% 



84 



Table 5 



00 



Frcciuoni^y ami Porconiage of tiio Conjouicd CUuiso Auttlyws of Relative Cluuseisi 

; ELEMEWa^^ {y=43) ^"intermedi ate "(N^2) ^AbvANCEl)lN^~2'^ 
TMSTS j Frequency Total Percentage j Frequeocy Total Poroent^e Frequonoy Total Foroentogo 

Uikvgo of Error [ Usage of Error Usage of Error 



TRANSLATION 


31 


510 


6% i 


11 


376 


3% 


5 


322 


2% 


GKAMiMATICALITY .J UDG^LENT 


73 


1022 




37 


760 


5% 


14 


644 


2% 


SENTENCE COMBINING 


87 


606 


17% i 


62 


378 


14% 


7 


324 


oo/ 
^ /o 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 


21 


512 


*% i 


12 


376 


3% 


3 


324 


1% 



Tabic 0 



Frequency and Percentage of Structural Misropresejitution of Relative Clau^ 





ELEMENTARY 


INTERMEDIATE (N=32) 


ADVANCED iN=^27) 


TESTS 


Frequency Total 
Usage 


Percentage 
of Error 


Frequency Total 
Usage 


Feroontage 
of Error 


Froquoncy Total Poroentagy 
Usage of Error 


tkanslatTon ' 


72 


610 


14% 


4S 


376 


13% 


38 


324 


12% 


GRAMMATICALITY JUDGMENT 


215 


1022 


21% 


163 


760 


21% 


67 


64$ 


10% 


SENTENCE COMBININH 


M 


508 


13% 


47 


378 


12% 


18 


324 


6% 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 


38 


512 


7% 


26 


376 


7% 


12 


324 


4% 



Table 7 



Fre x-ney i^iitl I'orcentago of Structural Reordoriiig of Rolutive CJlausos 
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ELEMENTARY (N=43) 


INTERMEDIATE (N = 32) 


ADVANCED {N = 27) 


TESTS 


Froqueney Tot^l 


Porcontage 


Froqiioncy Total 


Porcontago 


Frccjiieiioy Total Porcontage 






Usiigo 


of Error 




Usago 


of Error 




Usage 


of Error 


TKiVNSLATION " 


81 


610 


18% 


66 


378 


15% 


21 


322 


6% 


GRAMMATICALITY JUDGMENT 


100 


1022 


10% 


77 


760 


10% 


35 


644 


5% 


SENTENCE COMBINING 


146 


508 


20% 


84 


378 


22% 


24 


324 


7% 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 


48 


512 


9% 


32 


376 


9% 


10 


324 


3% 



87 
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ON THE DISPARITY BETWEEN MORPHOLOGICAL 
AND SEMANTIC STRUCTJRE OF DERIVATIVES* 



HOZKXA I'a.stkunak-Cktnaiuiw.ska 



\. INTRODUCllON 

This paper ainis at examining tlie insue of ijiconipatible nioi^phological and 
semaiitie analyses of regularly derived worcLs carried out within the framework 
of generative word formation. 

A few geiierative linguists in the United States, including llochelle Laeber, 
Elisabeth Selkirk and Edwin Williams, Jiave put forward an analysis of the 
internal structure of ceilain semantieally transparent formations (e.g. raducaie, 
nmcroiconomic) whieh contradicts traditional niorpliologieal deseriptions of 
these derivatives. They liave claimed that a disparity must be allowed between 
words which are semantieally closest to such derivatives and respective 
morphological baizes. The morphological theories presented by these authors 
in their recent publications differ in a number of points. Nevertheless, these 
theories share the basii? premise that the study of tlie structural aspect of word- 
formation processes (so called '^lexical synt4ix") sliould be separated from the 
study of the semantics of derived words. Conj-ecjuently, the rules of word 
structure (VVHRs) which operate within the lexical component of generative 
grammar refer only to morphological properties of derivatives and their baseA 
(in particular, to cat<^gory types, such as Word, Stem, Root). These rules are 
context-free and very general: Williams (1981) employs five WSRs whereas 

• Thi8 artit»h* is a rcviwHl version of tho paper prcsiinft^ at t\\i^ 20th Interiiational 
Conference on Contnti^tive Linguistics, Bliiicjowko, 13-15 Drcciiiber, 1984. 1 am aiiidobtod 
to tho p^irticipantH of thr conforcnro for their criticism. Moreov£>r, I would like to expren 
my sincort^ gratitude to dr Anna MaliekH-Kloparska, prof, Kazimierz Polai'iski, doc. dr liab. 
Piotr RnjS/Jtiewiez mid dr Bopdaii S-eymaiu^k who coinmontnd on the cont«nt« of this work 
dming itf^ preparation. 
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Lieber (1981) posits oiily one lexical rewrite rule. Analogically to Chomsky^s 
(1985) Phrase Structure Rules, Word Structure Rules generate the set of 
possible morphological structures in English, i.e. unlabelled trees iuto which 
lexical items are subsequently inserted subject to their subcategorixatiou 
restrictions. The analysis of semantic well-formedne^ and predisfcable se- 
mantic information of derived wt:)rds is x>eribrmed in the semantiQ component 
(and not in the morphological one, as in Aronoff (1976)). The assumption oi 
semantic compositionality of derivatives is radically constrained: the meanfng 
of a regularly formed lexeme is not expected to be always a function of the 
semantic readings of its derivational base and the attached affix. Consequently, 
in the theoretical approach in question there is no direct correspondence 
between morphological and semantic! structure of derivatives. 

I intend to show below, in section 2 of the present paper, tliat the argu- 
ments adduced hy tlie proponents of word-structure morpliologies in favour 
of the separation of semantic and formal bases of derived words axe far from 
wnvincing. In section Z I will use Polish and English data, to point out some 
substantial drawbacks of the analyses carried out within the framework sof 
(Lieber (1981), Selkirk (1982) or Williams (1981). Conclusions stemming from 
these sections will be summarized in section 4. I shall not attempt to arrive 
at axi ultimate decision whether the recognition of conflicting i^emantic and 
morphologicctl i^tructures of derivatives and the indopt^ndence of lexical synUix 
and lexical semantics :3hould bn on principle prohibited in generative grainniai* 
or not. Such an issue can be seb»}lcd only in a compreheiisivc ntiuly. 

Before proceeding to the taiks delineated above, let me very briefly contrast 
the nonoompositionul generative theory of wo:d structure outlined in lieber 
(1981;, Selkirk (1982) and Wiiliams (1981) witii some tarlier imnphological 
models. 

lironoir (1970) formulated rules of word formation (WFlis) u^i uperatioutv 
which attach affixes to derivational bases and specify both morphological 
and .semantic properties of derived words. Thus. t]ie sameness of the morpholo- 
;rical and the semantic base^ of each derivative is presupposed in his approach. 

Th/ interdependence of the structural und the semantic aspect of word-for- 
inatioji processes is iinpiieit also in the assumptions of Slavonif struetural 

^ i uyo iiuiv ihi) term *'souiHntii; ba^w'' to thnioto tht; loxoi!;<* \vliit?}i is ^••miUltically 
rloj^'si to a particular derivtitiv<^ ami by mi'ureiu o to wiiich tijo inoaniiij; of the derived 
fbrmation van hv expluirKnl. 1 i^^^fciiu vi^ the term *'iJiorphol<»gical (ibraml) baH«3** to rofi^r to 
the h»Xi»inr (strictly speaViiip, to thp stem) on which &u tippiopriftt^^ x.ioriihological opera- 
tion (o.g. affjxatit'n) is ri^rfonmni. Xonnally, the t*aine lexi^ine lunctions tv^ tlm nemantic 
and thp fi)nnal hiis^ ri ajy derivative and !x)tli thew rf>](>is an* implieit ij^ eonunonly 
usod tenn **derivatioiini IwiMe". Howi^ver* the dijistinetion ))et%vrH»n the merphological and 
the BCnmntic huso of a derivative en&bles nie to sjH'<ik ahotit the formal ami the H<^inantic- 
tiis|x*et of word -format ion pra<.*s^s,seh separab ly. 
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»mpl« word most meet two criteria in order to be regarded as a deri4ti e, 

^^"^ ''^"""•'te the lO'aimg of another lexeme 

t^as .^e derivati.,al ba«,. Seeond, the infleetional aim of the il Zi 

f /H' 'T'™ ''"°»°'P"'= variant aa the structural 

conjrtituent of the derived word. Semantic critsna are decisive in determimng 

d»vat«,nal relations between lexemes (see Grzegorczykowaet al. {1984.30? 
ff.),0™gor«yko,va (1979.15)). The Polish word p„*yz„,„t„ .guerilla war' 

^ rehtional udjeobve fartyzancli ■gnerilla', derived {rom the latter noun 
Atfirst sight It seems proper to regard p„,iyza„) as the derivational base of 
sinee these two lexemes differ formally only in the presence of the 

^■frot t^LTT™"',"'" "f P"^y«;>tl:a "gnerills 

th^Tffl? '''";f 7^"2'""<-«-' « "implex: it involves the attaclnnent 
of the sttBx the truncation of the adjectival suffix -ski and /t/ ~ Isl stem 
aUomorp^. Nevertheless, Puzynuia and Grzegorczykowa resolve oi tie lltlr 
mode of denvmg part^^ta 'guerilla war' because the semantic paraphra«, 
of tt» denvative m which the lexeme party^an^ki is employed is si^npler and 
more adequate than the paraphrase with the word p<,r,yj„t. 

Z™. 'WEAKNESS OF THE JUSTIFICATION FOR THE 4SSVMF-TBV n«. 
SiaUNTIOANDMOEPHOLOaiCALSTBCOTURES -^SSYMETRy OF 

In contrast to the above-mentioned Slavonic morphologials, E. Selkirk 

utw^TrT '"^""T' « their word-formation analyses. When postu- 
irit ? -Thoiogical b^s of 

certam denvatives, these hngnsts refer first and foremost to the principles of 

W r^et TdT^r r"""""-' grammar'^Thev 

W to get nd of the cou„t*,rexample8 to the Affix Ordermg Generalisation 

The AOG formulated first in Siegel (1974), forbids dciivational sties,- 
-determimng (Class I) affixes in English (e.g. -ic, -ian, -Uy) to att.eh outsi ie 
steess-neutral (Class I ( affixes (un-. -Us., etc.) and outside co„.,^uni. 
Therefore, Lieber, Selkirk and Williams propose asymmetric morphdogical 

and ungmnmaticality.' These formations exhibit the closest se- 
Selkirk (1082) allows some «ffi»o., amoni; Uieiii un. ,>„H „ .„ . i 
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mantic relatedness to tramformational grammar, sei theory and ungr<^^icf^* 
respectively. However, they are assumed to be formed from grammman, 
theoretic and grammatkality because such morphological derivations do not 
violate the AOG. 

A stronger version of the ordering hypothesis is advocated m WilUams 
<1981) He claims that all operations of affixation (both derivational and 
inflectional) precede the processes of compounding.* Consequently, he treate 
the formations sky-blueish, yadstrongmss, hard-heartedneM (commonly mduded 
among affixal derivatives, e.g. in Marchand (1969)) as compounds whose nght- 
hand constituents may not occur as independent lexemes, i.e. ^atrongness, 
^Iteartedness. Furthermore, inllectioiial forms of compomids are analysed m his 
paper as derived from inflectional forms of the head constituents of these com- 
pounds. The exemplarv derivations of the complex lexemes ungrammaticality, 
l^adstrajigness, and the past tense form of the compound verb whitewash, 
carried out Avithin the framework of Williams (1981 ), are shown below.* 

(1) a. WSKs: woid stem 

stem -> affix stem 
stem -» root 
root root affix 
the resulting structure: affix (root aflix) 
lexical insertion: mi-, gnimmutkul , -iiy 
o7^,™nds, e.g. in the «uk> afunfearful a»d re-undcrcu. Unfortunately, the rocog^iitiou 
of double clas« .affixes forces Selkirk to regard distributional properties a« the only salu^nt 
tlifferencc between Class 1 and Class II elements. To explain the seiuutivity of sonie 
phonolog.cal rtd.H to n.orphological str^xctun, of words. Selku-k (1982:102) re«orta to the 
L .j£ diacritics us«>eiatod with particular morphemes. Thus, tho na«al consonant of the 
C^.HK 1 pi-eflx in- assimilates to the following coronal obstruent but, when belonging to 
ivn'other Class ^ prefix (i.e. uw). the same consonant rt^mains unchangc>d: compare iUogteal 
,md»v(eanw iiy. Such a solution is liardly revealing. 

» Selkir.. mZ) assunu>8 that .lerivational Class 11 affixes and mfl. et lonal endmga can 
Htnx.ar iKjth "inside" and " uut.ide" compounds, hence within her model of word forma- 
tion thu derivatives ,ky.bluci.sh, pic,kj>vcketM j>ark^ c.aTnrni..ia,ur a.t> treated as per- 

ffC'llv regular ItxciiuN. , t i 

* Rules in (1) should be road aw follows: "hUmu do.ninutes {i.e. can be analyse<l a« 
consisting of) Afilx plus another Stem", "Won! dominates St.m". "St.m dominates 
Root" etc.. where Worti, Stem ami Koot stand for dinstinet c.a^gt-y levels. The notation 
used in word-struetur.. m.,rphnlogies should not b. confus^'d with the notation employed 
by ArenofT (lUTti). The rule u{ negative uw attachment in Knglish is formulate in An>- 
nofl" (lll7ti ; <)») as: 

seniimtirs /rouglily/; un#X-- nU X 
„nd cun r<-ad .i..: "X, changes into lun#[X] J, with thr s.-inantic interpret^vtion '-not 
X" tis a result of «n- affixation". Tlins, the base of derivat.ion is given to the lett. and the 
resulting complex lexeme to tlie right of tho arrow. 
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b. WSRs: word word word 

vrord -* stem 

stem stem affix 
the resulting structure: stem (stem affix) 
lexical insertion: liead, strong, -msn 

c. WSRii: word word word 

word -¥ stem 

stem stem affix 
the resulting structure: stem (stem affix) 
Lexical insertion: white, wash, -ed 

The unliibelled trees assigned the moi-phologiciil structures generated in (1) 
are represented in (2): 

(2) u. b. c 






un gninunatit-al ity head strong tieess wliitc wash cd 
( 2c ):^ Wil nanus's (I981:2«r)) (61b). 

To provide a morphological link between unyraminntimlUy, fu'a(ldro!njii(.s,s. 
white im.ihe,l and their semantic ba«es (i.e. iniyrammatical, fuaistrong. whitrwa.^h) 
VVilliants (I98I : 201) suggests the following dehnition of lexical relutedncss: 

(3) "X can he rilafrd to Y if X and Y differ (footnote oniitted-B.!'.) only in a. 
heat! position or in the nonhead position". 

The heiul of a complex word is defined as that con.stiti cni which has th- same 
morj,hological piopcrties as the whole lexemes. The head usually occupies the 
right-hand position in an English word (there are very few exceptions, e.g. the 
verbalizing j)ieiix <-n-). Tlio term "nonhead" refw-s to the highest left branch of 
a word. Tiie difference in the head position mentioned in (3) enconipa.sses th(^ 
eases when X has nothing in the position in which Y has a head - - this is the 
^xact distinction between ungranimnticul and ungramrnaticality. 

The niodel of morphology explicatx-d in Williams (1081) is in a number of 
respeots laudable. Empio>'ing only the general ■ uics of nwt affixation, stem 
affiation and comjjounding and making some necessaiy theoretical assump- 
tions, the authoi' manages to account for the distribution of the majority of 
English affixes. 
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Nevertheless, the veracity of his nuan argument iii favour of introducing 
osyraraetric morphological and semantic structures, namely the neceswty to get 
rid of "relatednesa paradoxes", is quesiionable. Consider the following data: 

(4) a, stress in -ation, -ity, -tc at^i -ette derivatives: 

^thn: dccupy - occupation, sfmpUfy - simplifieAtion, ptivc<;lnt« - per- 
colation 

-iff/: feHile — fertility, vital - vitality, active - activity, 

-it.: syllable - syllabic, history - hiatc^rie, h^ro her6ic, 

','tir. usher - usherette, banner ■ - banner^te. st-rmou -- - Muonette 

b. -ation, -ity, -ic in concatenations with Class I niorplieiu-.s: 

-<itio7i: education - educational, examination - exaniinationat n-unda- 

tion — foundationary, 
-Uy: capacity - capacitate. debUity - dcbilitute, utilit\- utilitarian, 

uniformity — uniformitarian. 
4r. dramatic - dramatical, problematic - ]in)blfinatical. nut li-Miivtii- - 

authomaticity, syllabic - 8yllabicit\- 

(o) a. stros.s in formations tcrniiuuting in -ize, -uhh , -im> (-iw/) -r/-. or l--^'>iining 
with dc-, re-, dis-: 
-ize: modern — m6dernii'.e, vt-lar vt'larizt', 
-ahle: retrieve — retricva))le, pt^rish - iH-vishable. 

-/.s-m ( St): mUioual - nationalism (nationalist). nuiU-rial m.,:. m.iIihui 

(materialist) 
-t r. suspend — suspender, cany ■ carrier. 
d,-: escalate de-t'scalate, odorizc (I(uduri/,f. 
/r-: decorate - redecorate, or^uni/.e. reorganize, 
dis-: approve - disapprove, satisfy tlissatisfy . 

b. the um.xes -izf, ^ahh', -im (-i^t). -, r. dr.. n - and ./m- in con- .t.-v .t 

with Class n niorpluMues: 
-izr-. computer — computerize, container <H.nt;iinerize. 
-nhlr. anal^/.e - analyzable, reset - - rcsett.ible, prepay -prcp«yia)U', 
-ism i-Uty. reporter - re|>orteriHni. New Yorlccr Xew York-ri-'in. 
-r-r. coloni/.e - eoloni/.er, ciitholiei'/.e catlit.lieix.er. 
dr.-: colonize decolonize, odori'zo deodorize, 
re-, brutalize rcbrutalize, organize reorgiiuize. 
dui-: liarnii)nize - disharmonize, respectable (ii>respeelnl.K . 

(0) Class I ani.\e,s intermingled with Class 11 aibxes: 

•izr \--atiwr. ramiliarize - f.uuiliarization. h(.spit„!ize hosi-;- .•Iv/^nion, 
neutralize - neiitralizalion, 
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-€ibk+-ity: acceptable - acceptability, desirable - desirability, deri- 
vable — derivability, lovable — lovability, 

•Urn (-ist)-\-ic: anarchism (anarchist) — anarchistic, socialism (socialist) 
socialistic, enthusiasm (ethusiast) — enthusiastic, 

-eri-etie: farmer — farmerette, spinner - spbmerette, sleeper — sleepe- 
rette, 

<le-+-tUio7r. dchumidify — delnimidification, de-escalate — de-escalation, 
devitrify ~ devitrification, 
re-^-ation: remodify — remodifioation, re-educate — re-education, 
dis-^-itjj or -ation: discontinue — discontinuity, disqualify — disquali- 
fication, dissatisfy — dissatisfaction. 

The suffixes -aiion, -ihj, -ic, -ette exhibit both phonological and morphological 
properties of Class I affixes. First, they mfluence the placement of the main 
stress in derivatives (see 4a). Second, they can precede other Class I affixes 
(namely -al, -art/, -utc, -arian etc.) in concatenations of formatives. (I have 
given no examples for -ette since -etU derivatives do not frequently function 
as derivational bases). The suffixes -ize, -ahle, -ism, -ist, -er and the prefijtes 
de-t re-, dis- behave like Class II morphemes: they are streas-neutral (of. 6a) and 
can be tacked on "outside" Class II elements (see 5b). The AOG prohibits 
Class I affixes fi-om attaching to words produced as a result of Class II affixa- 
tion, however, the internal structure of the formations in (6) violates the latter 
pruiciple. Needless to say, tlie derivational patterns exemphfied in (6) are 
very jiroductive (with the exception of the type -ercUe). Therefore, AronofFand 
Sridhar in their 1987 paper conclude that there is no level order- 
ing in English word formation. Moreover, Guerssel (19S3) has presented an 
outline of a morphological tl'.eory of English iii '.rhich morphological processes! 
are not extrinsically ordered. In his model, word-formation rules (termed 
Lexicomps) apply whenever their structural description is satisfied. Affixes are 
divided into two categories: those whose attachment is triggered off by the 
presence of specific morphemes or by the nonderived status of potential bases 
and those which arc subcategorized for Words (i.e. outputs of Lexicomps). This 
information is incorporated in the lexical t-ntry of each affix. If a given affix 
attaches productively to the %vords of the form XAfy , then Afy is mentioned 
in the subcategorization frame of the affix in question as its contextual argu- 
ment.^ The suffix -utiov, instance, selects -ate and -ize as its arginnents. 

' It is poBsiblc witliiii the frtmit-work of Gueresel (1983) to account for tlie occurrcnoo 
of so-called "recursivo drrivationa" involving Clof« I and Clas sll aiiixc«s, for instance: 
Class II -aiion, -ize and Class I -al {sco organize -* organization organizalional -> orga- 
nisationalize -* vrgamzaiiotializaiion (>tc.). Tho suffix -ize appears in the lexical entry of 
■ation aa its contextual argument, -al wlccts -<Hioii nut], in turn, functions ae tho argu- 
ment of -ize {SCO Guerssel {1083:241)). 
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Having discussed the AOG, let us now examine other pieces of evidence 
hitherto produced to corroborate the lack of correspondence between morpho- 
logical and semantic buses of derivatives. 

2.2, PesetsJk^^ (1979), quoted in Lieber (1081) and WilUams (1981), advances 
the claim that in Russian inflectional endings must be processed by cycUc 
phonological rules earlier than deri-^ational prefixes, otherwise the interaction 
of the phonological rules of yer lowering and yer deletion produces incorrect 
results. Within the framework of lexical phonology espoused in Pesetsky's 
monograph, the output of each word-formation operation is ^submitted within 
the lexicon to the application of phonological rules. It follows that prefixation 
must be ordered after inflectional suffixation. Such a morphological derivation 
is in disagreenient vith semantic considerations: the semantic reading of 
inflectional forms of prefixed fornuitions is not predictable from the meaning of 
corresponding unprefixeil inflectional forms. One and the same prefix attached 
to different verb forms in Russian *'adds" different shades of meaning. Com- 
pare, in this respect, past tense forms of some unprefixed verbs and thoir 
equivalents containing the prefix prrc-: 

(!) heM *{he) ran away* - pnrbezal (ulicu) *(he) ran across (the street)' 
stroil '(he) built' — prrestroil '(he) rebuilt* 
Maralsja '(he) tried' - perestarahja *(he) overdid it' 
pisal *(he) wrote* prrvpisnl '(he) eopied\ 

On the other hand, the mo<lificati(ni of the meaning of any verb stem caused by 
the addition of inflectional suffixes is totally regular: -/ always signals 3rd 
person sing. ma^c. in the past tense, -li marks 3rd person plural etc. Thus, the 
meaning of an inflectional prefixed verb form is a simple fuiu^tion of the se- 
mantic reading of the corresponding prefixed stem. 

Pesetsky's suggestion of processing prefixes on the last phonological cycle 
ixas been adopted in Rubach (1981) with rog^ird to Polish data. The phonological 
behaviour of yers (i.e. lax liigh vowels) in Polisli is similar to the beluiviour 
of Russian yers. The cyelie rule of Lower, posite<l in Rubaeli (1981), changes a 
yer into a mid front vowel on front of another yer. Posteyclit- Yer Deletion 
era.Hi^ all yors which have tioI been lowered,* Compare two alternative phono- 

• Strictly Hjxjaking, in Rubtic-h's plioxiologifai system t)u> rule oi Lower changes ouly 
ihv }ieight of vq%vo1s mid docs not iiiflucnco the quality of tho foaturo bac^k. Thus, front 
y«r« /i/ ani rt?gularly lowered to [e] wliereas back (non-palatulizing) yors /i/ are cliangcnl 
into mid baek vowels /y/ which arc subsc^quently six^Ucxl ^ [g] by po^teydlic Vowel Spoil-out 
Knle. 1 havi» omitted this intonnodiate nUige in the derivations in (4) in ordor to simplify 
tht? pr«sont discussion. Let n8 add tliut an alternative rnulation of tho ruk^s of T^wer 
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logical derivations of the prefixed Polish adjective b.^zdenmj •bottomless': 
(8) 

Underlying 

Representation (UR) a. [[[hezi [dm]] \n]i] b. [bezi [f[din]in]i]] 
^y°^e 2 bezi-fdin din+Jn 

Lower e ^ 

^y^^^ 3 bezc+din + !n den+In+i 

Lower e 

^^^^ ^ bezf f den+In f j bezi f den -f IiH-i 

Lower 

Postoyclic Yer Del. o o o 

Phonetic representation ♦[bezedcnni] [bezdemii] 

When the pren^ bezjej- is introduced into the piionological derivation of bez- 
denny at an earlier stage than the inflectional ending -y, the application of 
Lower and Yer Deletion yields the incorrect phonetic represenUtion *n>eze- 
denni] (see 8a). Therefore Rubaclj (1981:165) concludes that "the prefix 
cycle is (...) truly a word level rather than a morpheme cycle" and it should 
occur at the very end of phonological derivation. The need for recognizing the 
prefix cycle as the last one in morphological derivation is implicit in the model 
of cycUc phonology presented in Rubach (1981): internal bracketing to which 
cyclic phonological rules are sensitive is supposed to mirror the application 
of WFRs. ^ ^ 

The undesirability of ordering prefixation processes in I'olish after in- 
flectional suffixation is discussed in Nykiel-Herbort (1984:32 ff.). She resolve.% 
the conflict between morphosemaiitic structure of prefixed fonnations and 
their interaal structure required by cyclic phonological rules bv reaiialysing 
one of the cyclic rules postulated for Polish (so called Derived' Imperfective 
Tensing) as a morphological operation. A.iother .solution to this conflict is 
proposed in Rubach (1984). He assumes tliat words receive cyclic brackets at 
morphological boundaries only at the end of the word-formation component. 
Due to a special convention proposed for Polish, prefixes are bracketed "out- 
side" all suffixes. Rubach (1984) considers also the possibility of reconciling 
the word-level status of prefixes with the requirements of morphological deriva- 
tion in the model of lexical phonoIogJ^ To achieve tliis aim, phonological rule.n 
must be made sensitive to prosodic structure. Pr»?fixcd formations vnW be 
analj-sed as phonological compounds. While the majority of cyclic rules will 
be prohibited from operating in t he domain larjjer than a phonological word 

md Yer Deletion in Polish hiw aJso been suggcst^ul. Jn tlie fmnunvork of non-cytait,- 
phonology eapoHwNl ir, Oussnjaiui (1980), I^wcr nnd Y.,r Dolotion »uv co11hp«m1 int.. 
» Huigle rule. 
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(so called "mot"). Lower will apply first to individual mote but on the last 
phonological cycle it will operate within the domain of "mot prime*', Le. 
phonological compound* Consequently, prefixes will be processed together with 
stems only at the end of derivation, even though WFRs introducing prefixes 
wiU apply quite early- Since the behaviour of rules of Lower in Polish and in 
Russian is similar, Rubach's proposal can be implemented in the Russian 
phonological system. 

Thus, there seems to be no need to postulate morphological structure of 
prefixed lexemes incompatible with their semantic interpretation, as has been 
done in Pesetsky (1979). 

2.3. Pcsetsky intends to show that, apart from strictly phonological evi- 
dence, there are semantic considerations indicating frequent occurrence of 
non-isomorphy between morphological and semantic structure of derived 
lexemes, in Russian. He juxtaposes the Russian formations duMtel "strainer', 
muSiteV ^torturer', viuSUcVskij *of a torturer', duiiid'skij 'of a strangler', where 
the suffix 'd' has a clear agentive interpretation, with the adjectives duSttd'nij 
^suffocating', muiUeVnij 'agnizing* in which the suffix apjiears to have lost 
its meaning. While fornaally derivable from corresponding agentive noims, the 
latter adjectives are semantidally closest to the verbs du£it' *to strangle' and 
muliV 'to torture'. Pesetsky concludes that the adjectival suffix -in- in Russian 
has the effect of "wiping out" the meaning of any suffix that intervenes between 
it and the root'. 

His analysis, however, seems to be misguided. The phonetically identical 
sequences -eV- in duSitfV and duMtcVnij do not have to represent t>8 same 
moipheme. Svedova (1980:293) assumes tlxat the adjectives of the type 
obSBteVnij 'sociable', cuvstviteV nij 'sensitive, intense', osvditeVnij 'refreshing' 
are formed from the corresponding verbs ob£6afsja 'to enjoy', 'social life', 
cutstvovaV *to feer, osveiat" *to refresh' by means of a complex suffix -teVnijj 
j-iteV7iij. Observe that the adjective £uvstvUeViiij hus no related agentive noun 
"^cuvstviteV from which it could bo derived. If further phonological and mor- 
pliologicul analyses pointed to the existence of some kind of a boimdary 
separating 4(V and - in these fonnatioiis, -ny could be regarded aa the 
adjectivalizing aifix proper and -teV as its intcnnorphic extension. Thus, 
4eVl-iV appears to be an independent nominalizing suffix in du&UeV and an 
iutermorph in duiitcVni]. Intermorphis are devoid of an independent meaning 
but they can fulfill some semantic function (see Grzegorezykowa et al. (1984: 
:51Gff.), also Szymanek (1985)). In Polish, for instance, both -hi and 
-arhi are productive at present and form deverbal and denominal Nomina 

7 ISiuce i'o^k)t^y'8 (1979) inaiuKcript was not available to m*;, 1 ri'i^jrihis ttfrnlyedfl of 
llusfiimi mljiTlives in ^UVnij after Licbor (1981). 
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Instrumenti. The complex formative -arka ia more specialized, though. It 
attacshes primarily to verbs and its derivatives characteristically denote com- 
plex and power-driven machines. Compare a couple of formations terminating 
in -arka and corresponding -ka derivatives related to the same verb stem: 
sirobarka 'machine for smoothing metal' vs. skrobka 'tool for smoothing, wood 
metal etc. zaviiatcrka 'mc*^.' 8\reeper' vs. zmiotka 'sniaU brush'; zatykarka 
*taphole gun' vs. ztityczka 'plug, stopper'. Apparently iiiterfixes such as -ar- in 
-arka cannot bp "left out" in semantic analyses of complex words. 

Summing up the discussion of the arguments given in Lieber (1981), Selkirk 
(1982) and Williams (1981) (and in Pesetaky's monograph on which the latter 
authors report) to justify the introduction of conflicting semantic and morpho- 
logical analyses of derivatives, it can be asserted that none of these arguments 
is fully tenable. 

In the next section of the present paper I will point out a few other reasons 
to doubt the soundness of the approach adopted by Lieber, Williams and 
Selkirk. 

3. DRAWBACKS OF LEXICAL STRUCTURE MORPHOLOGIES 

3.1. The immediate and most striking undesirable consequence of the 
disjiarity between morphological and semantic bfwes of derivatives postulated 
in Lieber (1981) and Williants (1!)8I) is the necessity to change in un ad hoc 
way the subcutegorization of aHixes (i.e. the speoificj^tion of the sort of bases 
affixes can attada to). For instance, the negative ])refix un- in Eng ish is verv 
productive with adjectivul and participial bases. Jt rarely attaches to nouns; 
Marcluind (1909:204) (jUtjU-H iLnpntriotUm, unfru nd, anpermn and the like jis 
isolated examples. Contrary to these observations, the adlieronts of tlie Alhx 
Ordering (leneralizatioTi wiio include vn- among CUisa II amxcs are forced to 
treat le'.emcs coitu-d from negative adjectives by means of -i7?/ affixation (e.g. 
ungrammaticality) as denominal un- derivatives." 

3.2. 8eriou.s morphological objections may bo raised against the idea of 
tieriving inHo<-ti()n}ii forms of compounds from inflectional forms of relevant 
head constitiientN («■(• WillianLs (1981)). First, such an analysis fails to sliow 
the unity of iuHe<;tional paradigms of comjKJUnds. Each inflectional form of tiio 
compound verb whitewash can bo related only in an indireot manner to the 
remaining members of tiie same conjugationai panuiigm by means of definition 
(3). Second, the .segmentation of the pant tense form whitewmh'.'d into [white 
[[washed]] (.see Figure 2c) implies that compounds hav(! the sa?ne inflectional 



• This drawback of Williams-s (1981) iippruiK-h h*ks hwti poiiitod out in Stniuss 
(1982). 

f FApers and itudiftp . . , xkm 
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properties as their heads. This happens to be true in English for the majority of 
compounds. There is still a notable group ol exceptions, namely the complex 
lexemes included in (9): 

(9) a. rVeib-f Prep]Noun: 

bury-in, drift-in, chisol-in, kneel-in, lead-in, ride-in, pray-in, study-in, 
U>ach-in, think-in, go-between, show-down, flyover, pushover, lean-to, 
tplk-to, dustup, press-up, play-witli; 

b. [ Verb + Prep] Adj •• 

see-through (blouse), tow-away (zone), %VTap-around (skirt); 

c. [Verb+VerbjAdj: 

go-go (dancer), paiis-fail (test), push-pull (writing exercise), stop-go 

(ccononiici'.), stop-st^irt (situation). 

The occunoiift' of all the fornuitions listed in (9a) in nominal function has been 
attested in Adams (1973) or Lelmcrt (1971). The majority of the attributive 
complex adjectives in (9b) and (9o) are quoted after Bauer (1983:211, 212). 
Bauer (1983) observes that the derivational t>T)es exemplified in (9a) and (9b) 
are very productive, in particular compound nouns with a second element -in. 
Verb-f Verb adjectives are not numerous, however, Bauer regards this cla>s^ 
of lexemes as new and growing. All the formations given in (9) can be regarded 
as exoeentric (headless) because the syntactic category of each compounds does 
not correspoiul to the category of any of its constituents. 

Tlie only way to account for the existence of hoadlesw complex lexemes wit- 
liin the framework of lexi(^al st-rui-ture morphologies is to derive such words 
tlu-ough conversion. Williams (1981:250) explicitly states that WSRs genera- 
ting headles,s formations must be nojibranching, i.e. of the form X - Y (there 
may be onlv uue element to the right of the arrow). He posits rule (10) (lus 
rule (19)) to derive nouns composed of verbs and ])iopusitional or adverbial 
particles. 

(10) N -> VP 

Observe, however, tlxat tlie verb-part-iclc H.-quences underlying the compounds 
ill (9a) cannot be safely regarded as full verb plxrases since tJxey usually must be 
complemented with nominal objects. Note the ungrammaticuUty of the 
sentences *}Ie bnied fiovd in. . . , *This Jwuse Ivans to. , *IIe talked to... Selkirk 
(1982 : 26) proposes analysing such Verb particle concatenations as compo- 
und verbs and converting them into adjei .ives or nouns by means of rules (11): 

(11) a. N - V b. A V 

The latter solution is plausible in the case of lexemes zeroderived from cor- 
responding phrasal verbs, e.g. cJ^e^k uj>^ , show-off , tvom outxa . Plu-asal verbs 
tend to function semantically and syntactically similarly to complex verbs 
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guch as (wercoine, otttlive. Very often the semantic reading of a phrasal verb 
cannot be inferred from the meanings of its constituents: consider the v«rl^ 
put up, do in, let down. Moreover, these constituents reveal a conspicuous 
syntactic cohesion: they can be separated only by a nominal or pronominal 
object and an intensifier, as in the sentences Look U up, Go rigid onl 

The analysis of prepositional verbs, e.g. look at, talk to, call on, as complex 
lexemes seems much leas \raiTanted. In the case of such Verb + Particle se- 
quences, the preposition belon^,s more to the noun phrase that follow it than 
to the verb. Unless in wh- questions, passive, relative and infinitive clausee, 
such a preposition caimot be placed after its object, e.g. */ looked the children 
after. The constituents of a prepMitionsl verb may be separated by an inter- 
vening adverb (see Quirk et al. (1972)): They called early on the imn^ 

All the formations listed in {9ab) are lexically related to prepositional 
verbs which, as I have demonstrated above, should not be included amohg 
compound verbs. Consequently, the nouns and adjectives in (9ab) cannot be 
regarded as zero-derivatives. They are compounds proper. Similarly, it does not 
seem appropriate to derive the adjectives in (9c) from ly^thetical compound 
verbs by means of conversion. Bauer (1983) and Marchand (1969) note that 
verbs composed of two simple verbs are very imcommon iu English. 

The existence of headless (x>mpounds, such as in (9), disproves Williams's 
(1981) claim that inflectional forms of compounds are derived from inflectional 
forms of their right-hand constituents. Morphological bases of inflected com- 
poundji camiot diflor from respective semantic bases. 

3.3. Let U8 now turn our attention to some other handicuips of the analyses 
carried out by Wiiliams, Selkirk and Lieber. These di-awbacks do not stem 
directly from the procedure of positing conflicting morphological and semantic 
bases of derivatives but rather from the separation of lexical syntax and 
lexical semantics. Nevertheless, they are worth discussing here since the in- 
dependence of the study of morphological and semantic aspects of word -forma- 
tion processes is prerequisite to the separation of morphological and semantic 
bases of derived lexemes. 

It is generally acknowledged that word-formation operations are sensitive 
to semantic properties of potential derivational bases. The rcversative prefix 
un- in English attaches only to verbs denoting an action the result of which 
may be imdone, e.g. tie, lock, huttoyi (see Marchand (1960:205)). The nomina- 
lizing suffix -al is tacked on to dynamic verbs (i^encc repuuil, revival) and the 
adjectival suffix -ful favours abstract nomis such as success, use (cf. Quirk 
et al. (1972)). A highly productive process of diminutivization in Polish does not 
affect abstract nouns (see Malicka-Kleparska (1983)). Within the framework of 
a lexical structure morphology the constraints of this sort camiot be encoded 
into rules of word structure which refer only to morphological features of bases 
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and derived lexemes. Consequently, the ill-formed words ♦tf??HK, HfUove, 
^consistal must Ue regularly generated by WSRs and can be filtered out as 
deviant only in the semantic component. 

3.4. Once semantic information is excluded from morphological analyses, 
it is also difficult to ^lifferentiate in a principled maimer between two types of 
complex words: fully motivated words (i.e. derivatives proper) and unmotiva- 
ted but multimorphemio lexemes. Fully motivate<i \TOrds possess easily reco- 
gnizable derivational bases which occur as independent lexemes and whose 
phonological sixape, morphological and semantic properties are inherited by 
derivatives. Unmotivated complex words exhibit internal morphological 
structure but lack potential derivational bases: word-formation affixes identi- 
fiable in such lexemes are attached to bound roots which camiot be regarded 
as truncated versions of independently occurring words (consider the English 
lexemes ornament, possible, pudic or the Polish word inalina 'raspberry'). The 
distinction between motivated and unmotivHted lexemes is consistently dra^vn 
by many structural linguists (see Boguslawski (1959), Dokulil (1962), Grzego-r 
czykowa et al. (1984), Marchund (1969). Svedova (1980)) and quite a few 
generative grammarians (e.g. Aronoff (1976), Booij (1977), Guerssel (1983), 
Laskowski (1981), Malicka-Kleparska (1983)). The above-mentioned generative 
morphulogists usually provide fully motivated words with nested structure 
wlxich shows derivational history of a particular formation, as in the case of 
tendhability: [[[teach]v#able]Adi4-ity]N. Unmotivated complex lexemes Ixave no 
labelled bracketing (observe that bound roots orua-, pass-, pud- camiot be 
justifiably assigned to any syntactic category). Their internal complexity is 
signalled exclusively by the use of morpho-phonological boundaries which sepa- 
rate constituent morphemes. The non-de'-ived word possible is represenU^d as 
[poss j-iblejAdj. Fully motivated and unmotivated multimurphemic strings 
differ also with respect to their semantic interpretation. The non -idiosyncratic 
meaning of the former may be defined as a function of the meaning of deriva- 
tional bases and affixes employed. The only information predictable in the case 
of the latter t)T>c of complex words is usually their syntactic category specified 
by the affix.* For instance, possible is immediately recognized as an adjective 

In the approach adopted by Williams (1981) and Selkirk (1982) derivational 
analysis of lexemes is tantamount to their decomposition into morphemes. 



• Affixes identifiable in unmotivated complex lexemes may «vl»o carry some semantic 
information. For example, the prefix Irarn- in transfer, itansmit, iraruporl, trafislaU 
suggests some kind of change of the corresponding object (usually a change of plao^a). 
The prefix tmn^- exhibits tlio same semantic function in fully niotiv*it<Hl loxomcs, e.g. 
iran^locaU, traiisform, transnaturt. 
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This is a natural result of restricting the task of lexical syntax to the study of 
formal relationships between words. No attention is given to the question 
whether analysed morphemes function as derivational affixes or whether 
they can be merely identified as constituent parts of nonderived words. Each 
root is enclosed within a pair of brackets, hence the internal structm^ of 
ornament is identical to the structure of inovemeni, viz. [[omajvmentjjj and 
[[movejvmentjx . The Latinut^ verbs conduct, subscribe, exj^ are formed by 
by prelixation from the roots -duct, -scribf, -pel which are devoid of any in- 
dependent meaning. 

Licber (1981 ) lists such verba in the lexicon as nonderived words which are 
segmentable iiito morphemes. Thus, some distinction between motivated and 
unmotivated complex lexemes is implicit in her moi-phological system. Still, 
the existence of this distinction cannot be inferred from other theoretical 
a^isumptions made in her monograph, ^^ ronoff's model of word formation is in 
this rt^pect superior. Since 1)^ assumes the operation of word-formation 
affixation to be simultaneous with the specification of derived meaning, he 
pi-rmits derived words t<} be formed only from fully meaningful units. The 
latter — in his hiterpretation — cannot be morphemes but words. It automa- 
tically follows that a multimorphemic formation is not treated as a derivative 
unless there exists a word which can function as iU base. 

3.5. Last but not least, K^t us rcMuark that u separation of h-xical syntax 
and lexical semantics lUipiies nome undesirable coniplicution of the Heraaiitic 
interpretation of derived words. 

Tlie ])roponcnts of lexical structure inorpholcigies give httle attention to the 
organization of the .semantic couijx>nent of gtMierative gi'amniar. iJcber (1981'. 
:114) asKcrts that "we must have sema/itie projection rules building composi- 
tional meanings, sj)(»eial rules mappmg idiosyncratic meanings u?ito otherwise 
regularly derived forms lilio ttavsmumon, and a variety of other semantic rules 
which ignore lexical structure entirely'\ Selkirk (1982:111 ff.) suggests that 
the rules of the last tv'j)e allow the struc»tures AlNl^etJx ,\[theoret-ic]A]A and 
Afxfnoun phrasejx A{eycl-ic]A]A deriv-ed in accordance with the AOG, to be 
interpr(>ted semantically according to the bracketing A[.\[sct thcor/et/]>'ic]A and 
A[N[noun phrase cyclejv icjx- A problem with thest- rules is that neither Licber 
ri98i) nor Selkirk (1982) exphiins how they should be formalized and how they 
can interact vrith semantic projection rules. A question arises whether a single 
String of morphemes generated by some WSR can be assigned both compositio- 
nal and nonconipositional semantic interpretation. Let us consider the class 
of "English adjectives containing the prefix aiiti-, e.g. antipoetic, aiHitypicalt 
a nticyclonic , antichristuni , nntinovelistk. Since aiiii- attaches both to nouns and 
adjectives, the formations in questions are traditionidly recognized as admitting 
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of double moxphological analysis. They may be derived from ooiresponding 
nouns a?iHpoetry, antitype, aTtticycUme^ ajitichrist, mitinovdist by means of the 
suffixes -ic, 'jicjtd, -urn or formed from the adjectives poetic, typical, cydonict 
christian, novelistic by mtans ofanti- prelixation. When analysed as denominal 
formations, aiiti' adjectives are expected to mean 'pertaining to (antipoetry^ 
anticyclone, etc.)*. On the other hand, the semantic reading of th^ lexemes 
predictable in the case of their deadjectival anal3^is is 'opposed to, being the 
opposite of (poetry, cyclone etc.)*. Actually, ajitipoetic, aTiiicyclonic, aiiti- 
chriatian, aniinovalistic allow both semantdc interpretations. Within the model 
espoused in Lieber (1981), Selkirk (1982) and Williams (1981) these complex 
adjectives may be derived only by means oianii- prefixation. This is so because 
of the requirements of the AOG: aitti- belongs to Class II prefixes whei^as -ic, 
-al and -iaii are Class I suffixes. Should the application of semantic rules build- 
ing nonoompositional meanings be optional and, consequently, should se- 
mantic ambiguity of raultimorphemio lexemes be allowed in the theory of auto- 
nomous lexical semantics, the word afitipoetic could be correctly provided with 
double semantic interpretation. The meaning *being opposed to poetrj^* would 
be derived by projection rules in a compositional manner while the nieanir^ 
*pertaining to antipoetry* would be supplied by semantic rules which ignore 
morphological bracketing. However, such a solution is not welcome in the case 
of the adjectives aTxtitypxml, anticlinal, antidimactic, aiitilogarithnic, anti- 
thetical which uuambigously mean: ^pertaining to antitype, anticline, anticlimax 
etc.' Those examples suggest that **speciar* rules of the semantic component 
should apply obligatorily whenever their structural description is met. Then, 
however, the double semantic interpretation of antipoetic and the like cannot 
be easily accounted for unless the existence of twj strings [anti[[poet/ry/]ic]] is 
postulated. One of tiiese strings must be diacritically mark^ as subject to (or 
exempt from) nonoompositional semantic analy:;i? Needless to say, the use 
of diacritic marks is liardly attractive, and far less eoonomi j than the recogni- 
tion of two homonymic lexemes a)itipoetic differing in their internal structure. 

In sum, it has been shown above that morphological and semantic analyses 
of derived words carried out Nvitlxin the framework of Lieber (1981), Selkirk 
(1982) or Williams (1981) suffer from some inadequanci^. The latter result 
either directly from a recognition of conflicting semantic and morphological 
bases of complex lexemes or from the separation of lexical syntax and lexical 
semantics, prerequisite to the separation of semantic and morphological 
bases. 



" Similar pioblems ariso within tho framework of lexical structure morphologios 
when formations containing Class II prefixes mtiat psttido- and Class 1 suffixes -ie, -a£, 
Pscudomorphic, frietaphysical are related semanticaUy to ps^udomorph, f7ieiaphy»ica 
wlieroas pseiido -archaic, meia'pt%4umonic show affinity to archaief pneumonic. 
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4, CONCLUSION 

Let me recapitulate briefly the resulte of the investigations carried out in 
the present paper. 

It has been demonstrated above that none of the authors who postulate 
incompatible semantic and morphological derivations of complex words gives 
adequate reasons for such a procedure. The main argument adduced in Selldrk 
{m2), Williams (1981) and Lieber (1981) in favour of distinct semantic and 
morphological bases of derivatives, namely the necessity to reanalyse forma- 
tions whose mternal morphology contradicts the Affix Ordering Generaliza- 
tion, is by no means oonvinoLng. As pointed out in Aronoff and Sridhar (to 
appear), the veracity of the latter ordering principle in English word formation 
may be questioned. It is also possible to invalidate Pesetsky's (1979) observa- 
tion that, given the phonological behaviour of yers (i.e. lax high vowels) in 
Russian, a lack of parallelism between semantic and morphological structure 
of prefixed formations must be recognized. The conflict between semantic 
structure of these lexemes and their internal structure required by cyclic 
phonological rules disappears once the set of phonological rules in Russian is 
modified along the lines suggested for PolUh in Nykiel-Herbert (1984) or 
Rubach (1984). Finally, the Russian adjectives in -tcVnijj-iteVnij, quoted by 
Pesetsky (1979) as semantically noncompositional lexemes, may be treated 
as perfectly regular derivatives containing interfiles. 

The idea of autonomous syntax and semantics of words may be opposed not 
only on the grounds of insufficient evidence liitherto adduced in its favom-. 
Such a ihwretical assumption may (iomplioutc semantic and morphological 
analyses oflexemes. It may result in an ad hoc modification oi subcategoriza- 
tion frames of affixes and difficulties in accounting for inflectional properties 
of headlcs.s compounds. Moreover, it may bring about the impossibility of 
stating semantic considonit ions constraints on bases of word-formation process- 
es or the impossibility of differontiating in a principled manner between fully 
motivated and unmotivated lexeme s. 

The i)resent paper cannot, however, offer a definite yes/no answer to the 
question whether the -ndependence of lexical s^aitax from lexical semantics 
should be in principle disallowed within tY<s framework of generative grammar. 
Structural studies of Czech, Polish and Ru.ssian mo' pholog>' discuss comprehen- 
sively the phenomena of mutual and parallel motivation (see Grzegorczykowa 
and Puzynina (1979), Dokulil (I9G2), Svedova (1980)). These phenomena" 



" Tho mujority of gonomtivo linguists (with the exception of Jackondoff (1975)) 
•hare tho assumption tlmt WFHs iiro unidirectional aiid, in tho case of afflxal dorivHtives, 
«t«te a dependonco botwoon a huso of derivation and a derived lexeme. The latter should 
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exemplify asymmetrj' of semantic and formal relations between words, there- 
fore they can be construed as a piece of evidence in favour of tlio separation 
of tlie study of formal and semantic complexity of derived words. Some cases of 
parallel motivation have been analysed in AronoflF (1976:118 ff.) on the basis 
of English data and in Jlalicka-Kleparska (1983) on the basis of Polish data. 
Both tliese linguists have come to the conclusion tiuit formations exhibiting 
semantic and formal relatedncss to more than one lexeme can be adequately 
described within the framework of generative morphology which adopts the 
assumptions of a unitary raorphosemantic base of derivation." Further re- 
search into the matter of the corrrspondance bet ween t he semantic reading and 
the internal morpholog.v of lexemes is undoubtedly necessarj . It may turn out 
that som«' word-formation processes (for example, instances of mutual motiva- 
tiun) can be accounted for better in an approach whi('h separates semantic 
and morphological derivation ui complex lexemes than in the frami-work of 
comiK>siti()nal generative theory of wuid forniatit)n. Nevertheless, tlie superio- 
rity uf the lormer model can be claimed only if it manages to avoid tlie weak- 
neiiHUs of lexical structure moi-phologies pointed out in tht^ ])rt sent piiper or if 
putative advantages o*" such a theory are shown to ])revajl v\cv possible 
disadvantages. 

gcixTftlly exhibit n pitah-r fonnal fliid semaiitir coniploxity tlian it« i)utativ<> bj»a<>. Mo- 
wev< r, in tho C8«> of the mon'l'ologiwil rclatioiisliip ferincil "mutiiul motivation", two 
lexemes are undeniably lexii allv related but tlir dirceiion of choir semantic relatedneas is 
unclear {e.g. pali<malu'»n - valiovalvit). When the ind.-pcndcnee of JeMcal wmniitieN is 
poetuluted, nil.-s of lo.xical scmiuiticH may differ from WSKs in being two-arrowed. It is 
alBO pcvHsible to instruet sonic rules of logical semantic, to show webs of intricate semantic 
connecuons between more than two words. This wn.ld solve the problem of parallel 
motivation, i.e. srn.antic and formal reU»tf<biej« of a derived lexeme to two or more words 
Mhirh have letw eonipU-x mon'hologieal Htnieture and,or meaiiing. Then- would bo one 
xnon)holopieul prwc^n deriving eyoi-'itic but two alt*>rnativt> scmantie b»iWK of this lexeme 

i.e. egoimri and tgoi/it. 

»• Maliekii-KleparHka (1083) showns tlint dorivntional rolationsliip ol a eoniplox 
word to more than one Icx.nic (more baflic in its fiemanliiH and fomi) may he eucodod in 
the bracketed structure of sueii a derivative. She formulates a WFR deriving fominme 
Nomina Agentis in Polish from corre8i)onding masculine agentive nouna, e.g. znalasoa 
Tmder. m.i.'^c' - znalazrzym 'finrier, fern.' Since ztuilau'^ in, in turn, derived from tho 
vtTb Z7>ale£c 'to find', the internal Btinicture of th.' feminine Nomcn Agentis z)uila:u}zym 
taki^ the form of [[[/.nahi..lv-< <-WI,N.H„«..rHnil,s,.n,„. ,,. As zvalazczyni cont«m8 the 
sivm .md tho meaning of tlie verb znale£6 'to find', tlie latter "motivatcB" indirectly tlie 

fonuer. , 
Aronoff (1970) tAkes tlii^ position that wlienevor a complex word permits several 
parallel derivations, evidence can b.- supplied to eorroboraU^ the undisputable priority and 
doairability of onu of thcHO derivations. He ai-gues that the adjectives in -istic sliould bo 
derived from convsponding nouns in -ism because the latter fall into the general doss of 
bases of -ic attachment. 
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ENGLISH VERBAL COMPLEMENTS, DUTCH-SPEAKING 
LEARNERS AND THE ROLE OF LENGTH: AN INVESTIGATION OF 
ERROR m ONE AREA OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



John P. Kibuv 

DnivfTiit]/ 0} iiona 

Part 1 

The aim of the present study is to discuss certain types of error which are 
commonly committed by speakers of Dutch mother-tongue in the production 
of English complement sentences. It should be clarified at the outset that our 
Concern thi^oughout is with students at university level who may be described 
OS fairly advanced. None would have liad less tlxan four years instruction in 
English at secondary school, quite apart from that received as part of tlieir 
university course. It is clear then that resistant or fossihzable errors form the 
underlying data on wliich the present research is based. 

At tlxis point we should discuss some of the syntactical and morphological 
factors which make the Englisli complement system difficult for the Dutch 
speakuig student. In purely contrastive terms, the main source of difficulty 
is posed by the existence of an extra structure, the V ING or gerund form which 
has no real equivalent in Dutch. While the student would thus be familiar 
with to — infinitive and that-clauso which correspond to a certain extent to 
similar forms in his LI, lie is faced, when learning English with the problem 
of manipulating a basicallj^ tlu'ee-complemont system. The problem does not 
end there, iiowever, since tlirough complicated processes of permutation, 
additions and deletions a variety of additional structui'es are yielded.^ The 



^ In tlio presi>iit study it ahouid be statod thui we subscribe t the viow that complo- 
menttttion in English constitutes a system. Whilo many tnwiitional granunariajis wrote 
as if this wore not the ca-se, an incroasingly largo body of research has arisen in the last 
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following table exhibits the five main complement structures with which we 
will be concerned in the present study. 

Table I. 

1 . Would you consider/spendtii^ a few days with me (gcnnul) 

2. They failed/to arrive on time (infinitive) 

3. They suggested /^Aof we sjiould take a bath. (tliat-clausfO 

4. They prevented/me from parkiTigf may car (NP Prep, gennid) 

5. The poS8ibility,V>/ gottu^gr an increaar (Prep, gerund) 

At this point it will become immtHliately obvious that the structures are not 
of vi\\u\\ length. Now it should be stressed here that by length we are referring 
to bound or unbound morphemes as the basic units of length in a psycho- 
hnguistic context, (indicated by underlining in table) There is large body of 
evidrnee to support the view that functional morphemes have a different status 
in tlie context of language production from that of either syllables or individual 
words. In child language ac(]tiisitiun it has been found that long words as such 
do not prcfU'tit much in the way of a learning difficulty whereas morphologically 
comph X entities do. This k»ads to the i'{>?iclusiou that the learner's basic prob- 
lem resides ui the task of organizing syjituetic^ or semantic units (Ervin-Tripp 
1971). Elsewhere. Epstein (inr)l) n']>urt('d a study in which informants' perfor- 
iiianee in learning nonst*ns(* syliabh^s without gramniatical tags proved consi- 
derahl \* easifM* than shorter sent<*nces with. Similarly. Glanzer siu)Wed that nouns 
consist in<^ of a nonsense word with a fiuiction word are learnt with gi'eater 
ditlifulty than nouns consisting of a nonsense word and a content word (tdanzer 
1962). It s<:hmus safe to assume from all tliis that tliere is an absolute dilference 
in learnahility and rcprnducahility between content words and functors.^ 

The orientation of tlie present study stems from a test whicli was carried 
out in April of 1983. Tlie test(\s numbered 105 and were all iirst year students 
at the Faculty of Applied Economics in Antwei^ Uiiiversity. The object of the 
test was to lind out which type of English verbal complement pattern would 
prove most difficult and the most potent source of error. The test consisted of 
two parts. The first section contained twenty- nine sciitences for completion, 
the appn)pT'iate verb to be used for completing the seiitencc being placed at 

few years which clmrly deonioiistnitos that the distribution of the comploments is largely 
decid^ui by tho rteiiumtics of tlie main verb. In t\m regard jseo Menzt?! 1975; Breton (in 1 979 
and Horigiichi 1978. 

' In thia contoxt it in also interfsting to quot^ the example^ in Fodor, Bover&Garrett 
to the effciJt that when infornifinta are aksi'd to recall sentences tliero is evidence of formal 
redtiotion to kornol sentencoy involving a sort of simplification. (Fodor, Bever and 
Garrett 1974:266). 
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the end of each sentence, in brackets. The second part of the test comprised 
the same sentences in Dutch, for translation into English. As before, the 
complement verb to be used was supplied at the end of the sentence in brackets. 
The students were given seven minutes in which to complete the test, this 
time-limit having been decided on the basis of some preliminary work involving 
the same test with difterent students. Because of the considerably greater 
effort required in the translation test fifteen minutes w«re allowed. In addition 
to the complement verb some other words wliich might have been expected to 
cause difficulty were translated. Tlie tcstees were instructed to complete the 
tests aa quickly as possible and with a niinimuni of refioction the object being 
to avoid excessive monitoring and elicit intuitive responses. 

Table II reproduced below provides a histogram drawn up on the basis of 
both tests in order to show tlu- relative ojiU r of difficulty experienced by the 
students. 



Tabh n 

\ tliat clause 

V to V IN(i 
.\. P. prep. V I NO 

V J'rep. V 

V Poss. V ING 

V V INC 

V TO V 

V V 

V Obj. TO V 

N.B. While the traiishitioii test showed a gr(>at(>i- swing m tho direction of mother- 
tongue pull, no important difference in the overall order of difficulty eotild be observed. 

' *» 

At first glance, we observe that thosti con.structions involving a gerund 
complement are quantit^itively responsible foi' a greater propi)rtion of error 
than those involving the infinitive, whether taken individually or collectively. 
An immediate' conchision might be that the facilitating effect of tiie mother 
tongue is overwhelming and that the ac(juisition of a structurally new form is 
consequently rendered more difficult. However, some caution must be exerciised 
before making such a judgement. It so happens that the verb type where the 
largest proportion of error was reported was that requiring that-clause comple- 
mentation. In the case of the tluree structures in question: "insist", "demand" 
and "suggest" the testees showed a pervasive preference for infinitival comple- 
mente. It is clear that if they had opted for a more straightforward "transla- 
tion" strategy fewer errors would have been produced. 
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The table which follows provides a br^akdo^vn of the results in the case of 
four verbs sliowing the number and type oi mistakes which were committed 
SC stands for sentence completion and ST stands for sentence translation 

Tnhlt 111 {sec footnote) 



1) I insisted immodiately (he; leave) 
Ik stond crop dat hij onniiddellijk vertrok 


answers 


SC 


ST 


I insisted 'him to leave 

♦hini leaving 
on him leaving 
that the sliould leave 


34 
15 
5 
15 


22 
14 
6 
II 


2) He demanded their identity cards (they; sliow) 
TTii t^iKte dat ze huii identeitskaart zouden tonen 


he demanded *thcm to sliow 

♦them sliowing 
tlmt they sliould sliow 


82 
12 
1 


69 
11 

7 


3) we ore not usH'd 

We zijn het niet gowoon rugby tti ppelon 


Rugby (play) 


We are not used ♦to play 

* playing 
to playing 


47 
31 
29 


36 
27 
16 


4} The fog prevented on time (we; ^urive) 
De mist beletti:' ons op tijd aan to komon 




Tho fog pnnentiHi *us to arrive 

us arriving... 
us from arriving 


37 
22 
5 


55 
14 
16 



N.B. Tho autlior wislios to oxpivBS l)is gratitude to his colloaguo* C. Braecke and 
J, BruyiKionx for tboir lielp in tlx; im-parution of tt-sta involving itoms for translations. 

While there can be little doubt that mother-tongue influence goes a large 
part of the way in explaining the main patterns obtained in the results, there 
remain a number of phenomena wliieh transfer is unable to account for. How 
does one go about explaijiing its facilitating effect in the case of the infinitive 
but relative failure to facilitate in the ease of that-clausos? How can explain 
the relative ease with which tho EQUI (i.e. simple) gerund is produced but the 
considerable problems provided by other gerundive constructions? It is to 
questions such as this that we turn our attention in the second part of this 
article. 

Fari 2 

Throughout this paper I adhere to the view that deep structure forma an 
interlevel between surface forms and what might be termed semantic repreaen- 
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tations. If this is correct, it then becomes axiomatic tl\at the production of a 
sentence involves the construction of a representation of a sentence which 
corresponds to its deep structure tree. The computation involved in production 
and recognition of a sentence is the same to tlie extent that that the two relate 
to the same level of linguistic of linguistic description with, however, the im- 
portant distinction that the information flow is different. As noted by Fodor, 
Bever & Garrett the production system cannot simply be a grammar. A 
completed standard grammar, competence, knowledge of the language etc. 
would provide a procedure for constructing a semantic representation related 
to a given deep structure tree. However, it would not provide any mechanism 
for constructing a surface structure corresponding to a deep structure repre- 
sentation. (Fodor, Bever & Garrett 1974). 

One of tht' early minunderstandings in the aftermath of the Chomakyian 
revolution was to view grammatical models as a sort of programme. This 
tendency can be observed in the writings of such theorists as Selinker which 
viewed movements away from LI competence as a sort of transitional system 
underlying performance behaviour. 

Indeed the act of producing a sentence in conptions of normal discourse, 
fast cominuiii cation or in tests where the student is required to answer rapidly, 
rule out the possibility of lengthy reflection or monitoring (in the sense meant 
by Kraslien). For this reason the knowledge of grammar sought in tesU where 
acceptability judscnient« are looked for, must be considered as something quite 
diflferent. It is not entirely unreasonable to argue as Sharwood Smith has done 
that the type of processing ability or skill involved here s a form of knowledge. 
Sharwood Smith iias summed up the distinction neatly by charaotetiidng the 
one procedural knowUdge as answering essentially the question how and the 
other, propositioml knouicdge or competence as answering the question wiuit. 
(Sharwood Smith 81). 

The above argument however is subject to one major elicitation paradox. 
All knowledge which the learner draws upon in real time situations must be 
accessed by way of the processing system. This means in practice that it is 
difficult, if not impossible to point to concreti^ examples of interlanguage which 
can be denoted as reflecting purely one rather than the other form of know- 
ledge. The best that we can do in practice is to compare the results of different 
types of tests on the basis of r(?asoned hypotheses. 

We now turn to consider the nature of the sentence itself. A wide measure 
of agreement exists among linguists as to its essentially unifled nature. It is 
anticipational, recursive and integrational to a very high degree. In the con- 
text of fluent speech it is effected miUisecond by miUisecond. Its generative 
capacity is acquired by the speaker on the basis of a relatively small number 
of examples. In describmg the nature of a linguistic code therefore it is fair to 
postulate the existence of two high level organizational principles which inte- 
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ract and exert a reciprocal effect on each other. These would include: 

1) Skills of great autoniatioity acquired by practice and habit upon wluoh 
the obtainiuent of unreflecting masterj' depends. 

2) The generative capacity for forming an infinite number of novel sen- 
tences. 

At this point I would like to address the issue of learner ern)r itself. It was 
charact<'ristie of what one might cali tJie classical works on Error Analysis to 
compare the sttuio it's developing linguistic compet^'nce to the tyi)e of lan- 
guage found amojig Crwle speakers (Corder 19(57; Selinker 1972; (Jeorge 1971) 
However inherently appealing such an approach might have seemed, it was 
vitiated by one impiirtant oversiglit: the Creole speaker's language use dis- 
plays a faV greater degree of stability tlum the L2 leainer whose output is 
strongly characterized by permeability and on-going development as he 
atti-mpts to match tlxe nf>nns of a given Taigct Language group. (Adjomian 
197G). 

In fact, if we want to reach a lueaMingful undcrstaiuling of the nature of 
learner error it is nccu-ssary to take psyi^hoiinguistic factoi-s into account t« a 
much degree than lias previously been the case. If we we have intinuited 
above, language production is initi ited at ai very high level in the proces-sing 
hierarchy and if lexical storage as to be effceteil in such a way that retrieval 
can be carried out in ordinai v coiiciitions at inunensc speed, it follows tliat- the 
generative activity of encoding will be subject to considerable constraints in 
the aetual planing of the t«tal utteraiu;e. In considering learner data account 
will have to be taken of the recursive nature and anticipational reiiuircinents 
of the .syntactic devices involved. 

After stjmo reflection concerning the results obtained in tents mentioned 
above, together witli some study of spontaneous data recorded over a period 
of three years, it was hypothezisetl that the length of clausal structure might 
be a factor affecting c{)m})lement choice. LniijtU here of course is used to refer 
primarily to the number of fuiu^tors or functional morphemes contained in a 
given structure. The That-clause is thus generally longer than the gerund or 
infinitive since it contains more fuiu-tors. (refer to table 1). The question was 
liow we could go about testing the hypothesis to the effect tliat eomplenient 
length has a constraining effect where the production of .sentences is con- 
cerned. In order to do tliia it was decided to set up two more tests in April 
1984. 

The first test involved sentence completion, a full sentence being supplied 
except for the verbal complement, the verb to be used given in brackets at the 
end of the sentence. A Dutch translation was supplied overhead each sentence 
so as to ensure that there would be no confusion regarding the meaning of the 
sentence in question. In all, there were some twenty-seven items covering a 
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wide variety of English conxplemeut structures. The first four sentences were 
not taken into account, bei ig intended only as a warming up exercise. Testees 
were allowed 8 minutes in which to complete the teat which means that they 
that tJiey had about 18 seconds iii which to answer each question. The testees 
numbered thirty-five, all of Dutch mother tongue. The mean length of time 
ipent studying English at secondary school was 4.43 years. The informants, 
therefore, it can safely bo concluded, would have had a sufficiently wide 
acquaintance witii the existence of the structure in question, in addition to 
the instruction tliey hud received as part of their univei^ity course. 

The second test consisted of the same questions. However tliis time four 
answers wore supplied in each case and the student was required to tick the 
response he considrrrd to be the best English. Unlike the first test, no time-limit 
was imposed, 

The following livpothrses were made: 

1) That in the sontenoe completion (SCT) students would sJiow a greater 
tendpucy to opt for shorter complcnionts, omit function words and 
prepositions. 

2) That in the caso of thost* verbs where a olioioo Wii^^ possible between a 
long or short c^oinploment there would bo a greater preference fur the 
short complement in the SCT than in the seuttMice recognition test (SRT) 

Both hypotlieses seenu d to be borne out by the results as may be seen in 
Table III below. A marked preference was found for the long complements in 
the ease oi mnition, ruImK and (If nj/ in the SCT. While, Jiowever, in the case of 
bdievf and (hsswmc a striking tcMuleney to delete the eoniph*mentizer **that" 
could be observed, no clear preference could be detected for either the that- 
clause or infinJtival formn. 



Table IV 



Vurb-f gfruiid or that-culusc 



Moution 



Deny 
Deny 



Admit 



INF. 

GKK. 

THAT 



INF. 

GEK. 
THAT 

INF. 

GEK. 

THAT 



8C 
14.3% 

34.3% 



22.9% 

eo% 

5.7% 



^0% 
421% 
22.8% 



22.9% 

20% ^ 
37%_ 

3L4% 
42.9% 

n>i% 

20% 
77% 
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Ixifijutivd or tnM-dMiAe 












SC 


SB 














° /o 






THAT 


20% 


60% 




THAT-DEL 


48% 






INF 


37% 


*2% 




GER. 


23% 


20% 




THAT 


9% 


84% 




THAT^DEL 


26% 





N. B. underlined figures reprei^nt incorrect re^Bponaed 



If the resulte are considered in some detail, it will be immediately noticed 
that in the ease of those verbs allowing either a long or short complement, 
there is a marked preference for the long form in the SRT. Cmiously, this 
tendency is not observed to the same degree in the case of all three verbs- 
in question, it being much greater in the case of de^iy and admit than mention. * 
In the case of those predicates accepting either an infinitive or that-clause 
complement no particular preference could be observed for one or the other. 
However there was a distinct tendency to delete the complementizer ''that" 
which has already been alluded to above .More importantly, from the ix)int 
of view of error analysis in the strict sense of the word, the number of errors 
produced in the case of the verb **prevent" was more than doubled in the fast 
SCT, for the most part the form being yielded: 

♦he prevented them to go 
instead of the morphologically longer: 
he prevented chem from going 

It follows from the above discussion that a plausible case can be made 
for the constraining effect of length in the production of complements in the 
interlangusge of students' performance. What is being suggested in effect 
is that prevalence of certain patterns cannot be explained alone in terms of 



• A poesibl© explanation for tlio conaiderable diflerencee obtained in the re»ult« 
between ii\e three verb© may lie in the differing degrees of factivity wiiioh they involve- 
Faetivity refera to the preeuppoeition on the part of the Bubject of the moin verb tlie 
prop«^tion contained in the complement clause is true. This has very important conBe- 
quence* for the distribution of tiie complements in English. Typically factive verb* 
t*ke gerundive complements while non-factives (such as "suppose") block their forma- 
tion. However many verbi seem in practice to be indeterminate as to the degree of facti- 
vity involved. Arguably, ''admit*' is felt to involo more facitvity than ^'mention", since 
it seems to presuppose more strongly that an action has taken place. 
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pure negative tiunsfer^ failure to apply sx>eoi€lo rales, overgeneralizations etc. 
Tiu« approach is inadequate since it fails to take sufficient account of serious 
constiaints posed by the language processing load« 

Indeed researches have been expressing increasing circumspection in 
relation to the standard approach for explaining student error. Wode has 
remarked that ii: terms of illustrative examples the various strat^es of 
communioation^ overgeneralization, strategies of second language acquisition 
show no dear difference, (and here one might add in certain oases negative 
transfer) The result in every oa^ is the same: simpUfioation. The "cruoiall 
question as to how this simplilioation is achieved in neuro-xwychological 
terms is left unanswered'^ (Wode: 1981:55). Writing in a somewhat similar 
vein Pit Corder raised some questions reagarding the validity of the term 
^'simplification'' itself.; **if the student knew the correct form, then there would 
be no need for him to simplify it*'. (Corder 1975).* Interlanguage has 
come to be seen as less monolithic and systematic in its development than 
was previously thought to be the case. It is argued here that it is not enough 
to concern ourselves with the formal properties of linguistic devices with 
which the learner is endowed. We must take account of the actual conditions 
in which the learner is called upon to perform. 

To conclude we will examine certain high frequency error's from essays 
in the light of the ideas outlined above. The correct structure is supplied 
in each case together with a Dutch translatioon. 

Table V 

a) 1 ...on the point *to do... 

2 of doing 

3 (...op het punt cm iets te doen...) 

b) 1 ...the possibility *to reach... 
2 of reachtngf 

(...de mogrlijkheid om de top te bereiken.,.) 

c) 1 ...look forward * to meet you 

2 *meetm^ you 

3 to mectiiig you 
(.,.verhcug mij reeds nu U te ontmoeten . . . ) 



* Indoed the notion of siinpliiicaiion aa such has se^^n much criticism in the field 
of socio -linguintics ^vhere it largely orginatcd. For inst^anc^t AIle3rnd goes so far aa to 
state ''in tlio oase of 'croole* langu^^es certainly those of Engliah and French lexical 
baaes, there is no lexical evidence to support the idea of simplification.,, the verbal 
^gtem is if anything an expansion of the verbal systt^tus of some European langiiagoa'*. 
{Alleyne in Hymes 1974:174) 
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d) 1 •..prevented US ♦to arrive on time 

2 from arriviw J on time 

( . . .belette ons op tijd aan te komen. . . 

e) 1 ...he demanded Hhem to show... 

2 Hhem showing... 

3 ... he demanded that they should show . . . 

(...hij oiste dat ze hun identiteitskaart zoudeu tonen...) 

It will be readily celar that a strong case emerges to support a length- 
constraint position. In each case, the orroneoiis form is shorter than the 
correct form in terms of the number of morphemes involved. This seems to be 
true whether or not it mirrors the NL form. The weakness of the usual attempt 
to explain errors in terms of •^interference" becomes obvious if we consider 
example C. While the influence of the mother-tongue can be plausibly invoked 
to explain C. 1 it cannot explain C. 2 by any stretch of the imagination. A 
length'constniint approadi, on the contrary, can account for both errors. 
Example E provides an even more striking example. If the student had 
transferred blindly from his native language, he would in all likelihood have 
produced an acceptable sentence. 

It would undoubtedly be promatui'e to end by making excessiv^oly 
strong claims about the role of length as a factor in interlanguage performance 
and potential source of error. Further studies need to be carried out involving 
larger numbers of informants and on different ty])es of tests- Nevertheless, 
it is the view of the present reseaicher that length does constitute an important 
factor in the processing and production of embedded sentences. The results 
of the present study support in large part the findings of Anderson (78) and 
Bakker (83)^ in relation to what they termed the "economy principle'*. The 
inter])retive approach adopted is in line with the prevalent tendency to reassess 
the role of negative transfer in interlanguage and to view intcipretations 
which make use of traditional learning theory in a more favourable light. • 



• Wljile the Bakker study found a considerable predoleotion for the Kqniinfiintiv© 
over tho that clause whore both iorvm Wi>re possible littlo or no substaiitial support 
could be found in tho casi? of the other siiort complement type the oqui-genmd, The 
results of the prestnit study Boom to go beyond theso findings in that evidence for the 
•'overgeneralization'* of short complcnienta of both typ^ has been discovered. 

• It is interesting to quote Mowrcr in this respect, He claims that much of tho re* 
search dono in tho wakr of the Chomakyan revolution was pomioatod by an extreme 
bias aguiiu3t learning theory « 
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TONIC PROiUNENCE AND THF CODING 
OF THEMATIC-RHEMATIC RELATIONS 



Given the exiateaoe of straotural, segmental nxarkers of thematio-rhematio 
division of utteranoee and its prosodio refleotion in the form of promiiienco 

lack of prominence, the question that might be aksed ia: *how do the two 
types of marking interact 2 Of special interest might be cases where grammati- 
cal and prosodio devices seem to diverge and prominence co-occurs with 
an element marked structurally for its thematic status and where rhematic 
position can coincide, if possible, with the lack of such prominence. Through 
oonsidering the occurrence of the discrepant cases one might try to ascertain 
the relative value or weiglit of structural as opposed to prosodio markers 
in signalling thematic-rhematic relations by observing the resultant functional 
status of elements on which the divergence takes place. 

After a brief indication of the way the main terms are uderstood here 
and a presentation of some 'regular' cases, we shall move on to considering 
the prosodic behaviour of explicitly thematizing and rhematizing construc- 
tions in English and Polish. Examples for illustration will include naturally 
occuring discourse fragments as well as contrived cases. ^ 

The terminological confusion in the area has by now become a traditional 
target of criticism in the literafcurue and stems not only from terminological 
abundance, but, more importantly, from the fact that opposite pair members 
may be used to describe the same thing, or same terms are taken to denote 
different concepts. With a resolve not to contribute to the confusion, we shall 
first try to specify in what sense 'theme-rheme' distinction will be used here. 

* The oorpufl from wUch the illustrations aro drawn coinpriaes Crystal and Davy 
1981 (txftoioript with prosodio notation + tape), Maley and Moulding 1981 {transcript + 
t«p9), Svartvik and Quirk 1980 (traiujoript with prosodio notation), Underwood 197$) 
{traoioript + tape) . 
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Probably the best known characterization of theme-rheme distinction 
rests on the pragmatic notion of 'aboutness" (see Reinhart 1981 for its formal 
characterization), where the 'theme' is 'what the sentence is about' Mid the 
'rhome' refers to Vhat is said about it'.» The difiBculty with this intuitive 
description was already pointed out by Jespersen. For instance, one might 
take a sentence like 'John promised Mary a gold ring''to contain four thing* 
about whi«h something is said and all of which could therefore be interpreted 
as themes: -Jolui-, -promise-, -Mary- and -a gold ring- .However, the formula 
•what the sentence is about' will lose some of its vagueness if it is apphed jointly 
with the second part of the characterization: Vhat is said about it' whereby 
the two would be complementing each other (Boguslawski 1978:143). If 
they are considered together aa mem^ ~a of a bipartite unity, it is easier 
to find out what element corresponds mux^ to the part 'spoken about' and wliich 
section of the sentence fits btrtter the description 'what is said about it'; 
"the dissection of the formula into two separate piii-ts dealt with independ- 
ently contradictH the whole idea underlying if (ibid.). 

Because of its relative vagueness, however, the formula can only be treated 
as a geiu'ral guide and should be replaced by a more precise characterization. 
A step in this direction lias already been made in Reinhart (1981). Carlsson 
(1983) is a more recrnt attempt to defend the distinction within the frarae-.^-ork 
of a new thpory of conversational interaction that is proposed. 

The thematic-rhematic division of utterances should not be equated with 
the 'given-new' distinction since, as has been conviiu-ingly demonstrated 
by Danes (1960), Haliiday (1967), Hgall ct al, (1973) and Reinhart (1981), 
themes need not be toxtually or situationally recoverable and, together 
witli rhemes, they can be carriers of new iiifarmation while rhemcs can contain 
'given' elements. 

Given and thematic elements often coincide as it is quite natural for the 
theme - - as the point of departure for the speaker - Ui be given, since given 
elements make a natural starting point for the sentence. However, the reliance 
on the giveness of items as the operational criterion of theme identification 
would be mistaken because their convergence is sometimes as frequent as 
their diveigenee. At the beginning of a conversation, for instance, when 
notlxing may be given, wo still ^issign the role of theme to some element. 

^•"Com^sre the fonnulation in Li md Tliompson (1970:464) whoro the theme "limite 
tho applieabihty of tho inain predication to a certain restricted domam (...), aet« a ^tial, 
temporal or individual framework within which tho main predication holds . Similar 
characterization can bo found in Tomhn 1983 where the theme ib seen as referring to 
•that knowUxlge which the speaker a^uincs is relevant to the goal of the communicative 
event". Relate to them is Reinhart's sucoint description of theme*; as const.tutmg 
"signals for how to contsruct ^he context set, or nnder which entries to clasisfy the nev 
proposition" (1981:80). 

» Cf. Chafe in Li and Tliompaon (1978). 
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A more explicit detennination of the thematio-rhematio partition of ut- 
terances tixan the charaoterization based on dis(K)urse strategy' and on the 
notion of ^aboutness* to which we subscribe here, is offered by a series of techni- 
ques discussed at length in Boguslawski (1977). The most popular criterion 
takes the form of a ^question test* and is based on the premise that at least 
one question can be found for every affirmative sentence, a question that wov'i 
fully reprt^nt the relevant features of the context in which the sentence may 
occur and to which the examined sentence would constitute a proper answer. 
The sentence is deemed ambiguous if two or more questions can be asked. 
While the sentence fr^^gments appearing in each question that may be posed 
belong to the theme of the sentence, those which do not surface in any of the 
questions belong to the rheme, and those elements which occur in some quest- 
ions only, form a potential range for the thematic section. * 

Thus for the sentence: 
John is going home to visit his parents 
the following set of questions may be given; 

a) What is John doing? 

b) Where is Jolui going? 

c) What is John going home for? 

d) Who is John going to visit at home? 

wliile the questions: 

e) Who is going home? 

f) Where is Jolm going to visit his parents? 

do not belong to the same set, given the placement of tonic prominence on the 
word 'parents'. According to the test then, *John' is the theme, the phrase 
*his parents' forms the rheme, and the words 'going' and *home' may belong 
to cither section. ^ 

The operational criterion with which we are concerned here is prosodio 
marking. Generally recognized is the signalling of rhemcs with heavy accent, 
with the thematic part left unaccented or rendered prosodically in a more 
subdued maTiner than the rhematic part. This attenuation is said, basically, 
to be manifested tixrough weak stress and low pitch (e.^. Chafe 1976), although, 
iji fact, themes are often conveyed in a more forceful way in the form of a gliding 
tone. Such a non-prominent tonic in thematic position is clxaracteristically 
implemented as a low rising or a falling-rising tone. When we compare sentiences 
in (1) we may notice how the change of the prosodic slupe of the theme can 



* This issue is dealt with more extensively in Sgall et al. (1973). 

• The questioa test liag, however some limitations wliich are discussed in Boguslawski 
(1977) and Sgall et al. ibid. 
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affect its weight: 

1) a) His o~ pinions need not con^cern us 

b) His O/ pinions need not con^cem us 

c) His o^pinions need not con^cern us 

The theme gradually seems to be enriched with additional predication which 
might be rendered lexically with expressions like 'as regards', 'as for', 'as far 
as (something) is concerned*, etc. 

In this context we may recall Halliday's system category of 'thematic 
contrast*. Under this heading he recognises 'unmarked themes', 'contrastive 
themes' and 'confirmatory themes', each of which receives diiferent prosodic 
interpretation. The unmarked theme is realised with a narrow range falling- 
rising tone (Ic) as opposed to a wide fall-rise which would make the theme 
'contrastive'. 'Confirmatory' themes, on the other hand, are expounded by 
low rising tones as in (lb). Cases like (la) would probably be treated under 
the separate category of 'neutral tonality' (Halliday 1967:41). 

The labels Halliday employs are somewiiat misleading since they introduce 
qualitative evaluations to capture gradient differences which should rather 
be expressed in quantitative terms. The term 'unmarked', for instance, might 
better be reserved for those cases where the thematic position is occupied by a 
static tone, this being the least weighty example of a strongly stressed theme. 
And while the label 'confirmatory' is sufficiently neutral, the term 'contrastive' 
iii much leass felicitous since it suggests that we are dealing with contrastive 
sentences as such. Instances of wide range falling- rising tones located in thema- 
tic positions differ from truly contractive sentences* in that they are followed 
by a strong stress in the form of a nuclear tone in rhematic positions. The 
prosodic centre of a contrastive sentence, on the other hand, is located on the 
item thus highlighted and can be realised prosodically in a number of ways, 
where a wide fall-rise is only one cf them. 

To illustrate the foregoing remarks, let us consider some examples with 
more complex thematic parts which would make it easier to observe the pro- 
sodic eSects in question. For want of better alternatives we shall use Halliday's 
terminologj'. 

A. Neutral tonality — the thematic part does not constitute a separate tone- 
group and does not contain a gliding tone.: 
2) The 'cheapest 'seat costs Mess than a "^jK^und 

^Joim and ^George seemed ^rather "^keen 

'Playing "chess with ^John is 'quite an ex'^perience'^ 

• We subscribe here to TagUcht*a understanding of contrast which will be referred 
to below. 

' These examples, taken from O'Coimor and Arnold (1976), retain the prosHxlic nota- 
tion of the original. 
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B. Confirmatory themes — basically realised with low-rising glides. This 
category would also have to comprise cases of static tones which can fulfil a 
nuclear function: 

3) The ^cheapest /seat / costs ^ess than a "^pound 
^Jolm and >George // seemed ^rather ^keen 
^Playing "chess with > John // is 'quite an ox'^perience 

C. Unmarked themes — containing narrow range falling-rising tones coming 
on the rightmost stressable items in themati'i positions: 

4) The ^cheapest ^seat // costs ^less than a "^pound 
^John and ^George // seemed 'rather "^keen 
'Playing °chess with "^John // is 'quite an ex'^perience 

D. Con 'Tastive themes — typically including instances of wide range falling- 
rising tones. The ap}>eanuice of other glides seems also possible provided 
they all receive wide pitch range interpretation: 

5) The ^cheapest ^seat // costs 'less than a "^pound 
^Jolm and ^George // seemed 'rather "^keen 
'Playing °ehess with ''John // is 'quite an ex'^pcrience 

As we have already observed, the sentences in (6) are not truly contrastive 
and should thus be more appropriately termed as cases of ^emphatic' or 
'highlighted' themes. What rules out the possibihty of a truly contrastive 
interprot>ation for these sentences is the presence of nuclear glides in rhematic 
positions preventing the acquisition of prominence by the thematic parts- 
Pirbas observes that *'of two prosodic features phonically equal (...) the one 
occurring further on within a distributional field will be functionally weightier" 
(1972:86). Tliis means that the last glide in a series of distributionally related 
tones will carry greatest prominence thus supporting the rhematic character 
of the element on which it is located. 

However, the generalisation requires some modifications. One of them 
concerns instances of a low rising tone following a falling glide: 

6) ^Smoking should be for/bidden 
Mohn went to the ^opera 

where the final low rises are functionally subordinated with respect to the 
preceding falls. 

Another modification is necessitated by the appearance of a low falling 
tone occurring witliin a group of low pitched syllables coming after a high 
falling glide like in (7): 

7) Drinking Njofiee makes me sleepy after a good v^dinner 
where the final part is overshadowed by the initial section. 
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The principle requires yet other modifications to account for more cases 
that apparently violate it. Thus the observation exemplified in (6) should 
be extended to cover those cases where the thematic position contai .is either a 
falling-rising or a rising-falling glide as it (8): 

8) ^ John went to the /opera 
^Smoking should be for^bidden 

Analogously to example (7), the initial section of the utterance will lose 
its neutral thematic character when realised with a rising-falling glide and 
followed b}' a s(Tie^8 of low — pitclunl syllables terminating in a low falling tone: 

9) Drinking '^coflee makes me ^]c(]^y after a gccd ^dinner 

Literstingly enough, it is only the low rising and the low falling terminal glides 
which, under certain circumstances, may lose their prominence within the 
utterance. ApjKirently they an* much weaker llxan other glides and the fact 
they retain their prominence in other cases is probably due to the strong 
pull exerted by the rightmost position they occupy. This eflFects the loss of 
the neutral character of the initial thematic sequence, for in order to remain 
truly thematic, the appiopriate elements must be followed here by functionally 
hcfivier prosodic features. 

As we liave observed, the occurrence of tonics in thematic positions is 
quite a normal phenomenon. It is the presence of a tonic in rhematic positions 
which outweiglis tl\e preceding cases of pitch movement and makes the final 
tonic appear as prominent despite the fact that it need not exhibit wider 
pitch movement. This is partly borne out by experimental findings reported 
by Librrmau and Pierre humbert (1984) who recognise the so-called 'declina- 
tion line' eftect whereby overall pitch range tends to lower and narrow itself 
towards end of utterance. In consequence, two consecutive tonics with identical 
fundamental frequency values need not count as having the same prominence; 
•'listeners normalize for the declination effect in computing relative promience^ 
so tliat the second of two equal accents in general sounds Iiigher. For two 
accents to sound equally prominent, the second must in general have a lower 
Fo value'' (ibid. p. 163). 

Tonic promineuee is a relational concept — a tonic is prominent or not 
relative to some other tonic in a given domain, be it a distributional field 
of th/rh relations or, generally, a paratone^, or an intonation contour. Thus 



• Following Yulo (1980), the term 'paratoue* is understood her© as a unit of organi 
s^tion above the tone group, normally co-extonflivo with a stretch of discourse i^latod 
to a single topic and identifiable not by itfl internal jrt.ructur©. but by ita boundaries. 
The beginning point of a paxatoae is marked by n higli pitch, a raised ba«?line extending 
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it haa fche advantage of referring back to the last pitch movement in a contour 
and to one of the tonics in a aeries of contours in a paratone. 

We would stipulate that it is not the presence of 'heavy stress' which mat- 
ters m signalling th/rh structure but the relative prominence of tonics within 
the distributional field of th/rh relations which may cover more tlian just 
one contour. The traditionally used conct-pt of 'heavy stress' cannot account 
lor the sentence in (9): 

9) Yes it was in ^Sweden // that I 'think tlio most em ^barassuig tiling // that 
^ever happened to .me // o-^ccurrcd » 

where the words 'Sweden', 'ombarassing', 'over', 'occurred' - all receive 
quite heavy stresses in separate tone-groups and where only the initial stress 
IS prominent, thereby safeguarding the rhcmatio character of the cleftod 
phrase. (Notice the effect on th/rh relations that the change of pitch level 
from low to high for the final fall would bring). We shall return below to 
the problem of prosodio behaviour of clofting constructions. 
^ As regards structural marking of th/rh relations the weakest coding device 
is linear ordering of items. Here-, as we have observed, the presence of tonic 
promm.nee in thematic jiosition renders the items tlius highlighted rhematio 
or rhematio/cf.iitra8tive. Tiio occurrence of non-prominent tonics is also pos- 
sible with the resulting variaticni of the 'given/new' status of themes which 
diatinotion may bo mauifestiHl tluougU the differential use of kinetic and statio 
pitch movement^". 

Let us compare the foilowiiig examples takc-u from natural discourse; 

10) a. lint I couldn't get olive oil. I've got tJii.s vegetublo oil. 

'Olive oil they just didn't Niave 

b. T think you'll hnve to niake (It) with that. 
^Wiiie vimgjir Tw got s^lco 

The initial phrases 'olive oil' and 'wine vinegar', aitiiougl^ resulting from the 
use of an identieal thematizing teclinicjue, differ with resi)oct tti t<mio placement. 
In (b). with the falling rising glide on 'wine' marking the introduction of a 
brand new theme into discourse, tonic proTuinence occurs iiually on 'too'. 

over a scries of tono groups (thrco to fivo. on the average), or by u drop in pitch initiating a 
falling baaelmo of unstressed syllables atrotching over a imnibor of tone groups. The 
end point of tt pHHitone is typically realised by very low pitch and a long pauso with 
the accompanying loss of amplitude. 
• Underwood (1979:148). 

" Soe Pakosz (1981) for the dxscussion of this issuo. 
" Maloy and Moulding (1981;50). 
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Its shift to thematic position would render the framgent in (a) ill-formed 
and lend (b) an air of oontrastivity. " 

More sensitive to conflicts between their thematic status and the placement 
of tonic prominence are cases of dislocations (left and right) and Wh-clefts 
whose thematic sections do not easily allow even for a contraative interpre- 
tation: 

11) *Thb WEATHER, it really depresses me** 

♦It leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, this DRINK 
*What UPSETS me is those drunk drivers 

The unacceptability of these sentences is due to the use of expUoitly thematiz- 
ing constructions which, when accompanied by prominence (marked with 
capital letters), do not lend themselves easily to contrast based interpretations. 
To make sentences in (U) more acceptable, the thematic sections Would 
have to be followed by non-subordinate tonics, preferably, in separate tone- 
groups. 

It may be observed that marked themes, arising through the operation 
of various topicalization rules, in contradistinction to unmarked themes, 
are more likely to attract pause insertion and appear as separate tone-groups:** 

12) Ge>ography // he's pretty "^good at 
But his ^sister // 1 like enNjrmousIy 

> Henry "Martin // I've 'met "somewhere be^fore 
_^Thosc // you can take ^any time 

When we compare different types of marked themes with respect to this 
predominant tendency for tonic placement, we may notice how some of them 
can be denuclearized when 'given' while others cannot. In (13) examples 
are given of marked themes that constitute separate tono-groui>s and thus 
carry nuclear tones. AJthough both the thematic and the rhematic sections 
contain tonics, it is only the final position in these sentences that carries 
tonic prominence thus safeguarding its rhematic status. Sentences in (14), 
on the other hand, display marked themes which may easily be denuclearized: « 



»» In the soiise of Taglioht's 'implicit contrastiveness', i.e. pre8ent«>d as one of a pair 
of opposit«s where only one of them is acutally mentioned. 

» Altliough left-dialocatod items, by being located outside main predication, are 
not strictly speaking themes (c.f. Dik (1978), Bnimaer (1984), Grzegorek (1984), they are 
vreated here on a par with themes since they servo the function of speoifymg isent^noe 
topics. For the pmpcso of our presentation the differenoe does not appeM essential. 

»* At leaat this is the tendency that may bo observed in actual discourse fragment* 
and in the contrived examples in O'Connor and Arnold (1976) quoted Iwre. Further 
verification is needed, however. 

»» O'Connor and Arnold, ibid. 
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13) a. >Hope // that's 'all you Nsan do 

b. ^ahn // Tlistened to for 'half an "^^hour 

c. My Vather // he's 'bugging me a^gam 

d. This ypaper // it's 'almost Mone 

e. English ^muffins // 1 can 'eat every '^moniiiig 

f. But his ^sister // 1 like en\)nnously 

14) a* For the >moat part // it waa *very "^good 
b. That I John will jfoot the /bill // is Nsertain 
0. The bne who ^said it // was his "^boss 

d. The ,da^ after to ^morrow // I'hope to re^turu "^home 

e. In ^June // he's ^gomg on ^holiday 

f. "^How he*8 done it // 'nobody ^knows 

It seems that the difference hi beliftviour between (13) and (14) may 
be attributed to the diflFerent tyyvs of topicalization rules employed in the 
two sets of sentences. Cases which do not undergo denuclearization in (13) 
mvolve examples of Object Fronting (a, b, e, f) and Left Dislocation (c, d). 
In (14), on the other hand, we are deahng with such thematization techniques 
as Adverb Frontmg (a, d, f ) Subject-Subject Raising (b), and Pseudo-clefts (o). 
The second set contains examples of themes which can be denuclearized 
when found, for instance, in enumerative contrast. Thus the themes arising 
out of Object Fronting may merge ijjto one tone-group with their rhemea; 

16) English 'muflSns I can eat every ^morning // English ^doughnuts I ^hate 
John's ^brother I deHest // but his 'sister I like enNirmously 

Such combinations, however, are not possible in the case of Left Dislocation 
(13 cd) which appear immune from most forms of compounding and embedding 
and whose tonicity remains 'frozen', 

In colloquial Polish there is a particle -to- which may optionally follow 
the thematic section, e.g. 'we wtorek to nie mam czasu' (on Tuesday I have 
no tune) and can be used, it appears, as a diagnostic for theme identification. 
It cannot, for instance, accompany items whicli lack referents or are rhema- 
tic: " 

16) *Kto^ to przcszodl do ciebie (Somebody came to you) 
*2aden czlowiek to nie moze znad si§ na wszystkim 
(No man can know everytlung) 



" See Reiiiliart (1981) for her characterization of the requireraents tliat thematic 
phraaeA must meet. 

o 
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The particle may also be used for the demarcation of the range of thematic 
fieotion 

17) Zakupy to // wieozorem w sobot§ tnidno zrobi^i 

(Shoppmg-in the evening-on Saturday-difficult-to do — It's difficult 

to do shopping on Saturday evening) 

Zakupy wieczorem to // w 8obot§ trudno zrobi6 

Zakupy wieczorem w sobot§ to // trudno zrobi6 

Moreover, it does not normally co-occur with ^inite verbs: 

18) *Przejrzalem to jui p6}/biblioteki i nic nie znalazlem 

(I \vent through half the library and didn't find anything) 
♦Wygrali to piqty mecz 
(They won the fifth match) 

wliile it can follow infinitives: 

19) Przyjecha6 to nie przyjecliiiles, a teraz masz pretensje 
(Come you didn't and now you are complaining) 

The particle also bohavrs in a predictable way with respect to existential or 
presentational senteiic(>H where the appearance of prosodioally prominent 
initial phrases (marked in capitals) rules out the occurrence of -to-: 

20) *SAM()CH0I) to mi si? popsul (My ear broke down) 
♦PLASZCZ to sobio pobrudzile^ (There's a smudge on your coat) 
*Nowe KSI42:KI to przyszly do ksi^garni (There are new books in the 

booksliop) 

*AXJ)RZEJ to pr/.yje<*ha} (Aiidrz.ej has an ived) 
♦ZUPA to wykipiala (The soup lias boiled over) 

To render these examples acceptable another tonic would have to bo placed 
later in the scnt<*iice giving risi^ to a marked contrij^tive interpretation: 

21) Andrzej to PRZYJECHAL (a Adama jak nie ma tak nio ma) 
Nowe ksi^yJd to PRZYSZLY do ksipgarni (a mydla nadal brak) 

Nomuilly then, tlie material followed by the particle -to- cannot associate 
with tonic prominence, though it may carry non-prominent tonics even 
in separate tone-groups: 

22) >Posprzqta6 // to ci si§ NIE dice (clean-you don't want) 

^Chwalid // to ja jej nie CHWALILEM (praise-I didn't praise her) 
^Wypi(5 // to on jednak POTRAFI (drink-he afterall can) 
^Szacunku dia starszyoh // to majsz za DUilO 
(respect for the elderly-youVe got too much) 
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The shift of prominence to tliemes wdtJiin the paratones would result in a 
substAUtiaJ decrease of their acceptability unless they are found iji ixirreotive 
rii^Ut-^^'^'^ ^^'^ SFaker vronld be setting the listener's auditory impression 

23) M6>ri9 iv 

P0SPRZ4 rAC:; to ci si? nie chce 
CHWALlC to ja jej nie cluvalileni 
(Tm saying that...) 

There are ^JonK- curious cases, ho^'cvcr, wliero the partide-to- follows 
tonic proniine-nce and wlicrc the initial phrases tlnis Uighligliti..! rcecivi; 
considerable degree of emphasis: 

24) ADAM to nii si? podobu (1 do like Adam) 

ONA to ma powodzenie (Now isn't SHE popular!) 
2 T0B4 U) lubi? rozmawiud (I do like talking to you) 

The ooourrcnce of prominence to the right will this time lesult in a two-wav 
contrastive interpretation: 

25) Adam to mi si^i PODOBi (ale Pawel nie - but not Paul) 
Ona to MA jKnvodzenie (ale on nie — but not him) 

Z tobi{ to l.VBU^ rozmawiad (ale z nini nie ■ - but not to hiiu) 

Houttver. the sot of examples in (24) appears to be restricted t<^ some kind 
of evaluatitm phrases which casts doubt on the identity of the word -to- used 
here. It st^enxs that the pirtide in (24) is not the same entity as the one deli- 
miting the thematic sections in (17) through (22). In its different function it 
tends to e()-c)(U!ur with the int^^nsifying word -dopiero-, where the whole 
plu-ase -to dopiero- indicates a highly emotive, 'awed' or 'impressed' attitude 
on the sjieaker's part: 

26) ONA to dopiero ma powodzenie 

Z T0B4 to doj)iero lubi? rozmawiac 

Do DOMU to dopi ero bym chetnie pojeeha! 

(I do wish I could go home) 

The shift of prominence to finul ])ositiuu licre would reujler the sentences very 
unacceptable. 

Thus it has to hv euucluded that botJi in English and Polish explicitly 
thematizing constructions can only attract non-prominent tonics and tliat 
thomeness (if not identified mechanistically- M-ith initial position) is incompatible 
with iirominence, Tiic presence of tonic prominence in thematic sections lowers 
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considerably the sentences acceptability in the cases where the conflict between 
grammatical and prosodic devices cannot be resolved by making recourse 
to some kind of contraative interpretation. 

Another source of conflicting devices in the theraatic-rheinatic coding 
is constituted by oleftirig competing with lack of prominence. It seems parti- 
cularly appropriate tor our purpose since the effect of clefting in to focus 
syntactically a constituent by bringing it to the front of the sentence. The 
Uf5efulne8s of the cleft sentence resides partly in ita unambiguous marking 
of the rheme in written language where prosodic information is virtually absent. 
The highlighted element of the it-cleft characteristically implies oontrastivenesa 
in the sense of 'implicit oppositeness' (Taglicht 1982:227) which may become 
stronger or weaker depending on the size of the set of potential vahies wliioh 
are being opposed. 

In her discourse based investigation of clefts, IVince (1978) observes that 
it-clefts and Wh-clefts are not interchangeable in discourse: "in oontnist to 
the Wh-clefts, the information represented in it-cleft that-clause does not have 
to be assumed to be in the hearer's mind, although of course it may ' (p. 894). 
In this context siie distinguishes between two types of it-clefts: 'stressetl -focus 
it-clefts' and 'informative-presupposition it-clefts'. The former typically haa 
main stres.s located in the main clause while the latt-er displays heavy stress, 
(coming oji the suboridnat* clause and conveys information thnt is ircnerally 
known to people bnt not necessarily to the hearer, like in (27); 

■27) It was just about lifty yeara ago that Henry Ford gave us thi- wvfkend. 
On September 25, 1926, in a somewlwt shocking move for tluit tiem... 

It turns out that tlie ocnirrenoe of prominence in the main <-ljitise is by 
no means the indisputedly predominant case for it-clefts. In the nearly eleven 
iiours of natural discourse data ei.-.mined", out of the total numb* r cf 17 
it-clefts, only 11 examples with initial prominence couki be fonnd. The rest 
of the sentences exliibit tonic prominence in the that-clause - a rat her striking 
result eonsidering the standard opinion on the legularity of initial heavy 
stress with this type of clefts. The numbers are even more signitlc;;nt when 
we take into account the fact that in the 1 1 'regular' eases, S examples hml 
another tonic placed in the subordinate clause side by side with the prt-minent 
tonic of the main clause. This reduces the number of prosutlieally 'ehissiear 
it-elefts to 3 i.e. 17,6% of oecnrrences. Of speeial interest are the i .iwM where 
contrary to ex]>ectation prominence was located in t he that clause. AU^igether 
there were 0 clefts of this t\iic (3r>,:5";,) forininrr twice tlie innnbe- of the 
'eanojiieally' shaped sentcnc. ,s. 

>' The drttH i'oinpriw tlic niatcriiilK n'fi'rrcd to ia fuotnotf (i)- 
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It seoms that Prince's 'oommon ktiowlodgo' principle mentioned earlier 
is not sufficient to account for these oases of mismatch between lack of promin- 
neoe and the rhematizing construction used. In fact the principle can recount 
for only one case in the data: 

28) James, it was no good. You didn't tell mo to sell out. 
It was I who said I WANTED to sell out. 

By employi)ig the device of 'information-presupposition' it-cleft here the spea- 
ker wanta to indicate to the hearer that the information sj^ould be accepted 
aa a fact even if he cannot relate it to lus consciousness but has to take it as 
new in the preceding cont'jxt. This is a clever stratagem meant to convince 
the listener Uiat the information presented in the it-cleft is part of shared 
knowledge and thus beyond dispute- . 

The remaining instances with lack of prominence invcjlve eases of given 
information present in the main clauses of the clefU with the nmterial included 
there having biH;n referml to explicitly in the immediately pi cM-eding discourse: 

29) It's the travel tliat APPEALS to me this is wliv I'm or ennuirinc about 
the job. * * 

So it's not until next year that the job will be ADVEHTlSED. 
Well it's it's money you know that LIMITS you. 
It's the money tliat LIMITS yon. 

Well it'll be capital gains that h<- has to PAY and dt-ath duties 

later on. 

It nujst be eoiK-luded tiuit the given-new <listinctioii ean override the tht- 
nuitic-rhematie struetnring as far as the prosodie relieetion of the fliehotomies 
goes. Although ciefting i-eniains u |)owerful rhematization tieviee the fact tlnit 
tonic prominence fails to coincide with the foeussed jwrt vitiat<?s the rheniatic 
status of the main clause the question test will still identify it as thematic. 

A different situation obtahis ihr Wh-clefts. Within the siimo corpus of di.s- 
wurse data we encountered niru- cases of pseu do -clefts all of which conformed 
to the expeetetl pattern with tonic i)i'oininefjce occurring inside the thenmtic! 
main clause, {.'haracteristioally Jiowcver in eight canes tlu-ic a},}H'ared nun 
prominent tonics in the thejuatie Wh-scetion, This finding remains at udd.s 
with earlier observations relat^'d to tlie unstressed nattn-e of the Wh-clause. 
It should be in)intcd out that we eouhl nut find a single instance of promineiuv 
locati:d within the thematic Wh-elatJse although this part may clearly contain 
either new information or 'ileaetivated' given information. In the j,itt<-r 
ease the hearer must jcactivate the given information in order to find a ]wmi 

'* Jjt tiff Mij.sr iii' ]:im.-lkmiiii iiiul Zimiiu-r (lil>j3). 
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of reference for the new information of the next clause; e.g.*. 

30) What I want and must find \)ut // is about those ^seminars // that 
MILLICENT was talking about. 

Wliat "^I've found in winding stuffs back // h tliat it's difficult to marry 
things UP again, 

Wliat I tlunk he doesn't ^realize // is that it's very largely '^because he's 
been "^building // tliis kind of peripheral thing in ^Appleby tliat it HAS 
gone dtjwn. 

it is probably the obligatory presence of new information in the second- 
rhenuitic part of the Wh-cleft that makes the non-occurrence of tonic promin- 
ence there virtually impossible. The stability of the aglingment of given 
(deactivated given) vs. new information, in comparison to its diflferent co- 
oeeuvrenco possibiUties in the it-clefts, appears to preclude any variation in 
tlie placement of prominence in pseudo-clefts. 

The Polish equivalent of the it-cleft in English is the construction *t« 
wla^nie' placed in front of the elements to be highlighted. Different distribu- 
tion of prominence here, similarly to the Englisiv examples, will jiold the fol- 
lowing interpretation possibilities: 

I. Initial prominence, no other tonic iollowing: 

To wlasuie w WARSZAWIE poznalem swojq zonv 
(It wjis in Warsaw tliat 1 met my wife) 
To wla^nie SLOWNIK b^zie mi potrzebny na zaj^ein 
(It's a dictionary that I'll need for classes) 
(initial rheme, second part unambigously thematic and given); 

11. Initial prominence, subordinated tonic following: 
To wla^nie w WARSZAWIE poznalem swojn \Zont' 
To wlasnie SLO\\TCIK b§dr.:e mi potrzebny na ,,7.aj?<!ia 
(initial rlieme, 2nd part deactivated given); 

II. Initial non-prominent tonic, final prominence: 

To wUiisnie w ^Warszawie poznalem swoj^ ZO^i\; 

To whv^uie '^slownik b^zie mi ptjtrzebny na ZAJI^CIA 

(initial theme - deactivated given, 2nd part rhematie) 

IV. No tonic initially, prominence final: 

To whi^nie w Warszawie poznalem swojfi 20N1'J 
To wlasnie slownik b^dzie mi potrzebny na ZA.115C1A 
(initial theme - given, 2nd part rhematie). 
The introductorv expres-sion 'to ^vla^nw gives all the sentences an air of em 
plmsis wliiel, may, as in (IV), extend over the whole sentence. 
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What can be inferred from these examples is that the initial rhematiziiig 
eacpression cannot enforce rhematic reading on its own without the co-oporation 
of prosodic marking. Prominence distribution here, like in the previous set 
of examples, tokos the upper hand; the apparent incongruity between prosodic 
and structural theme/rheme marking devices, however, does not lead to 
unacoeptability, as in some cases before, but may result in the realignmcat 
of th/rh relations with the corresponding changes in the given/new pohMitial. 
This realignment can ejisily by diagnosed by the question test. 

It may be luaiiituined that, for both languages, in cases of competing oliu-s. 
prosodic signalling may bo allowed to fullil different discom-se functions (lik'- 
the reflection of the given/new algnraent of elements). Grammatical and seg- 
mental coding of th/rh relations cannot enforce a certain prosodic interpreta- 
tion which may be pre-empted by utlu-r factors, given the existence of favoui - 
able discourse conditions. 

However, as we have been trying t\) demonstrate, one has to operatt- with a 
concept different from that of accent or nucleus. By using the term 'tonic 
prominence' - a relational entity employed to describe a perceptual category 
of prosodic dominance, we stipulate that it is not the occurrence of individual 
tones wliich matters in signalling th/rh structure but their mutual relationship 
in terms of relative pn)minencf. One UmU- may or may not be prominent with 
respect tt) some otlicr tonic or a sequence of tones unthin one domain or distri- 
butional field of th/rii relations {or a paratone) depending on its tonetic shape 
uuil sc(|uential position. The high ch^nsity of t<mic occurrence in natural dis- 
etnirse data makfs tonic proniiiuMu-e a tist^ful concept to work with when 
evaluating th/rh relations, whfM-t- what countx is both the paradigmatic ;uul 
.s_\7itiigmatic alignment of tones. 
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ON QUANTIFIERS AND NEGATION IN CZECH* 



Adela Gkyqar-Rkchzieukl 
l'nic4TiUv of Am^rriam 



1,0. As an intn)cluotioii to the theme 1 would like to refer to the principal 
poiiits from my article "The function of quantifiers in Czech negative senten- 
ces"* and to add to it some new information (1.0.-1.3.). This forms the basis 
for the main part of the present paper, in wliicli I will pay attention to larger 
structures of the same type (2.0.-3.4.). In the quoted article I analysed the 
semantic and ({uantitative relations in the smaUest possible combinations 
(hencefort MIN COMB/COMB^)* of quantifiers (Q/Q*) and verbal negation 
(NEG), I.e. tile C(»i:ibin:ition of one quantifier and NEG. The analysed Q' 
I selected from tlireo functionally and semantically corresponding groups, 
each of thorn occupying a different position on the quantitative scale (QS).' 
On this scale we can distinguisJi tliree positions and two p<>les - positive 
and negative. 

♦ I would likf to oxpifHs my Hinet-ie grutitudt' to profe&uor dr. J. MiUer. profe&Mor 
dr. C. L. Eboling. mui dr. J. Gvozdonovie lor many valuable cominttnts on this papt^r. 

' In A. A. l?an»it«>n. B. M. Groen. R. Sprei ^er (eda.) Studies in Slavic and General 
Ltnguu-tws, Vol. I, Ro<lopi, Amstordam 1980, 103-123, 

' Abbroviations and symbols: 
BAS COMB/COMB' - rombination/c--H of L'Q' mid NEG 
COMB/COMB* - combination/e-a of Q/Q" and NEG 

EQ/EQ i^xist<intial quantitij^r/fj-s 

EXT COMH/GOMB" cojnbination/c-s of 3 Q" and NEC! 
■^^■^ - functional sent<.'nc<' pt^rsixHitivo 

^ - iiitoniition contour conclusive 

^^/^^ - intonation contour/c-s 

^^^^ — intonation contour non-concluaivp 

MIN GOMB/C;()MB* - combinution/cB of 1 Q and NEG 

- nogativi- verbal form 
NQ/NQ* nogativt' quantifier/q-s 
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111 the highest position on the positive poie are placed 
universal quantifiers (henceforth UQ/UQ») which have 
a total quantity (4- TOT QU). 

In the luid position, still on the positive polo are exis- 
tential quantifiers (EQ/EQ«); their quantity is partial 
(PART QU). 

' in the lowest position of the QS, on its negative pole, 
are found negative quantifiers {NQ/NQ«), whi(;h have a 
total quantity again (-TOT QU). 



Each gi-oup is represented in the present research by four Q» vvliieh — fol- 
lowing the traditional division into word categories — belong to the eategory 
of pronouns or pronominal iuiverbs.^ The actual Q« are: vhcko, vskhni, vSiiycky, 



PART NEG 

+part qu/qu* 
•-Part qu/qu" 

POL 

+ POL 
-POL 

QIQ' 
QU/QU" 

SE 

ss 

TOT NEG 
-1-TOT QU/QIJ 
- TOT gU/QlJ* 

ug/UQ* 

v/v" 



mentioned above 



— partial negation 

— positive partial quuntity/q-B 

— nog^ive pi^rtial quantity/q-s 

— polarity 

- p<^tivo polarity 

— nc'^'ative polarity 
quantifier/quantifiors 
quantity/q-s 

— quantitativo scalt* 

— semantic oxtt?nt 
sontenco stress 

— tot-ul negation 

— positive total quantity /q-s 
negative total quantity /q -8 

— iiuiversal quantifier/q-s 

— V€n*h/vorbii 

mark on the syllable whicli bcarn JSS 

— ^ the arrow points to the formula in wliiuh given op<?ration is 

iigunni by nieiuis of symbols, brackets and marks for SS 
iH^Hidos I he conunon iisago it can bo applied botwoon two entities 
in order to indicate their contrastivo rolAtionship 

— - heyidcs the common nsago it is applied for division of the COMB 

which diiTor either in the position of SS or in the word*order 
(the dividtxl entities have in principle tho same mtwiing) 

— bi?side8 tho common usage this mark is applied for dividing 
of tho variants of one COMB which have different Kf (but in 
principlo tho same meajiing) 

- nieajis: lias to bo clionged into 

— imgramniatical or inaccoptable expression 

UilcnJ description of the quantifiers dis^'ussed is given in my article 
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viude (everytlung, everybody, ullways, ever>'\\^here) fur UQs ;t&o, nikdo 
n6kdy, n^e (sometliing, somebody, sometimes, somewhere) for EQ« and nic, 
nikdo, nikdy, nikde (nothmg, nobody, never, nowliore) for NQs. Tlie first 
two Q* of every group refer to tilings or human beings respectively, the others 
denominate temporal and spatial data. 

Li sentences with Q» we can find in principle two forms of negation*: 
partial negation (PART NEG) and total negation (TOT NEG), e.q. jV&^i 
iievidU (He something did not see) for PART NEG and Nic ncvidU (Ho did 
not sea anytliing) for TOT NEG, In contrast witJi sentences without Qs, 
the form of negation depends liere hi tlie fii-st place on the kind of Q wliich 
is used. The both forms are find with UQ« wliich can brhig about in connection 
.with NEG (or another operator of negation) the meanmg of PART NEC 
as well a« that of TOT NEG (cf. e.g. the examples ad MIN COMB« (la), (lb)). 
The primary dependence on the kind of Q for the extent of negation holds 
also for COMB* with more than one Q (see chapter 2.O. — 3.4.), Besides, in 
these larger COMB*, the extent of negation Ciin be expressc^d as the scope 
of negation focused on one oi' the Q» by the intention of the speak(>r. 

TOT NEG as well as PART NEG occur even in the MIN COMB^ The 
meaning of PART NEG results from joining NEG to UQS provided tlmt an 
aippropriate intonation contour (IC) is used and that the sentence stress (SS) 
is placed correctly. Further the meaning of I'AHT NEG is present in MIX 
COMB' of the type EQ +NEG. 

The meaning of TOT NEG alwa>'« eonies from the (combination of NQ« 
+NEG.* This meaning also results from joinhig NEG to UQs, but in this ca^o 
a specific IC should be used and a ^strong should be put on tlu^ given IJQ 
(SS is imirked by above u jetU*r or syllable). 

LI. The application of an appropriati' IC, tiie position uf SS in a COMB 
and to some extent the word-order are determined by tlie spetdier on the basis 
of the FSP he wishes to express. The strategy of the sj>eaker with rcspeet 
to the FSP is also responsible for the choice of Q** in actual texts. As the effeet 
of the above-mentioned factors (IC, jH)sition of SS and word-order) is very 
complex, it is outside the scope of tliis paper. However, I will niak<* a few 
prehminary remarlcs here, and particular examplen will be analy.sed in more 
detail in the description of the larger COMB^ 

* iUthough in gtMu^rul tho (HfTori'iict^ IxawtM'ii the meaning of 'nogatuj]!' w, stMiiiiiiiic 
process oiid the meaning spijcified Iioro iu< NEG is rlrar, in t)je pi^fiont j^apor these nunmings 
sometimes overlap each other. 

* The question wliich one of the inoinlx^rH in this combination is t he operator of negation 
iB discussed in tlio luia^.ysis of BAS COMB (6). This phenomenon (intor alia) luis roeontly 
beon studied by Koenitz, Hi^ wnalysiH agrees witli the one presontiKi here {ae(.^ bibho- 
graphy). 
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The analyzed COMB« can occur with two types of IC«: 

a. non-conclusive (ICNC)*, 

b. conclusive (ICC). 

Roughly speaking (no details will be given), ICNC has the last SS on the last 
word in the construction, and typically rises at the end. On the wntrary, 
ICC has the last SS on a non-final word and it does not rise at the end. The 
exception here are COMB« of the type NQ/NQ»+NEG in which — when 
they appear with the reverse order — the last SS falls on the last word,^f. 
Nevidil nic (i.e. the difiFerence between Ne^idil nic with ICNC and Nevidil nic 
with ICC is signalled by the lack of final pitch rise in the latter construction). 

ad a. In COMB* with ICNC all three kinds of Q» can be used. Characteristi- 
cally, when using ICNC, there is an expectation on the part of the hearer that 
the action, indicated by the verb, is achieved. In cetrain cases this may amount 
to the action in its totality. In the latter event the expectation might be ex- 
pressed by means of a TOT QU (cf. TAB. L). The response to this exx>ectation, 
i.e. the actual text of the COMB, reveals however, that only PART QU has 
been reached or that there was no achievement at all. In COMB* which occur 
vnth ICNC, SS can be placed either on NEG ( VSeck^) nevid^, Nic^nevid — He 
did not see everything, He did not see anything) or on the VQfSQ(Nevid6l 
vhcko, NfimUl Tuc); however, this does not apply to the COMB* of the type 
EQ+NEG {Neco nevidU — He did not see something). Although these COMB* 
occur exclusively with ICNC, the SS always stays on NEG, and, moreover, 
the order of the words is not reversible (of. the influence of hypersyntaxis 
in 2.4). COMB« in wliich ICNC' is applied very often form the non final part 
of a complex nenten^e. 

ad b. In COMB« with IC^ only UQ« iind NQ« can be used; they always 
carry SS (e.g. VSecko nevidSl, Wic nevid&l — Everytliing he did not see meaning 
the same as the second example, i.e. He did not sec anything). In larger 
rOMB«, which arc mixed as to the kind of Q, an KQ may also be used, but 
is does not carry SS. The application of ICC with the COMB UQ+NEG 
results thus in an CHsential shift in meaning as compared to the meaning ad a. 
With the COMB NQ+NEG only a slight semantic variation follows which 
is based on a. tliflferent FSP. ICC characterizes situations where one expects 
the iK^hievemcnt of the action to the extent of a PART QU. By contrast, 
the actual text of a given COMB contains the information that nothing has 
been reached (i.e. -TOT QU), As to the COMB UQ+NEG the mentioned 
factors tugetlier with the indicated word-order account for the actualization 

• Ku^ora (1901:43 ff.) usea terixm oquividtmt to *eoiicluHiv<j' mid *noa'CUiicl ,aivc, 
to^t'tlu'i' witli a third iurm for anotlior type of IC. 

' In some ciisos it is nocoftsary to violate the iisuftl English word-order for the purjiono 
of oxproBsing the st-nmntic n-lationslnp wh'n^h is found in a given COMB in Czech* 
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of the secondary meaning of this COMB, which is TOT NEG (the primary 
meaning is that of PART NEG as in ad a. ) . 

COMB" with ICC do not occur as a non-final clause in a complex sentence. It 
is worth mentioning that the SS in this type of COMB» is most often emphatic. 

TAB. J gives a summarizing view on the interaction of IC, SS and FSP 
in MIN COMB". 

TAB. I 



Viecio nevitUI/ } Is'ioo nevuiil 
Nevidii v^ko i — 



II 



1 Expectation: +TOT QU 
Hosult PART QU 



II Expectation: aohiovemont of a 
Nevidil nic j Result : no achievement 



_ j Expectation: PART QU' 



VietfkonewUl ; j j^ic nevidii/ 

~ — i NevidS, nic 



Result : -TOT QU 



1.2. There are no special rostriotiona on the grammaticality of MIN" 
COMB*. All the Q* of each group can be joined with verbal negation (NEG). 
With resi)ect to word-order, although the COMB* of the type NQ+NEG are 
fuUy reversible, and the tyiie UQ+NEG is reversible to a lesser extent de- 
pending on the actualized meaning, COMB" of the type EQ-fNEG Ixave 
only the wonl-order EQ | NEC (cf. the description of MIN COxMB (2)). In the 
description given below wo arc concerned with the quantitative processes 
which take place in the MIN COMB" (si^e for abbreviations and signs iVo/e 2). 
In contrast to the larger COMB", the quantitative processes liere are not 
compUcated (see also TAB. 2 following after the discussion). For the verb 
I hitve chosen 'vidH' (to see) because of its liigh frequency in such construc- 
tions and also because of its stylistic neutrality. The formulae are bracketetl 
in order that the notation of all COMB^ be uniform, but the brackets are only 
necessary for the longer COMB« in which they indicate the scope of negation. 

(1) ag+NEC: vMo n<^m<^^^'^^^ 

(ln)-»(Ug-f NEO)/(NEG j-UQ) (He did not see everything) 

By adding the negatittn, the QU of the UQ is lowered to an ui)p('r 
level of the area of EQ* (see TAB. 2). 

The operation brings about the meaning of PART NEG which should 
be considered a primary meaning for the given COMB (cf. (lb)). This 
fonsideratioii follows from the fact that the reader, if there is no specific 
context, imdoubtedly will think of the meaning of PART NEG (because 
he does not have the acoustic signals of IC and SS). MIN COMB (la) 
occurs always with ICNC. 
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The wurd-order varies with the position of SS. This variability does 
not aifect the meamng of MIN COMB (la), but cliaraoteristic^ly 
SS falls on UQ only when the word-order is NEG+UQ in order to 
avoid confusion with the COMB (lb) UQ+NEO, bearing the meaning 
ofTOTNEG. 

{lb)--^(UQ + NEG) (Everything he did not sw, meaninj^: He did not see 
anything) 

XE(^ affects ^TOL of the UQ and changes it into -POL; -f-TOT QU 
of the UQ nKjves by tliis from the positive pole of QS to the area of 
NQ** on tlie negative pole, thns it becomes -TOT QU. This trans- 
formation brings abcnit the meaning of TOT NEG, provided that ICC 
is applied. With respeet to the meaning of PART NEG in (la) wo con- 
sider the meaning of TOT NEG in (lb) secondary, 
Th(^ indicated word-order supports the reaUzation of the meaning (lb); 
another favourable factor is the semantic extent of the individual UQ« 
(hencefortli SE, siu> descri])tion of UQ^ in 2.1.). 

This fact has already been stated, cf. op. cit in XOTE 1. The most 
suitable in tiiis respect appear to be the UQ« with the broadest HE, i.e. 
vJ^crko and vSicMni (rifr/^nibeingaboixierline easc\ narrower than vSecko, 
hut broader tlian vzihjchy and vhide). 

The lexical meaning of the negated verb also contributes to the realiza- 
tion of the meaning of TOT NEG (cf, again the quoted article, 2.6). 
In short this ex)n8traint could be summarized ixs follows: both meainngs, 
i.e. that of PART NE(J as well as tliat of TOT NEG can be reached 
in COMB« in which the verb has a 'positive' of ^neutral' meaning, 
such as to sleep, to come, to see, to turn out well, to have light on, 
to heat, to write, to work etc, in COMB« where a verb is used with an 
inherent 'negative' meaning, such a^ to become ill, to worrj% to lose 
t)ie way, to bo hungry, to be cold, to lose money, U^ lie etc. commonly 
only the meatiing of ]\\RT NE(J can be nvilized, e,g. 

v§i<*hni neonenwcnMi 
(fiot (everybody got ill) 

vh.cko ntzffirzlo 
(not every tiling got frozen) 



hoUk ffifAini/ig<i arc pimibh 

v^ichni 7ie.spali vikhnl nespali 

(not everybody slept) (ever^^body did not 

sleep) 

vkcko St ncpoddfilo v,^ecko dc- ncpoddfilo 
(not everything (ev^erything failed) 

turned out well) 
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(2) EQ+NEG: Aico nit^'dfl; PARTNEG (He did not sec something) 
-♦(EQ+NEG) 

The QU in this COMB lies higher thaii the QU of EQ when isolateii 
or ill connection with POS (cf. TAB. 2). Tins type of MIN COMB 
always occur with ICNC, but SS is fixed on NEG; it often forms the 
non-final clause in a complex sentence. The negation obligatorily follows 
after the EQ (this applies also to larger COMB«), This requirement 
has been previously stated in op, oit. in NOTE J. 
The opposite order would have the same effect as with UQ», e.g, vhcko: 
ii(+v^ecko =less tlian everji;hiiig=:r= sometlung; in the same way 
'^ne+nico ^^less than somethings nothing, As a UQ represents a lugh 
QU on the positive ix)le of the QS, after the diminisliing of it certain 
QU still remains on the positive pole. An FQ, however, represents a 
lower QU on tlio positive pole of QS; (X)nsequently, after the adding 
of NEG no QU is left on the jwsitive pole (cf. 2.4, on the function 
of hyi>ersyntaxi.s). In contrast to vhcko ne (not evcrj tlxing) which 
means purely removing an amount from a total, 72ico ne (not something) 
Ixiis additionally the asjx'ct of a specific something wliich is involved 
in the action. This sr^mantic feature of EQ** together with the lack 
of an explicit reference to a total (wliich is present in the meaning 
of UQ*) account fur tlic functional division between the EQ» and UQ«, 
l»oth being able to express PAilT NEG in connection with negattni ywh. 

(3) NQ-i NEG: Mr N(vi(W\ TOTNEG (He did iiot see anything) 
-.(NQ)-f >f^^-^';^K<M (NQ)--(NQ) -^Eop^Ko i_(i^Q) 

Thi^ nieaniiig of TOT NEG iji iMIN COMB (3) docs nut depend on IC 
nor on the place of SS; the decisive factor in regard to the meaning 
is tlu> pres<>nc(> of NQ. NEG in thiN COMB results from the demands 
of (!zech gi'amniar; therefore, it is a fiJnnal oU nient and does not caujse 
any change in MIN COMB (li),^ 

Ah tab, I lias sJiown, both types of IC i*an hv applied, de])ending 
on tlie FSl'. The variants with ICNCaregivi»n lirst in the al)ovo formula . 
Refrn ^'ng to the same meaning, i.e. the meaning of TOT NE(] in MIN 
COMB (lb), it shonid be asked wlien the formal unit NQ+NE(j is 
used and wiien UQ -j NEC (botli, (if <-oum', witli 1(1^. In my ujnnion, 



■ According ilu^t^j Uu^tSf I coiihidor the piu'licle nc- to iu' Ainctionuliy diOon>nt 
in thn following tuii^os; Kaid}) (Not ON-tM-ybociy nh^pt) and Xikdo ne^}xd {Nobo<Jy 

slept). Whilo in i\\v i\m. fxpn^saioii Xhv nogativt- partielo ne- evidently afToeta the meaning 
oiihvi wholo COMB, in t}i(> N^rond ex])rt»Hsion tho nu-nning of TOT XKO Ih nuffloicnUly 
us^Uird by tho NQ; tlio fl«^^atiu» pf^rtid** with U)o verb is nMhmchwit. 
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the constructions with NQ* arc uscxi when one thinks about the negative 
amount a whole (wtr ne); they are much more frequent. The construc- 
tions with UQ* are mod in a specitie situation whore all partB of the 
negative amount are in the picture and all of them are denied {viecko ne). 

1,3, In order to make the quantitative processes cle^ir, at the eu<l of this 
si^ctiou a table will be given (TAB, 2) with figures expressing the stated QU*. 
The figui'es liave the form of a circle, which is full when it represents +TOT 
QU (as vSerJco — everytliing) and empty when it represents —TOT QU (as 
nic - nothing), PART QU^ are figured by partially filled circles. IVcvious 
to the quantitative overv^iew in TAB. li an explanation of the data involve<l 
is necessary. 

The closest U) the +TOT QU is the --PART QU (partially negative) which 
contains an explicite reference to the -f TOT QU (thus expressed by UQ+ 
+NKG, e.q. vSecko nevidil — He did not see everything). Let us suppose 
that this -PART QU has a certain range, let it be two quantitative grades, 
the lower one of which should not fall uadc^r the imaginary murk (jf three 
quarters of a 4 TOT QU. 

The ^ PART QU without an explicit reference to the +TOT QU (expressed 
by EQ-f NKG, e.g, aeC4) ncvidel — He did not see something) has probably a 
greater range, let it be three quantitative grades. The highest of them ^vould 
coincide with the higher grade reached in UQ+NE(} but the lowest of them 
would come nearer to the imaginary mark of the hali'of a +TOT QU^. 

W'lien the coniu^ction between a Q and MK(J is realized, there arisi^s a 
new entity with an inherent meaning. This meaning eau best be revealed 
by means of comparison to an entity with a t niark. to wliicli it is connected 
by II structural relationshij). For this reason in the TAB. 2 combinations 
Mitli POS are included. 

The elosent to the TOT QU is tlie t PART QU {purtially jKiKitive. 
expressed by e.g. nk:o vidH - He saw something). 1 ])restipj>o.M' for this 
4 PART QU also a certain <|uantitative gradation, let it be three grades wliieh 
ean represent complementary QU** to that attaehed to PART QU. In the 
eomparisi)n of the MIN (^OMH^ to tlie (H)!nbinations whieh n.se POJS. three 

^ VW ibllowin^ ({tH>tiitif)ii from N. V. KnsM'k. V. N. Kostjuk (ll>80:ol): 

*\,.(Urica vie.,, inoiei aiat* od}iiin iz iM<)6iiiktii^ fievj>r€tMcnnoiili i dvn^mynicnnosH.,,, 
a takie bolee ionkogi^ radi^.enija po ^teiicni. Skaian vw»... poninuieUja v edituUv^nnotti 
/imyifk, tiMjdn kak wi^ \Hi\.. dopu^koet radilenija jjv aiepcni: 'til inihi^ nnxlo^ iiemmygo^ 
muitgo^ }nn'ti vsi\** (...noptlioM... r4Wi beeonio one of tho Hources of iiidetiiiiU^ness and 
uinbi^uily, aiui of th»' moiv sn))tli* ciiffort^niidtion of tho gnwlin-; woll, Let uh sny, every- 
btHly... ran be juTocivi^d in only om* h<'iiso, vlule not cvirybody aJIows for <hfilVn;iitiatioii 
nf tlK'hM- j^rtuh .s; 'not onv, a iVw, not inuny, nmny, almost rv<»ryl>o<ly*. TmiiH], A. 
G..R.). 
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types of relations are involved: the relationsliip between two TOT QU" 
one of which is -TOT QU wliile tlxe other is +TOT QU (I call this relationship 
complete opposition), furtlier the relationship between the two types of PART 
QU', i.e. the -PART QU and the +PART QU (this relationship I call com- 
plemontarj' opposition). Finally, there is the relationship between the TOT QU" 
and th« PART QU». i.e. between the -PART QU and the -fTOT QU, and the 
-TOT QU and the f PART QU (which relationship I call partial opposition; 
of. Fig. 2 below). 



Fig. 2 



■PART QL' 
(part i J I 1 



-t-TOT QU (totally pObilive) 
v^vcko 

/ 




-t-PART Q'J 
(pari I .-. I 

pOS i t i Vi- 



I I y 



As to the arrangement in TAB. 2, when thero are more possibilities of 
word-order and SS, only one of them is given (this because of the uniformity 
with the larger COMB" for which the variation would take too much spaco 
in tables) (for TAB. 2 see. ]>. 144). 

2.0. The larger COMB« of Q** and negation represent a much more compli- 
cated structure with respect to semantic and quantitative relations than MIN 
COMB* did. New questions arise hero: which one of the present Q" is in tlie 
scoi)e of negation; and, wliich one is the operator of negation, NEG or NQ' 
The properties of individual Q», their lexical meaning, QU and POL become 
very important, because the intKiffrence of them can result in the ungrani- 
maticality of a given COMB. Also the linear order of Q» and especially Mu-ir 
position with respect to NEG/NQ is increasingly significant. 

From the larger COMB* I will anal.yso first the connection of two Q» 
of the same or of different types (2.0.-2.4.). These COMB* I call basic (BA8 
COMB/BAS COMB*), becaust; the semantic and quantitative data develop 
fully only when there are more than two members (MIN COMB* liave two 
members). In tliis way the BAS COMB* form a kind of basic model. Tlu- 
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TAB. 2 



(ID) 



(2) 



1 .1) 



(UQ+NEG) 



<9- 




w 

fx 
4:r 



l t si : f Of Che N i N 

COHB"' :hc pu*. 1 1 » ^uur- j 

jf o the i»ar>e , bui 

re 1 dt i or;sn i ps be tw^^fe'^ 

thf -ent i I ies an J ihe 

-♦-enli tie's ore oitfLf^ni. 



examination of this model y'lohh a systoiiuitic ticHcription of the relationships 
involved, and also some spt*eific features of their oarriei^, the Q», become more 
i^vident. Thin applies in the first place to the SE of the Q» (see 2.1, and ef. 
also MIN COMB (lb)). As it does not play an important role in MIN COMB^, 
I did not spceifv it tliere. The eharncterization of tlie Q» is given below as a 
starting point. 

2.1. From a large set of existing Q» I selected tlie same four Q» ais witli 
the MIN COMB* (i.e. t\iecko, vSichni, vhlycky, v^ude for UQ*; nico, nlkdo, 
nibhj. n/'kdr for KQ»; ;/iV, fnkdo, nikdy, nikd^' for NQ«). Closely connected 
witli the s^Mnantic differenee between pareiular is their SE which accounts 
for an obvious mutual hierarchy. 
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Witlmi the group of UQ* the ^videst SE has UQ viecko which replaces 
the luvmes of material or i,n.xaterial things; sometime, it can .ubstit^^ 
SE ^Zr^ even hu,nan beings. UQ ^,irI.ni has a n^r^ow^ 

"Zt?:^-^ as^-o.nin:r If^ 

TJie difffrence in SE comes into the picture whcii the meaning of TOT NEG 
L vU'r ^"^ ^"^^^'/^^^'Q- ^^^^ "P-'-^^or of ncgatron 

Ind al 1 T " w thrmeaning is' 2 

^nd add.t.ona^ly. ..VA«. (the two UQ« with the widest SK). If the operator 
IS m, v.,ri'o docs not co.ue into consideration becanse its SK givrs to it sucli 

the UQ- ^nth the narrowest SK, i.e. .i,/;/c^-, and arc in this case app L' 

lot^uT ? f'r'''"'^ '^'^^ «^^1V affected by the 

NQ w th he widest SE. i.e. nic. In the group of EQ« the functional div s on 
^ umlar the group of UQ^ There is the EQ n^ro which substitutes fo 
names o thmgs. nM-Jo substitutes for the names of human beings nil 
and ««^c express re.p. temporal and spatial data. Despite this 'u c on U 

^art" r\7'^r'''"V'^"'^''''"" ''^ '^'^^^ '"^^ tJie quantitative 

pait of the le.vu.al meu.ang of EQ^ but the dc-ictic part that gets actualized 

{of. HA.S COMB (8), EXT COMI?« (13), (17). (18)). 

In the gr oup of XQs ,,,, eorrespunding division in thv Kentc.e func- 

tions, u. there avvuuc, replacing names of tlungs. nih/o, substituting for the 
naines of luun.n beings and >nMjj, Mr which function as kMuporal and 
S'n'tn ^'^ ^^^-'^^ aLordance 

then SK. Ihe wnlest SE >.s that of XQ th<- SK of th. ren^aini„g NQh u 
narrower arul appro.xiniately oqnal for the three of ti.em. This has consecnu.uvs 
for the o<,,ubn,atu)n with UQ^ becau.se the NQ^ othc-r than >nr are less able 

of J Ul II, eumbmatum with UQ- is to use th*- NQ „ir. 



'» A s,H.cilU- .•m.R-uun. c..,u.c.rmng the oonn..ot ion of KQs with lu^tiv.. ..uuih.k 

t*n(k.,H> that uith « clcf.n...s,n^, .U.fi„it<.H'KH on the side. „f KQ, tl„.ip ^ty to r.,nn a 
<'o«n<...fun wuh n.-gntion .d., d,.c...<.a.svH. to th. pcuU of total ulhilit.v. 

SO ra|>er« an<t studies . . , XXIXI 
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2.2. The BAS COMB' described below were selected following tl- 
of ilmatic^itv. I have started with a complete list of potential COMB, 
in S^Q'w- connected with each of the other ones I gjve hej« only 
tL^^ral principles of the selection, i.e. those coneemmg the effect of the Q 
in the initial position in the COMB. 

a If there is an EQ in the first position in the COMB, no -stri^uns ^ 
to be expected (except for the constraints of lexical -^-rf^rPART 
foUoling Q is a UQ. one and the same UQ can express both the PART 
NEG and TOT NEG meanings, 
b If there is a NQ int he first position, all COMB* in which EQ- particip^v^ 
fre nun-graminatical. (This situation can be influenced m a positav. sense 
by ^Syntactical relations, of. 2.4.). In contrast to ^t. there no j^o- 
by nypersj n n i„ « NO When the second Q in the COMB is a UQ, 

bleitts when the second Q is a IN w nen ^ne »e 

one and the same UQ cannot express both the PART NEG and TO 1 JJ^ 
meanings (cf. BAS COMB (6)). Consequently, the combination Q' ^^P^' 
"^thf meaning (6a) cannot be associated with the meanmg (6b). 
e If the COMB starts >vnth a UQ and the other one is of a d^ff^^^"^ ^l^^"^' 
PART NEG or TOT NEG meaning can be expressed by that pvit of the 
COMB containing the UQ, but both meaning, cannot be expr^d by one 
and the same UQ. 

As was already discussed with MlN COMB-. IC and SS play an i.u)K>vt.nt 
..le for the constitution r,f the meaning in the COMB^ The two fundament.! 
Ty^I of IC mentioned earlier are fom.d also in BAS COMB^; I wdl st.t. the 

n^e wo^i^: ■ r ZZL, on the one nand as a fact.,- 
the grammatieality of a COMB and on the otl.r hand as a -^ns o a. n^^^^^ 
. J^c-ific meaning. In all formulae, marked by an arrow I try to nduate 
^ wTf t^op^^ (like I did for MIN COMB'). It concerns the scope 
r:^^^^^^^^^^^ of negation is NQ, not NEG tlje latter is put 

1 aSer Hne Hko this: -oj, fnrther the position of SS and the word-onler. 

^{4a) PART NEC 

(4) UQ-f UQ+NEO: V^dtfcky viecJco mvidH ;^ ^^^^^ ryf^ry ^t^^j 

(translation depends on 
the scoj)e and on the 
cHectof negation, 
bt'low) 

-nu- presenc e of two suggests the possibility uf two funetiu,..! situa- 
tion, accoi-ding the scope of negation. One of them cmn be nuch that 
only one UQ got« negated (4a'), the other thai both of tlu-m do (4n«, 4b). 

9^ li'i 
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(4ft»)-(UQ-(-Ni:G)+UQ/(NEG+UQ)+UQ (Not always did he see oveiything) 

The formulae of (4a») display the moat favourable word-order for the 
given situation. The UQ» are interchangeable, provided that syntactic 
demands are respected. The meaning of PART KEG can be reached 
here if ICNC is applied (for the reason why a stressed UQ cannot be 
placed in the initial position of a COMB when ICNC is used cf MIN 
COMB (4b)). 

(4a«)-.((UQ-fUQ)4-NEG)/(NEG+(Ug+UQ)) (He did not s.^ always 
everything) 

In this variant of the meaning of PART NEG both UQ' are in the scope 
of negation; consequently, the QU» of both of them are changed into 
PART QU«. Presumably, both are lowered to the same level, i.e. 
to one of the higher levels within the area of EQ». BAS COMB (4a«) 
alfl<j is realized with ICNC. With respect to (4a), it should be added 
that the meaning of PART NEG - as it was with MIN COMB (la) 
- lias to be seen as primarj' <jompare{l to tho meaning of TOT NEG 
in (4b) (or (lb)). 

(4b)-»((UQ+UQ)+NEG) (Always cverNthing lie did not .see, meaning: 
He never did see anything) 

Negation afreets the block of UQ^ by which tlieii- f POL is eliangcd 
into -POL; consequently, their QU dissapear.s from the positive 
pole uf the Q.S. In my opinion, in tliis situation it is not possible that 
negation eun influence only one of the UQs, leaving the other one free. 
If there is a change of the POL involved, it must concern both the UQ«, 
beeauKC tlii.s niotlification can he realized only when ICC is applied! 
Therefore, the effect of negation is determined for the whole COMB. 
.Sine*' the UQ» in tliis (rase form a block, it probably %vould be sufficient 
t^) put SS only on the first one of them (but SS on both cannot be e.\- 
ehided). 

.\s U} the w<.rd-(.ider, the TQ/ hiixv to be placed after eaeh oliiei' 
followed by NEG. 

To achieve the meaning oi TOT N'KO it is imp<ntant that the SK 
of the UQ* be as large d« possible (this has been stated before, cf. 
the <le.seripti(,ii of (lb) and 2.1.). The lexical meaning of the negated 
\-erl) also plays a role (see the reference in the preceding sentence). 
As a r BAS COMB" of thi.s type do not form any part of a coinjilex 
.s<'nt<'n' e. 
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(5) EQ-i UQ+NEG: N&kdy vkcko n(vidil<^ 



, (6a) PAET NEG 
M5b) PART NEG 



(translation depends 
on the scope and on 
the effect of negation, 
St e below) 



The situation in BAS COMB (6) is complicated because negation affects 
lach one of the present Q» in a different way when they stand separately, 
UQ+NEG, EQ+NEG. Therefore, I presuppose that in this type 
t)f COMB negation reaches only one of the Q« at a time. Quantitative 
variations which we can state in BAS COMB (5a^'*, 5b) differ little 
fix)ni each other, but they are interesting with respect to the changing 



(5a^)^(KQ+NEG)4-UQ/{KQ4 (UQ)+NEG) (Somrtimefs he did not sre 
everything) 

This variant displays the effect of NEG on tlie KQ. As already lias 
been said, the QU of the whole combination EQ+NEG can be inter- 
pivted at a higher level in the area of EQ« than the QU of an EQ as 
suoli. The UQ remains outside the scope of negation; the meaning of 
TART NEG is ensured by the EQ in the initial position. 
Tiie woril-ordt r tu^ above is obligatory concinning these two tK)mi)oneats 
(cf. MIN COMB (2)) and it is supportive in order to indicate the FSP 
in (5a^). SS is phiced on NEG as always when negation affects EQ*; 
ICNCis applied. 

<r>a^)^(UQ + (KQ) i-NF.(^)/EQH^(NEG'l^m^ (He did not see everything, 
sometimes) 

In tliis case NKG affects the UQ and thus iowei-s its QU to a higher 
level in the area of EQ^ Also with this variant of the meaning of PART 
NE(i ICNC is used. 

In BAS COMB (5), more than in BAS COMB (4) we are eonfmnted 
with the tyj)ica! problem of word-order, Tlie question is to wJxat ext<^nt 
it can function vh a correlate of the 8<»mantic relations in a given COMB. 
From th{^ examination of many larger COMB« it follows that the word- 
ordt^r can be rchil'<'d with meaning only to a considerably limited extent. 
Gcjierally, it is subject to various constraints and requirements, so 
that in j)articular cases it is difficult to say more about it beyond a 
tentative indication. 
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I would like to give here uii example using BAS COMB (5). For the two 
variants of the meaning of PART NEG as in (5a*'*). the proposed 
word-order is determined mainly by the following factors: 
1. FSP. We can imagine two different situations for (Sa^) and (5a*), ex- 
pressed in two questions distinguished from each other by the iwsit'on of SS: 

(5a^) Viim ^MyvMo^X^r^f^'VT'- ^ 

^ JSckdy vsecfco nevid&l, <ih 



^ n&kdy ^ 



(5a*) VuW nm,, vMo' ( ^'^^^'^'^ 

^ V^cr,f:o nf,kdi/ nevidH, air 

\ ^^^^ > Vida vi4ft/rh/ 

2. With respect to syntax, Jiot all EQs and UQ« occur with equal felicity 
in initial position. E.g. if we change the kind of EQ in the text of BAS COMB 
(5), we get a syntactically leas well-sliaped COMB, cf. NSr^ vSdycky nevidSlI 
Nico nevidil vUycky.Xs a matter of fact, this COMB would sound better with 
ICC and SS on the UQ, but then this will yield the interpretation of (5b). 

3. The placing of UQ» in the initial position, if so demanded by tlic FSP, 
also hm its specific difficulties. This position of UQ« is characteristic for COMB^ 
in wluch the meaning of TOT NEG is to be reached (provided that ICC is 
applied, cf. e.g. BAS COMB (6b)). Consequently, a UQ in initial position can 
cause a confusion as to the int<!nded meaning. 

4. In COMBs with EQ* another obstacle comes into the picture: the pre- 
viously mentioned rule thiit NEG/NQ cannot bo placed iji front of an EQ. 
For this reason the word-order is not fully reversible, of, 

VUyd'tf nem n'evuUl: * Vzdycky mvidU neco (cf. 2.4.) 

but Vidifcky Tvevidil vSecko. 

(5b)^(UQ4-(EQ)+NEG)/EQ + (ijQ + NE(i) (Kvorytixing lie did not 
.sometimes, moaning: Sometimes lie did not see anytliiiig) 



sec 



Together with other COMB" which are as u whole or })uvtialiy of tiiu 
typo (b), the BAS COMB (5b) is realized with ICC, Tiiis means, that 
the negated verb is never stressed. 

NEG transforms +POL of the UQ into - POL; by tliis its QU nK^ve.s 
from the positive? pole to the negative p)le on the QS, becoming tlien 
-TOT QU. In this way, we find the meaning of PART NEG for the 
whole COMB while the meaning of TOT NEG is attached to the compon- 
ent (UQ+NEG). 
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^TT.^ / (6a) VSecko nikdy nevidil; PART NEG 
(6)UQ+NQ+NEG:<Jgj^; F^icAni «icLt^«i; TOT NEG 

(translation of both texts 
depends on the effect of 
negation, see below) 

It is not possible to take the same UQ» and NQ" for the actual 
text in (6a) and (6b) because their interaction — as to the meaning 
to be achieved — depends very strongly on the particular properties 
of ' ich of them. 

The fact that in the combmatiou NQ+NEG the operator of negation 
is the NQ. not NEG, we already have seen in MIN COMB (3); (cf. also 
NOTE 5). In BAS COMB (6) the structure is more complex because 
of the presence of a Q of another type but the principle remans the 
same. This statement finds support in the following consideration; 

a. If in a COMB a NQ is used, then the negative particle m- with 
the verb is only a consequence of the grammatical rules of Czech, 
The potential function of NEG as an operator of negation is not actual- 
ized. 

Therefore wr do not expect it to aflFect any other component in the 
COMB. Consequently, NEG keeps here — in the same way as POS 
would do ~ tlie task of providing the lexical meaning for the given 
predication. 

b. To achieve the meaning of PART NEG and the meaning of TOT 
NEG, wo need to Icnow the SE of the used Q» (see examples below). 
It appears that there exists a specific constraint as to the collocability 
of individual Q« with respect to the meanmg which can be achieved. 
NEG does not take part in this process. 

(6a)^(UQ+NQ)4-J^«/((UQ)+ifKG+NQ)-{UQ+NQ) + NEcV(N"Q+««" 
-f (UQ)) (He never saw ovt-rj-thing) 

Tlxe NQ lowers the QU of the UQ to the level of EQ^ In order to realize 
the meaning of PART NEG there is the requirement that the SE of 
NQ should not be wider thnn that of the used UQ (therefore, in principle 
only the UQ v^ccko comes into account for this t^T^ of COMB). Other- 
wise, ungrammatioal COMB^ would result, e.g. *VHchui iiic nividiU, 
* Wsude nic nekoupili (cf. BAS COMB (" j)). 

Except for the position of NEG in the beginning of tlie COMB with a 
following UQ, all otlier variations of the word-order are possible. 
As always wlien a NQ is used, both IC caJi be applied; the ICNC 
uilowiug two positions for SS, the ICC only t)iu! (of. above formulae). 
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(6b)-^(UQ+NQ)4-^^^/((UQ)+^'EG^.(NQ)) (Everybody saw nothing, moan- 
ing: Ncbcdy saw anything) 

Similarly as in other COMB* with UQ« in which the meaning of TOT 
NEG lias been reached, negation — performed by the NQ — changes 
the 4-POL of the UQ into —POL. This means that at the same time 
the +TOT QU of the UQ moves from the positive pole to the negative 
pole of the QS. As opposed to the conditions valid in (6a), to bring 
about the meaning of TOT NEG, NQ" with wide SE are required. 
The most effective, of course, is the NQ nic (nothing), which can be 
used with all UQ* except for vhcko. (The SE of vhcko makes it so pre- 
dominant that no NQ is able to change its +POL into —POL in order 
to achieve the meaning of TOT NEG). The NQ nic affects, however, 
the UQ vSichni (all, everybody) which has the second widest SE (i.e, 
narrower than vSecko, but wider than vSdycky and viude — always 
everywhere). The two UQ* with narrow SE can be modified even by 
the NQ 7iikdo with a considerably narrower SE than 7iic. In 2.3. 1 will 
give a review of the interrelations between UQ* based on their SE. 
The word-order as given above is obligatory (only NQ and NEG are 
interchangeable), and of course, ICC is applied. 

<7) EQ+EQ-hNEG: Nikihj nPco nevidil] PAKT NEG 

(translation depends on the 
scope of negation, see below) 

Similarly as in other COMB* with more than one Q negation can 
influence here either one of the EQ» or both (rf, TAB. 3 for quantit;vtive 
differences). 

(7^)^{EQ+(EQ)4 NEG) (^tmctinus he did not see somotliing) 

The above furnxula provides a situation where the first EQ is negated. 
In quantitiitivo terms this means tlie possibility of interpreting its QIJ 
at a higher level than it is when the EQ stands alone. To know which 
oiie of the EQ» is affected we slunild know tlir context (e.g. to which 
question the COMB provides an answer). 

As to the word-order, the variability is minimal - - it allows only 
fur a mutual shift of the EQ^ — aTitl therefore it cannot be used in order 
to express the semantic variation between (7^) and (7'^). ICNC is applied. 

(72) -^((EQ^ EQ) f-NEO) (Something sometimes ho did not see) 

Here the situati<;n is symbolized wliere both EQ^ are affected by NE(!; 
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this makes possible tho interpretation of their QU» at a higher level. 
The data CDncoriiiiig word-ordor and IC are identical as in (7^). 
Both variants of BAS COMB (7) can occur as a non-final clause in a 
oamplex ssutenco. 

(8)EQ+XQ-f NEG: nrvi(m nic: PART NEG (SDinetimes hv saw 

jiothing) 

As in the BAS COMB (6) we suppose that hero, too, the operator 
• of negation is NQ. However, the effeet of it is different fnmi that in 
BAS COMB (8). From tho analysis of the quantitative relations in this 
COMB appeared that the NQ actualizes not the quantitative part 
of the meaning of the EQ, but the deictic part, pointing to *speeifio 
sonif^body', 'specific something' etc. (cf. 2.1.). Potentially, the same 
effect on KQ* might have also NEG, but in the majority of cases NEG 
will actualize the {|unntitative part of tl\e meaning of the EQ^ involved. 
Cf. 

Nikdo jif^pul (^a certain amount of XiV^^/« nikdj/ n'^'Sptil (^certain person 
the present people never did sleep) 

did not sleep) 

-V&o nevidil (—a certain amount of xA^^co nikdt/ m vuUl { = certaiu thing 
IK)ssible things he he never saw) 

did not see) 

Tile difference in the effect of NQ'' on UQ* as compared to the i»tfect 
on EQ* can he thus summarized as follows: the connection of 

vr^ 1 !T(> If " ' lowering of the QU of the UQ or 

Ay ) results m .^^j^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ .^^^^^ 

the POL, 

but thi' r(;nnet'ti()n of NQ + EQ results in tlu* actuuli/.ation of the 
feature *definitcNiess* on tlie part of the* P]Q. Consequently, the QU 
oT tlu* EQ stays uticJianged in this ease. 

The negative eonipi)nent of BAS COMB (8) must always follow the EQ 

{see, liowevrr, for influenee of hyiK^i-syntaxis in L\4.). 

Similarly as in BAS COMB (Ga), ICNC as well as ICC eati be applied. 

(9) XQ f NQ+NE(5: Nikdy nic mmd&l; TOT_NE^(Ho never sawjuiything) 

^(NQ l-NQ) f KKG/NEO.^(J^Q^i;Q)_(p^Q^IfQ) f NEG/NEG (^Q + NQ) 

The meaning of TOT NEG results in BAS COMB (9) - - as in MIN 
COMB (3) from the presence of the NQ^ 

1 
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Both IC«, ICNC and ICC can be applied to this type of COMB. The 
word-order is as indicated above. NEG can also be found in the initial 
position oi the COMB if it ih appropriate with resixjct to FSP. 

2,3. From the analysis of BAS COMB" it follows thjvt when in a COMB 
tt NQ is used, it becomes the operator of negation. As we have seen, there 
are some functional diiferences between the two kinds of operators NEG 
and NQ. In this section I would like to summarize these diflFerences. Besides 
those concerning EQ« which I ixave discussed ad BAS COMB (8), striking 
diflferenoes appear in BAS COMB» with UQ» (cf. (6)). The two potential 
meanings attached to the combination of negation with UQ" are not acliievable 
to the same extent by botl' operators. When the operattir is NEG, in principle, 
both meanings can bo reached with all UQ» (although the UQ» with a wide 
SE, i.e. vSecko and v^khni are the most frequent ones in COMB" bearing the 
meaning of TOT NEG). 

When the oj)erator is NQ, the situation is more complex because we have 
to take into consideration the SE of the used Q». The SK accounts for the rules 
which lead to the realization of the two potential meanings. In order to reach 
the meaning of PART NEG, all UQ* can be used if the operator lias a mirrowcr 
SE than the XQ nic. The wide SE of nic confers on it a strong predommance, 
so that when used, it turns the -f-POL of the UQ int(j -POL (with the excep- 
tion of the UQ vhcLo; no single NQ can tmn its +POL into -POL and there- 
fore the meaning of TOT NEG cajinot be brouglit about with vSrcko +NQ)- 

For the meaning of TOT NECi, only the IIQ« with a narrower SK than 
viecko are suitable. 'J'he best result is rcaciied when the operntor has as wiile 
SE as possible, thus with NQ Jiir (if the UQs with a narrow SK are used, i.e. 
v^dycky and vhulv, the NQ nikdo (noboily) can also be operable). 

The scheme below {TAB. 3) shows the diflV'i-eiu^e between thi; ahuost 
general effect of NEG and the consideniljjy specilic etVect of NQ. 
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2.4. Combinations which are subject to negation often occur as a part of a 
complex sentence. The clause which accompanies the given COMB can in 
some cases (a) supply more quantitative information, e.g. VSecko vSdycky 
nevidSl, ale nikdy vidH vSecko (He did not alwa3rs see everything, but sometimes 
he saw everything). In other oases it can (b) specify the used Q to which it is 
joined, with respect to its non- quantitative features, e.g. NiMy netidSl vSecko, 
CO chtil (He never saw ever3rtliing he wanted to). 

In both the types of complex sentences the COMB» with EQ« can be found 
and this has remarkable consequences for the word-Kjrder and SS in it. As 
already lias been stated, the EQ always precede the negative component; 
yet when the COMB with EQ« is a part of a complex sentence, the negative 
component goes ahead the EQ. In this specific case a strong SS is placed on 
the EQ/EQS cf. 

(a) *N(zkazil nikdy 7iko>Nezkazil nikdy nlco, ah vidycky vkcko. 

(He did not spoil something sometimes 
but everything always) 

(b) *Nikdy nivdiial nico> Nikdy mndHal nico, co by iiejnohlzodpovidit, 

(He never did something which he could not 
justify) 

2.6. To conclude the discussion of the processes in BAS COMB" we give u 
table of the actualized QU«, as compared to the QU» in combinations in which 
PCS is used. The visual representation is the same as in TAB. 2\ notice, however 
that with BAS COMB^ containing NQ the possibility to get permutations 
of tht^ QU*^ at the +side is increasing (cf. BAS COMB* (6) and (9)). If the per- 
mutations at the +side are the same for the variants of one BAS COMB, 
they are not repeated. For TAB, 4 st^c the appendix. 

3.0. The Czech language nysteju inakes possible still larger COMB» than 
tlie BAS COMB^ although they are less frequently ust-d. They consist of 
three Qs of the s^ime cr of different kind aJid NEG; I call them extended COMB* 
(EXT COMB/EXT COMB^). They are subject to various restrictions on their 
occurrence been use tlie a(!Cumulation of semantic features of the individual 
Qs reduces their mutual collooability. Moreover, the complex sjTitactic struc^ 
ture of EXT COMB^ entails specific constraints as to the position of the Q» in it. 

In EXT COMBs with of the same kind there is an increasing tendency 
to form a semantic block. Inside this block the differoiiccs in the lexical meaning 
between the individual Q» somewliat recede, while that part of the lexical 
meaning wlueh is common to the given Q« becomes more prominent. As the 
common element is repeated three tinu\s (e.g. t\Hchni vidycky vSecko every- 
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body aJways everything) it results in an emphasis which is a typical function 
of these EXT COMB«.» 

In EXT COMB* with Q« of a different kind, the whole meaning is not 
always clear. The meanijigs of each component are evaluated and amalgamated, 
and an increase in the content of a COMB can render the meaiung of it less 
perspicuous. 

In the following description of the operations in EXT COMB* we proceed 
in the same way as with MIN COMB' and BAS COMB«. All occurring types 
of EXT COMB* will be discussed. However, since most processes are similar 
to those in the previous two groups of COMB^ I regularly refer to the corres- 
ponding MIN COMB« and BAS COMB«. 

3,1. \Vc start with EXT COMB» in which UQ^ are used. 

(10) UQ-f VQ4-"L'Q4 ^KG; Viir/mi vidycky v&eclo mvidUi; PART NEG 

(translation depends on the scope 
of negation, see below) 

In contrast v.-ith BAS COMB (4), the assignment of the meaning of 
TOT NEG \Ai this COMB is not allowed for. In theory, it cannot bo 
excluded (in cast- that there is ICC applied and an empliatic SS on all 
three UQ"). Yet tlu- situation in which EXT COMB (10) would occur 
Willi this meaning is verv unusual and for that reason I do not include 
the description of tlie variant (10b) (but I include it in TAB. 5, 6 and 7). 
The presence of three Qf gives rise to the presupposition that t'le scope 
of negation can liave three variations. These variations, however, 
show only slight differences in QU, but can be utilized in order to meet 
the demands of ESJ'. 

(10a')-(UQ+NEG)-+-UQ4-UQ/UQ-j UQ+(NEG-| UQ) (Not everybody saw 
always everything) 

The lowered UQ takes up position at the higher level in tiie area of 
EQs, while the other two UQ» keep their QU unchanged. The UQ« 
are to u considerable extent intereliangeable and therefore tuey are 
not numbered hi the formulae. Like in BAS COMB (4), the wora-order 
have some jxtssibilities to indicate the scope of negation, e.g. by placing 
the Htresse<i NE(; after the affected UQ/UQ« or, when the 8S is on 
UQ/UQ«, before it. ICNC is applied. 

" With rcpinl to HQs luui NQn thcro arc ,situ)iti<HiK imaginablo where — for t!u> sake 
of un oxaggcmt^Hl roiuition — nil four of tlicm will ho used in ono COMB, <'.g. Vj^iclmi 
vidyoky vSude vSeeko ncmiUi. Nikdo nikdy nikde nic nevklil (Evorythiiij; always c^vory- 
whero ovfrj'bcKiy did not H(>t', Nobody ever sivw iinytliiiig anywhere). 

o 
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(10d*)-»({UQ4-UQ)+NEG)4-UQ/UQ+(NEG+(UQ+UQ)) Everybody al- 
ways (lid not see ever^'tliing) 

In tliis situation it is possible to put NEG after the block of UQ»; 
by this the QU is lowered to the higher level in the area of EQ", Like 
in {10a>) ICNC is applied. 

(H)a')-({UQ f UQ,+UQ)+NEG)/{NE(i + (UQ+UQ4-UQ) {Ever>tluug al- 
ways cvorybody did not see) 

In tlic .seniiintic variant (lOa^) the QU of the three UQ" as a block is 
brought dov.-u to the higher level hi the area of EQ". Here the word- 
onier can also indicate the scope of negation; ICNC is used and SS is 
distributed in an analogical way as in (lOa^) and (10a*). Yet it should 
be added that this specific word-order fulfils the function of emphasis 
whioli we marked as typical for EXT COMB'' with Q« of the satne type, 

/(11a) PART NEG 

(11) EQ j-UQ + UQ { NEG: N&Lfly v^Hchm vSccko mvuUh ^^^^^^ PART NEG 

(translation depends on the 
scope and on the effect of 
negation, see beh)w) 

There are many pussibilitici) for the elTect of negation in E X X COMB 
(11). It can inlluence either a singh- HQ or both UQ" and it can join 
the KQ. 'i'he iast mentioned ca.se will be our starting point. 

(lla')^(EQ+(UQ+UQ)+XEG)/(EQ fNEG) f UQ j-UQ (Sometimes did not 
everybody see everytliing) 

Tiie oj)eration is here analogical to that in BAS COMB (oa^) (but 
in EXT COMB (lla^) there are two UQ« outside the scope of negation). 
Tlie data as U) the IC, word-order and SS are identical. 

(lla'^)-.(UQ + (EQ fUQ)-fNEG)/EQf UQ + (NE(J l-UQ) (Not everybody 
saw everything, R;)nietimes) 

Tive EXT COMB (Ha''), too, is analogical to BAS COMB (oa*). Here 
besides the EQ one of the UQ« is left unaffected. The 10, word-order 
and position of SS are identical iis in (i)a^). 

(lIa«)^((UQ+UQ) + (EQ)4-NEG)/EQ + (NEG+(r^2+UQ)) (Everybody 
everythuig did not see, sometimes) 

The result of tlie operation in (lla=») is the lowering of both +TOT 
QV' to the higher level in the area of EQ». Tlie QU of the EQ remains 
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uiiehangfHi, i.e, it is found at the lower level iji the area of EQ». In 
addition to what already has been said on BAS COMB (5), I would 
like to stress that the indication of word-order, as given ad (llaS *) 
only tries to bring the possibilities of linear arrangement in relation 
^vith the scope of negation. Yet it is not possible to consider the variants 
in word-order to be the correlates of the semantic variants actualized 
in(lla^^ 

In general, depending on the word-order and on the choice of Q», 
some COMB* of this type have less semantic perspicuity, cf. V^^ichni 
nikdy vSecko nevid^Ji (wlxile Nikdy vHchni vSecJco nevid&i or Nikdy 
neindeli vSichni i\ifrko is much clearer due to the connection of the 
two UQ«), 



(llb)-.((UQ+UQ)4-(EQ)+NEG)/KQ + ((UQ+UQ)+NEG) (Everybody 

everything did not sl^x\ sometimes, nu»aning: Nobody saw anj^phing, 
sometimes) 

The process in KXT (!OMR (Ub) is analogous to tliat in BAS COMB 
(5b), Willie the prentMiw of the EQ guarantees the meaning of PART 
NEG for the wliole (X)MB, the meaning of TOT NEG is iuwignetl to the 
eomponents ((UQ+UQ) j NEG). Of eoui-se, TCC is applied. 

(12) EQ I EQ 1-UQ I NEG: A^V;(/;/ /hUy/o f;..f.r^^^^ 

(traiislation depends on the 
.s(K)pe and on the effeet of 
negatiiui, si*e below) 

With this type of COMB i take into account hree posHible effects 
of negation; first we will ])ny attenti(in to the situation where one EQ 
g(*ts negated. 

(12aM-^(EQ j (EQ j I'Q) t NECi) (Sonietinu-s did not sontelnKiy everything 
set*) 

For tlie relati(>nski])s in EXT COMB I refer to the BAS (X)MB 

(/5a^). In contrast tu it, it is not possible t^o pla(*e NE(i imnnHliaU^ly 
aftf^r the first EQ (whielx is affected by liegution) us in {iin^) or in {1 la'), 
b(*eause of the specific restriction on tlie sequence EQ- NE(J (cf. 
MIN Vmm (2) and BAH COMB {.l.i'). T]ierefor<s and because of the 
fact tJiat in COMB« wtl\ EQ« SS always is on NI^Xl, W(* have only one 
possibility of linear arrangement. EXT COMB (12a^) is realir.ed with 
ICNG. 
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(12a«)-»{(EQ4-EQ)+NEG)+UQ fSometimcs somebody did not see every- 
thing) 

In EXT C30MB (1 2a*) we suppose that both EQ^ as a block. ai « affected 
by NSG. The QU» of both fo them are brought at a level which ia higher 
than when the EQ* remain outside the scope of negation. Here, again, 
one possibility of linear arrangement is given because of the same con- 
straint* as above (e.g. *UQ+{NEG-r(EQ+EQ)), of. (lla»)). ICNC 
is applied . 

(12a»)-(UQ-f{EQ-4-EQ)+NEG)/EQ-fEQ + {NEG+UQ) (Everything mme- 
times somebody did not see) 

In this variant NEG affects thf UQ; by this its +TOT QU is lowered 
to the liigher level in the area of EQ". ICNC is used. 

{l2b)-^(UQ+{EQ+EQ)+NEG)/EQ+EQ-f (UQ+NEG) (Everji-liing some- 
times somelxKly did not see, meaning: Sometimes somebody did not 
.s<'e anytlujig) 

In this variant of EXT COMB (12) the; negution operates analogically 
as in the BAS COMB (5b). ICC is used. 



vn 1 I'/i J I \Tv/< Nikdo vSecko nikdy ncvidil; PART NEG 

(13) LQ+LQ f.\Q + NE(, < ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ . ^^.^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

(translation of both texts 
(leponds on the scope and on 
tho effect of nefjation, neo 
below) 



For the difference between tiie actual texts ad and (13b) see the 

description of BA8 COMB (G) and the explanation on the relationship 
of UQ to NQ in 2.3. The effect of negation in this COMB is directed 
either towards the EQ (13a^) or towards the UQ in which cnst- as 
usual two different results are obtained (13a% 13b), 

I neg/(Kq .^.j;q^neo^(XJQ)) (>Somebody never mvr everx^hing) 



For EXT COMB (13iiM I siippone the iiientical effect of iiegatitm as 
for BAS COMB (8), The actuali/.ation of XQ creates a considerable 
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variation witlx respect to the Word-order (still more possibilities than 
figured above) and confirm to the rule, there are both IC» and the double 
position for SS, 

(13a«)-»EQ+(UQH-NQ)+NEo/EQ4-((UQ)+NEa+NQ)_EQ+{UQ+N^^ 
+Nso/EQ+(NQ4 NEo+(UQ)) (Somebody everything never saw) 

For the relationships in this variant of EXT COMB (13) I refer to the 
description of BAS COMB (6a). Similarly, both IC« can be applied 
and therefore the full choice of positions for SS is assured. 

(13b)-KQ f(tjQ+NQ)-f NEG/EQ+((UQ)-fNKO+jfQ) (Sometimes everybody 
saw m)thing, meaning: iSometimes nolxjdy saw anything) 

\Vhile the meaning of (13b) us a wiiole is PART NEG, in the component 
(UQ-f NQ) the meaning of TOT NEG is realized. The operation is in 
all respects analogical to that in BAS COMB (6b). 

(14) UQ+UQ f XQ+NEG<;^^**^ V^icJmi viecko nikdy nevUim-, PART NEG 

^{Hh) VSichnividycky nicnevidUv, TOT NEG 
(translation of both texts dejH'nds 
on the scope and on the eflfect of 
negation, .see below) 

As result of the interrelations between UQ" and NQ«, the actual texts 
for EXT COMB** (I4a) and (I4b), again, cannot be identical (cf. also 
BAS COMB (B)). In order to reach the meaning of PART NEG witli 
the given t^-pe of Q« in (14a), the UQ« should have predominance over 
the NQ and vice versa. (UQ vSichni is a borderline case; for (14a) 
the greater weight is brought in hy the UQ vScvko, for (14b) by the NQ 
nic). 

Because of tlie presence of two UQ\ it can be a.s.sumed that cither one 
or both will be in the soopc of negation, in correspondence ^nth the 
demands of ESP. 

(14a')^(UQ^NQ)-f UQ 1 nkg/((uq).|.neo |-(UQ) + Ng) -.(UQ4-NQ)-f n"-" i 
UQ/NQ-f UQ)-f «J^G+UQ (Kverybody never sjiw everything) 

The QU of the UQ in the scope of negation is lowereti to the higher 
level in the area of EQ«. Similarly as in BAS COMB (6a), lM)th IC^ 
can be upi)lied , 
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<14a«) ((UQ+£Q)+NQ)+JfKo/((UQ4-UQ)+^^o+NQ)~((UQ4-UQ)+N^) 
^_NBo^((NQ)+'^so+{UQ+UQ)) (Everybody everything never saw) 

Tlie effect of negation in KXT COMB (14a«) confornis to the rule. 
In an analogical way as in EXT COMB (lla»), the lowering of the QU 
of tlie UQ" takes them to the same level, i.e. to one of the upper levels 
in the nroa of EQ". For these types of COMB" I do not suppose a grada- 
tion of the newly reached QU* because it would not be functional. 

< 14b ) ((U Q + UQ ) 4 N Q) + NEG/((u Q +UQ) 4 4- (NQ)) (Everybody dwaya 
saw nothing, meaning; Nobody ever saw anything) 

The two UQ* are in the scope of negation as a block wliich results 
iiv the change of their +POL into —POL and consequently of their 
-f TOT QU into -TOT QU. This pixjcesa take place if ICC is used 
(utui both UQ« bear SS, the first one having most often an emphatic SS). 

( 1 5a ) V^eck-o nikdy nikdo lu vidU; PART NEG 
(15) UQ-f-NQ4 XQ+M-^t' <; (1^^) luvidfU; TOT NEG 

(translation of both texts depends 
on the scope and on the effect of 
negation, see below) 

.\.s to tilt' self{!tioii of UQ** with respect to XQ" the same principles are 
valid as a.o. in EXT COMB (14). Consequently, two different actual 
texts for (ITia) and (I5b) are neecied. The function of the ojwrator 
of negation is fwlfilled here by the block of XQ**. 

( I5a ) - (U Q -f (XQ +NQ)) 4-'"^e<^/((U Q) +- (X Q + X Q)) - (UQ + (NQ+NQ) 
4.Niiu^'((NQ+NQ) + '"^'^''|-(UQ)) (Nobody ever saw everything) 

Similarly- as in the foregoing COMB" there is considerable variability 
in the word-order; in particular, XEO is movable (though it caimot 
be })lacc(l in the initial position nor between the NQ"), EXT COMB 
(ir>a) comes into account for the puJ-]K)se of emphasis. As the above 
fonnulae show, both 1(> are applicable. 

(i5b)-(UQ j-(Ny4 XQ))-j-i'J^«/((UQ)+«^''-f(NQ4-XQ)) (Everything never 
anybody saw, niciifiing: Xever anybody saw anything) 

The block of XQ^ one (jf which is tlie nioje promhvent one, \.". nic, 
influences the UQ in an analogical way us in BAS COMB (Ou) and 
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(5?7 




(UQ*(EQ)+NEG) 



6-f 



(5b) 



(6b) 



(UQ+(£(l)+NEG) 




1 



{U(l+Na)+N£G 



UQ^UQ-^POS 




ua^EQ+POS 




ua^uQ+pos 




EQtUQ+POS 




EQ+EQ+POS 




U(J+EQ+POS 




EQ^ua^^'POS 




EQ^ECl^-POS 
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(8) 





(EQ+NQ)+NEG 




"9 





EQ+UQ+POS 




EQ+EQ+POS 




(9) 



(NQ+NQ)+NEG 



UQ+UQ+P05 



UQ+EQ+P05 



EQ+UQ+POS 



EQ+EQ4.POS 
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UQ+Ed+UQ+POS 





EQ^UiJ+UQ+POS 




EOfEO^EQ+POS 
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(Ea+(UQ)+NQ).*NEG 



EQ+UQ+EQ+POS 




(13^^) 



EQ+(UQ+NQ)+N£G 




{13b) 



E(l+(UQ+Na)+NEG 




{UQ+NQ)+U(1+N£G 





EQ+EQ+EQ+POS 





I 



WW 



{(UQ+UQ)+NQ)+N£G 

WWW 



UQ+EQ+UQ+PQS 





EQ^UQ+UQ+POS 



EQ+EQ+Ud+POS 







(I5a) 



(UQ+{NQ+NQ) )+N£G 



(15b) 



(UQ+(Na+NQ))+NEG 



(16') 



UQ+UQi-UQ>POS 




Ea+Ea+EQ+POS 



EQ-hUQ+UQ+POS 





EQ^EQ+EQ^POS 





(16^) 





((E(l+£Q)-^{£(i)+N£G) 



UQ+UQ+EQ+POS 





(16^ 



((£Q-»-£Q4-E(iJ+NPG) 



UQ+UQ+ua+POS 
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■ cpcpcp 



UQ+UQ+UQ+POS 



UQ+EQ+EQ+POS 






UQ+EQ>UQ+POS 





EQ+EQ^UQ+POS 




EQ+ua+UQ^POS 




E(i+E(HEQ+POS 
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in EXT COMB (14b). The meaning of TOT NEG should ^ as in (6b) 
- be considered secondary with respect to the meaning of PART 
NEG as in (1 5a). In order to reach the meaning of TOT NEG, the 
ICC should be applied. 

<ie) EQ+EQ-f-EQ+NEG: NiUy nildo nico mvidH; PABT NEG 

(translation depends on the 
scope of negation, see below) 

In EXT COMB (16) negation can influence either one, or two or all 
EQ« (cf. BAS COMB (7)). This operational difference can bring about 
only a slight gradation of the QU» involved. In TAB. 5 (comes at the 
end of this description) I will show these mutations in individual EXT 
COMB*. In my opinion, it is not possible to perceive the gradation as 
such. Notwithstanding I take it into consideration, because the muta- 
tions follow from the changing FSP. This cliange determines which 
EQ really is under the effect of negation; in TAB. 5 we will see the actual 
mcrease of QU from the situation, figured in (16i) to the situation 
figured in (16»). 

( 16^)-(EQ+(EQ-f EQ)+NEG) (jSometimes did not somebody something see) 

The first EQ ia in the scope of negation. This makes it possible to elevate 
its QU to a higher level than the level of the unaffected EQ« in the block 
Analogically as in BAS COMB (7) the word-order is stable and only a 
mutual shift between the EQ" is to some extent possible. As usual 
in such a typo of COMB, there is ICNC used. 

<162)-»((EQ+EQ)-i-(EQ)+NEG) (Sometimes somebody didnotsometliingseo) 

Both EQs in the block are affected here by negation, which means a 
quantitative increase for the whole COMB. The word-order, IC and SS 
are the same as in EXT COMB (16«). 

(163)-»((EQ4.EQ+EQ)-f NEG) (Scmetinifs scmebcdy something did not see) 

In EXT COMB (16^) the joint QU is the largest. Tlie other tlata aro 
identical as in (16') and (16-), 

(17) EQ+EQ+NQ-f NEG: NHdy neUo nic mvidil; PART NEG 

(translation depends on the 
scope of negation, see belcw) 

The operator of negation in EXT COMB (17) is the NQ; it atlecta 
either one or both EQ" (cf. TAB. 5). 

n Pcpen And itucUes . . . xxm 

er!c ^'^ 
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(17M-{EQ-f(EQ)+NQ)4-f^«/{EQ+(EQ)+»^«+JrQ)-(EQ+(KQ)+»|«^ + 
NQ)/{EQ+{EQ) f-NQ)-f (Somebody siuv nothing, sometimes) 

In EXT (JOMB (17^) the firet EQ is in the scope of negation; for the 
effect of it cf. the discus-sion of the BAS COMB (8). The variabUity 
of the wonl-onler, wWch is commonly found in COMB* \vith NQ«, 
is limited here. This M\ov:s from the constraint on the sequence EQ 
--NEG/NQ which aheady lias been mentioned. 

Similarly as in BAS COMB (8), both IC« can be used. Thi.s makes it 
n(js.sible to achieve the conespondonce with the given FSV. 

(17.)^((EQ + EQ)+NQ)+^^/{(EQ + EQ) + ^^«+Nl^.) -((EQ+EQ)+^^^^ 

fNQ)/((EQ+EQ)-fNQ)+^^° {Sometimes somebody saw nothing) 
In (17^) botlx EQ» ar(> influenced; the word-order, IC and SS are identical 
to (171). 

(18) EQ+NQ-fNQ+NEU: y&kdy nikdo nic >ievid&l; PART NEG 

(Sometimes nolwdy saw any tiling) _ 
-.((EQ) + (NQ+NQ))+^<^/((_EQ)+N'^<^ + (x\Q+NQ))-((EQ) + ^^« + (NQ+ 

NQ))/((EQ) + (Ng+NQ)) + NE« 

The effect of negation, carried out in EXT COMB (18)^ by th(> block 
of NQ«, conforms to the rule on the combination of EQ" and NQ* 
(si'c BAS COMB (8)). Since the EQ in a simple sentence always 
stays in proposition of tl^o negative component, only NEG and NQ« 
can switch their positions in this tyi)e of COMB. Yet as has been stated 
in 2.4., the situation is different in tJie case of a complex sentence. 
Foi' a (^OAIB of t he tyj)e as in (18), reverse word-order is then iiossible, 
el'. 'Wikdo nikd>i vrridi'l /i^r(»M!;du nilcdy rnvkUl nho, co bij ni byl 

„(znal (Nobody ever saw anything that 
lie was unfamiliar with) 
Analogicallvas in KXT COMB (17). both IC'can be used here dei)ending 
<M FSr. The vaihml. with ICXC is given first in the above formulae. 

(1!)) NQ f-XQ+XQ l-XKG: Xikdo nikdy nic mvidlh TOT XE(.J 

(Xobudy ever saw anythhig)_ 
-.{XQ lXQ-f Xl^) + '^^V^^« + (XQ + NQ+NQ)- 
}-(XQ+NQ+NQ) 

I.ike in BAS (^OMB (!)) t lu' lueuning of TOT XEG is brought about 
the NQ^ The negated vrb gives the information on the lexical 
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meaning of the predication. The word-order is to a considerable oxtont 
variable which can be utilized according to the FSP. 
As already has been stated, for this type of CJOMB both IC* can be em- 
ployed. When ICNC is used, SS is put either on NEG or on NQ ,both 
oooupying the final position in the COMB. When ICC is used, SS is 
always found on one (then it is the first one) or more, often on all NQ». 
This follo^vs from the disrtibution rule of this IC, i.e. we apply it when 
the FSP is dmjcted to the zero result of the action (cf. TAB. J). 
Ill a given situation it can be needed that all three arguments would 
be stressed and in that case they will be arranged in the block. 

3.2. Similarly as with MIN COMBs and BAS COMB*, in conclusion to the 
examination of the processes m EXT COiyiB" a table with the actualized QU» 
is given below. At the -f side ^ve find the same 4-QU tJiat we have seen in 
TAB. 2 and 4. However, with EXT COMB», more permutations of them are 
possible. The most permutations of the -f-QU* belong to the EXT COMB (19) 
whei-e the three NQ* possess a considerable measure of independence, because 
they have no function as operator of negation in the sense of having olTcct 
on another type of Q in the C!OMB. (Nevertheless, I put them into the brac kets, 
with respect to the possibility to be used as a xemantic block). Because of the 
limited space in the table, the permutations corresponding with the EXT 
COMB (19) are arranged in two rows. 

Fewer pi'rmutations are found for the XQ** in the EXT COxMB (15b) and 
(18), just for the reason that they have to function in a block as tlio operator 
of negation. In EXT COMB^ (10b), (Ub) and (14b) I do not consider the pos- 
sibility of different -\- QU^ for each of tlxe actualized UQ» at the —side of the 
TAB. 'j, because they are influenced by negation obligatorily as a block. 

Again, if to the COMB^ at the —side with identical number belong - totally 
or partially — the same permutations at the +8ide, I do not repeat them ami 
therefore no dividing line is made between the .sections (e.g. (12a^), (12a"^), 
(12a»), (I2b)). (sec TAB. 5 in the appendix). 

3.3. The analysis of the larger COMB'' !ias given doeiK<r insight into the 
quantitative processes which arise when the Qs are hifiueneed by negation. 

The presence of more than one Q in a COMB provides the po.ssibility 
of chfferentiati ng the scope of negation. Each Q in a COMB can in principle 
be alone in the scope of negation, while one or two other Qs stay free. To got 
two or three Kimultaixeously negated tlicy have to be of the same type 
(and in this way to form a semantic blo.-k). XQ cannot bo negated becum- 
the meaning of TOT NEG i.s inherent in its lexical meaning. 

In the larger COMB«, NE(i is not the only oj^erator of negation - tl io 8ei«.)iici 
one is NQ. In COMB« where NQ/NQ» are used, the effect of NEG is suspended 
and it only tran.sniits the lexical meaning of the verb. 
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When NQ« affect UQ" there are special rules determining which Q» are 
compatible in order to reach the meaning needed. These rules are based on 
the diflference in SE of individual UQ» and NQ« (of. TAB. 3). 

The quantitative cluuiges, which follow from the operations, I showed 
in TAB. 2, 4 and 5. The fundamental pattern of changes, stated ahready in 
MIN COMB" .remains valid in larger COMB*, but of course there is much more 
quantitative variation possible. With UQ/UQ« the change is again variable, 
irom the lowering of their QU to the level of EQ« to the lowering to the level 
of NQ». Tliis last process also brings about the alteration of +POL of the UQ 
into -POL. 

In COMB* with EQ» we state on the one hand — as usual — a slight 
increase of the QU when the operator is NEG and on the other hand the same 
QU when the operator is NQ. For the sake of illustration I give below (Fig. 3) 

Fig. 3 



{5) N^kdij vSci^ko ncviiii^l 




(5a' )-^(£Q^{UQ)+N£G) 

















the sclwmv of BAS COMB (5), realized witlx two IC«, i.e. with ICNC for (5a) 
and with ICC for {6b), and further BAS COMB (8) wliich coii rsponds in meaning 
with BAS COMB (6b). 

The various scopes of negation are directed by tlxe FSP; to some extent 
the word-order can indicate which one of the present Q» is negated. However, 
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the word-order does not always work in this sense, because th**-^ are syntactic 
oonstraints and some special limitations such as those of EQ« requiring the 
position before the negative component. 

In order to reach either the meaning of PAKT NEG or the meaning of 
TOT NEG, it is necessary that a specific IC be applied. In a preliminary way 
I distinguished two types of IC, ICNC and ICC and I have mentioned them 
throughout the discussion of all the COMB'. The survey on the distribution 
of ICNC and ICC is given below in TAB. 6. This table displays among other 
things the fact that the COMB' of the type MIN COMB (2). BAS COMB (7) 
and EXT COMB (16) have only one possibility of occurence. This is because 
with COMB' like these SS always is on NEG and stressed XEG is found only 
when ICNC is applied. Also, TAB. 6 shows clearly the independence of the 
COMB* in which only NQ» are actualized with respect to the meaning of TOT 
NEG. Neither IC nor the position of SS play a role in achieving this meaning; 
they only play a role in indicating the given FSP. The two IC« distinguished 
in^this examination differ from each other in the following features; 

a^Li th« COMB« with ICNC SS can be placed either on NEG or on the 
Q (UQ or NQ). Therefore, these COMB* are able to express two different FSP«, 
one of which concentrates on the action itself and the other one on its result.' 
The exception here are the COMB» with EQ« (MIN COMB (2), BAS COMB (7)^ 
EXT COMB (16)), because this Q is never stressed provided there is no sub- 
ordinate clause behind it. This means, the FSP is in COMB" with EQ« regularly 
concentrated on the negative action . 

There is most often_a rising at the end. In th.- COMB* witii IOC SS always 
is on thn Q (UQ or NQ) and consequently, only one FSP can be exprrssed, 
namely tluit one pointing to the very negative 'result (the SS is here mostly 
emphatic). There arc, however, different FSP», which are connected with the 
scope of negation, and thesi> can be expi'ossed in COMB« with both I vnos 
of IC, cf. EXT COMBs (13) an<I (14). 
There is no rising at the end. 

b. Except for the COMB" in wiiioJi only NQ-* are used, ICNC always is 
applied in COMB* ^viththe meaning of PART NEG .Therefore, in these COMB« 
the QU of UQ8 never is lowered to the level of NQ». On t]u> other hand, ICC 
is characteristic for COMB- with the meaning of TOT NRG, as long u.s we'stav 
with MIN COME% vi\ 

(la) VSecko tVevifin ICNC PAKT\'E(; 

{Ih) V'Secko mvid a ICQ TOT NEG 

(2) Mco nevid^l ICNC PART NEG 

In larger COMB« Avith different typos of Q« ICC also vmx be found wlu'u the 
meaning of PART NE(J i.s aeliieved (cf. (ob)); but sueh a COMB always . on- 
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taios at lujist one Q on which SS is placed (which means a stresijcd negative 
result). In this way they form a semp.ntic variant to COMB* with ICNC. 

e. COMB» with ICNC occur very olton as a non-final part of a complex 
sentence, while COMB* with ICC do not. 

Still larger COMB* (EXT COMB») containing there of the same or of 
different tyjiv conform in principle to the rules which are valid for the BAS 
COMB^ Yet they liave some specific featui-es. For example, with Q* of thn 
same t.vjK' there is an increasing tendency to furm semantic block which can 
be i" c(l for the purpose of emphasis (this docs not apply to EQ«). Moreover, 
wheTi two NQ» ai e actualized, they both function (in a block) as the operator 
of negation. In the COMB* with of various types a decrease of semantic 
clarity am be stated; for this rt^ason. in some cases the global umloi-standing 
of the COMB is not possible, 

Beeaiisft of the larger extent of these COMBs we find an increase of the 
component wliich in the given situation can stay outside the scope of negation 
and. consequently, remains the same as in a corresponding combination with 

ros, cf. 



Fig. / 
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T\w iiitu of this study was to analyse the quantitative relations in ('OMB» 
<;f Q\ influenced by lu'gatiun, the place of S8 and the wotd-order. 1 hope 
to enlarge the study df thcHC and related phenomena as are the !(' and 
FSP - in the futnre. 

.'5.4. In ('.)!i('lii,si()ii. I give two nit)ie siirv(\VN: tJie tirat, TAB. 6. displays 
the K'^ applied in the discussed MIX (^OMB^ HAS COMB" and KXT COMB«. 

1 - 




TAB. 6 



COMB 


j iCNC 




1 UQ+^KG/NEG + UQ 


(2) 


1 BQ+NEG 


(3) 


j NQ-f NEG/NEG + KQ 




; UQ + LQ + NEG/NEti-l-UQ + UQ 


1 m 


j EQ + UQ + NEG/EQ+NEO + UQ 


\ (rta) _ 


; UQ4 NQ + NEC/UQ + NEG + NQ 


i ■ 

1 (7) 


... - - - - - - . - 

] EQ+EQ+NEG 


! (8) 


. Kg fNy + NEG/EQ + NEG + NQ 




i Ng + NQfNEG/NEG + NQ-f ?rg 



I (lOu) Ug f liQ fUQ4 "Vtx^/NEG+LH'HUQ + Ug 

I Eg ) ug+ug+NEG/EQ+NEG ♦ ug I i;g 

j (l'2u) Eg-f Eg fUg I NEG/Eg-j Eg + NEG + UQ 

{13a) , Eg t UQ ; Ng r N!":G,'EQ + lig4 NEG t Ng 

: I lu^ i ug fNg ^\E(i/ug i UQ-i NEG I Ng 

ii.-m) i:g ; Ng . Ng ; NKG Ug , nkg ; Ng } Ng 

(iO) VA) ■ Kg i i N KG 

: (IT) Kg + Eg ; NQ . Nl'X;/Eg rEg r-_NEG-l Ng 
(IS) EQ ! NQ • Ng i NEG/Eg I NEG + Ng-j-Ng 

' (Ht) xg - Ng f Ng rNi:G/NEtH Ng I Ng I Ng 
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meaning 
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PN 
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PN 

PN I 
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COMB 
{ihT 



Ug+NEG 



NQ+NEG 



(4b) I Ug + UQ+NEG 
{5b) EQ + UQ + NEG 



NQ+UQ+NEG 



(Ob) 



ug t Ng+NEG 



Eg f Ng + NEG 



jlOb) 
(lib) 
(12b) 

(13b) 

(14b) 

(15b) 



Ng f Ng+NEG 

iJ Q + Ug+UQ -I-NEG 

Eg+ug fug+NEG 
Eg I Eg 4 ug fNEG 
Eg 1 ug t Ng+NEG 
Eg T ug+Ng hNEG 
ug • ug 1 Ng -i-NEG 

ug ! ug i-NQ + NEG 
ug N(M-N~g-fNEG 
ug Ng r Ng I NEG 

j Eg I Eg i Ng i neg 

! FA}+ Ng f Ng+NKC} 

Ng-^-^^g-^Ng^-NEt; 
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On the side of the COMB* with ICNC I consider two positioiis for S«; whii-^ 
in COMB* with ICC only one position for SS is possible. Included are 
those variants of the word-order which are connected with the change in the 
position of SS. For the indication of the meaning in the COMB* I use in this 
case the abbreviations PN instead of PART NEG and TN instead of TOT NEG. 

The last survey {TAB. 7) inventories ail analyzed COMB«. In the arrange- 
ment I have endeavoured to show the mufual correspondence between MIN 
COMB', BAS COMB" and EXT COMB«. However, in some oases the cross- 
reference is more complex and therefore it is not possible to reach the one-to- 
one visual representation. For technical reasons only one variant of won!- order 
is included for each COMB. 
TAB. 7 





MIN COMBs 


{ BAS COMBa 




(1) 


(la) UQ + NEG 


(4) 


(4a) UQ+UQ-f NEG 




(10) 


(lb) UQ+NEG 


{4b) UQ-l-UQ-l-NEG 






!-" 


(5a) EQ+UQ+NEG 


(11) 






(6b) EQ+UQ+NEG 










(12) 






1 (8) 


(Ctt) UQ + NQ4-NEG 


(13) 






(«b)UQ+NQ+NEG 






i 


! 

_ I 


(14) 




1 


\ 




1 




EQ-j-NJiG 


(7) 


EQ-f EQ + NEG 


(16) 






(8)_ 


EQ + NQ4-NEG 


(17) 


(3) 


Ng+Ni]G i 


(9) 


XQ + NQ+NEG i 


jl_8) _ 
(lU) 



EXTCOMBs' 



(10a) UQ+UQ^UQ+NEQ 



_ (10b)UQ-t-UQ+UQ-}-NEQ 



(11a) EQ+UQ4-UQ-i-NEG 
(lib) EQ+UQ+UQ-HNEG 



(12a) EQ+EQ-fUg+NEG 



(12b) EQ+EQ-l-UQ-f NEG 



(13a) EQ+U Q -f-NQ f- NEG 
(^Sb) EQ+t JQ -j N Q + NEG 
(14a) UQ4 UQ+NQ+NEG 
(14b) UQ+UQ+NQ+NEG 



(16a) UQ-l-NQ-f NQ-f NEG 



^b) U Q4-NQ-fN Q + NEG 
EQ+EQ+EQ+ NEG 
EQ+EQ+NQ-fiNEG~ 
EQ + NQ-t NQ+i< EG 
NQ fNQ-^NQ-l-NEa 
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CONTRASTIVE LEXICAL SEMANTICS: 
THEORY AND APPLICATIONS* 

I^AUHAKA LkwANDOWSKA-ToSIASZCZYK AND JkIUV ToMA«ZOZYK 

Vmv^T$Uif of IMi 

The topic of lexical semantics and semantic fields in a ooi'ssslinguistic jwr- 
spective has recently been gaining a new illumination especially from those 
linguists who base their research on prototjrpe semantics (of. e.g. Bnigman 
1983, and Coleman and Kay 1981). The book under review provides empirical 
evidence that this is the correct direction to develop not only empirical studies^ 
but also, by implication, a theory of language. 

The basically practical aim of the book — to help Gernmn students, 
teachers and translators gain a better knowledge of English — required a 
pragmatic appr - '*the focus of investigation is a contristive analysis of 
lexemes which have as yet been given un8atiHfact{>ry treatment in both 
monolingual and bilingual dictionaries, and which have proved to be a conspicu- 
ous cause of error in translation" (p. 13) .The authors extensive experience 
as a teacher of translation let her produce a study of a fragment of two langua- 
ges rich in implications nut only for linguisti(^s, including historical, but also 
for literary stylistics, lexicography, and foreign language teaching. 

The object of the study is the descriptive verb ( DV) examined extensively 
(1100 lexemes, 617 English and 483 German). The analysis is carried out in a 
double perspective: intralinguistic (paradignuitic) and interlinguistic (contra- 
stive German/English). The data were obtained from dictionaries, modern 
fiction, and informants. The study is limited to the semantic analysis of indi- 
vidual German and English lexemes and their compariHon. The presentation 
of the results is delibaratel}^ infornuil due to ''the inisuitability od fornudiza- 
tion" (22, fn) for the purpose in question. 



* Re h \ • of: Mary Snell-Hornby. Verb descripiivily in Gertnan and English: A cuiiira- 
stive siudi i, :emmtiic /iehh. Hoidelbi^rg; Carl WiiUor Universit4itsverlfig. 19SJi. 
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The nature of verb-descripiivity is discussed in Chapter 2. The verb is con- 
sidered to be sjTitactically and seniantioally the mMt ooinplex element in 
many languages. This opinion is quite widespread and has recently been oon- 
firmed in a number of papers dealing with verb transitivity treated as a con- 
tuiuum with a number of explicit parameters proposed by Hopper and Thomp- 
son (1980). There too the verb is assumed to express, in the words of Tesni&re, 
"un petit drame". The class of verbs S-H is concentrating on is the dynamic 
verb, i.e. the verb denoting an event which is either modified by an adjective 
or adverb, or it contains a semantic element corresponding to such an adjective 
or adverb in its own meaning. The author calls the semantic core of the verb 
the act-nucleus (ANu), and the other element is the modifying adverbial or 
7)iodijicant (Mod) which can be furtlier analysi^d into physical properties and 
value - j udgements . 

In order to bring the objoc^t of her enquirj^ into focus, the author makes a 
number of distinctions. In direct descriptivity, the Mod refers to Act, and in 
indirect descriptivity, it desorlbos Participants and Circumstances. Dynamk 
and staiive descriptivity are distinguished m terms of internal (size, shape, 
substance) vs. extrrml (temporaiy, changeable, evaluating) properties, e.g. 
tall, liquid vs. brave, lovely. It seenis that it might be terminologically more 
appropriate to talk in terms of objective vs. subjective properties, just as the 
example given suggest. Tins is a minor point, however. Owing to the objective 
nature of stativo descr'^/Mvlty it can be adequately handled by formalized 
componvntial atialysis, wliile dynamic descriptivity requires the method of 
definition. Although it may sometimes be difficult to differentiate between 
vt^rbs in terms of the above distinctions, a problem of which S-H is well aware, 
in analyses that follow they are sliowu to be justified and deserve more atten- 
tion in future research. What needs to be discovered are exhaustive sets of 
parameters in terms of which to carry out the classification. 

In S. 2.4 8-H introduces the concepts of degree of danriptlvity and range 
of application. The former dt^pends upon the comparison between what S-H 
calls the semantic weight taken by the Mod (the degree of descriptivity is 
then higher, e.g. biustle, bimeln), and the stnnantic weight taken by the ANU 
(where the degree of descriptivity is lower, e.g. s}u)nt, wdlzen). Similarly as 
the other distinctions, this one too is ui)proxiniatt^ rather than categorical, 
taking into consideration possible intermciliate cases iis well iis their subjective 
cvaluiition by the linguist. 

A verb which leaves participants and (;ircunistances open, e.g. get, has a 
broad range of application (RAp). Such verbs are said to have their range of 
applie^ition in 'Varying situations'' (p. 31). The notions of JlAp and varying 
situations imply that the verbs in (jucstion cannot in fact be described at all 
unless all the n^Xcxunt features of context are taken into consideration. The 
contextual parameters (ran not i)tily cause a shift of meaning i)f such core 
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verbs as go, speak, gd, but also of the senses of desor-vtive verbs. By context 
we understand not oiUy the features of "objective" u ity but also the entire 
socio-psychological conditioning in whicli the participants of the verbal en- 
counter interact. Such an approach could perl;ap8 decrease or even eliminate 
some of S-H's methodological problems, especially as she herself states that 
some practical problems, e.g. FL learners' errors, could only be counteracted 
by "a precise semantic analysis" (p. 36). It seems to us that more could be 
Achieved if the above suggestion were considered. A framework for such a 
anodel is propo.sed in Lewandowska-Tomaazczyk (1985). This, however 
would stand in certain contradiction ^vith the author's explicit rejection of 
any strict formalization as well aa with her practice thioughout the book. 

Ill S. 2.5 S-H introduces a cla.ssifieatiou of DV's in terras of the semantic 
role playeti by their grammatical subject. Particularly pertinent to the ex- 
planation of verb descriptivity is the author's distinction between ageni 
vehicle and patient. AgerU, in ac^cordance with the Imguistic Uterature, refenj 
to tlxe ajiimate, active instigator of the action. It stands in opposition to ano- 
ther cast;, vrhkle, wJiioli S-H defines an the active "conveyer" of the action 
Pattent, on tlie other ixand, is the passive "sufferer" of an action performed 
on him/her/it form outside. The above distinction accounts for the unaccep- 
tabihty of *T/ii sun is being sJtotie and the role differentiation between The 
torch sltonp brigMy (veiiicle) and A torch wof: ^ihone in my face (patient). 

The .sj)eaker uttering a scqueui^e sets a norm according to whicli s/he 
evahiales tlio action being (i(>.seribed. S-H proposes that the dynamic adjec- 
tives pn sent Mitii the desoriptivc verbs, implicitly or explicitlv, reflect tlie 
subjective assessment of the speaker in terms of biological, e.g. .stutter, hinkoi, 
or social, e.g. stagger, average. 

Anutlier con(^ept introducccl by S-H in her analysis is the notion of focm, 
whifii denotes tiu; must central element in tlu- content of th() verb. Willi 
reference to fov,m, S-H aptly ubsi-rves; "In such ca.ses it is important to stress 
that the modificant still remains a coinplex of interdependent units; it is not, 
as is ]X)st.uluted in formaiized comi)oncntial analysis, a bundle i,'f isolatecl 
components, all with equal values. The elements of verb-descriptivity are 
not objectively isolalable, but rather merge into each other ,as in a spectrum 
of colour. Ami in this si>(>ctnjm some points are more focal than otliei-s" (p. 39). 
The argument fur postulating a focal element in each DV is the unacceptability 
of sentences in which the fucal element is contradicted: *.S7*c yelled gently. 
Furthei inore. the fo(;us seems to be a criteria! ]?r()i)erty fur Mie whole <'ateg(jry 
of verbs situated in tlie .same senumtic field. 

^ The foca! elenu>nt proposed by S-H appears to eorresiK)nd to the markers 
oi' sulienre introduced in Lewandowslva-Tonmszczyk (1U64) to denote a vehicle 
of metaphor. S-H notes, in this connection, that in nietaphorie expressions 
ANu tends to be variable and the fucus of Mod tends to be constant (p. 44). 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the interpretation of metaphoric 
expressions may depend on the directionality of analyses. A well-known 
example is that provided by Levin (1981). Tfhe brook smiled can be interpreted 
according to two directions of analysis: either the concept of brook is modified 
(personification) or that of smiling (amalgamation in the form of disjdacement). 
In the former case the brook is seen as a human being, m the latter smiling 
is modified to mean an action or state that can be characteristic of brooks 
(e.g. sparkling, glistening). 8-H seems to be placing the core of metaphorical 
expressions always in the verb but, if the whole utterance is analysed, that 
may not always be the case. 

Chapter 3 is an interesting discussion of the inadequacies of current semantic 
theories to deal with verb desoriptivity. In her approach S-H follows Wittgen- 
stem in identifying the meaning of a word with its use (p. 47). This allows her 
to be much more flexible in the description than any of the models of the Fre- 
gean orientation would permit. 

The failure of classical semantic analyses to account for the connotational 
meaning of a word, emphasised by S-H, has been taken up by many linguists 
as a starting point for their modified analyses of meaning stemming from differ- 
ent linguistic traditions. S-H admits her aflSliation with the European structura- 
list traiiition involved in the study of semantic fields (p. 66), Whether the study 
of connotation belongs tc^ linguistic semantic is a iirobleni that is answered 
difi'erently by different authors. For instance, Catheriiie Kerbnit-Oreccioni 
in her impressive study (1977) suggests: '*Nous appellorons *s^mantiques' 
les connotations qui fournissent des informations sur le n^ferent du message. 
Mais tons signifi^ de connotation penvmt vtre vonsidlrhs cornmc '"^emnnti- 
ques\ an sens large', (p. 67 fn) (emphasis added). 

Borderline ciises where no adequate semantic procedure is available to 
distinguish between denotation and connotation Uave received considerable 
attention in numerous publications. Much discussion has also been devoted 
to the way in whif^K lexical items with some inbuilt evaluative markers should 
be formally represented in a linguistic theory. Exainples of sucli items are 
wormn-hag (Leejh 1974: 14), ckaussure-godassc Kerbrat-Orecchioni 1977: 100), 
k(m-8z!capa in Polish. According to Kerbrat-Orecchioni, '**ehatiS8ure' et 
'godasse' ont la mvmv extension, si elles n'ont pas la nionie comprehension. 
11 serait done nialencuntreaiix d^assingnor anx dvux relations nwme type 
de representation graphiquc: 



chaussiire 



ou 



[taniilier] 
(jjodasse 



laniiliur 
trodassi* 



[skmdartj 
uhaussure 
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Kastovsky (1982) discusses a related issue although connected with un- 
marked/marked pairs of a diflferent type. He presents a number of alternative 
analyses of such pairs as long-sfiort. On one reading they function as antonyms; 
contrasted however on the basis of a common dimension LENGTH, lmg[ 
is a co-hyponym of short, while LONGj is a supemode, which is expressed by 
an item homophonous with long,, but with no value marker {-f LENGTH) 
(Ljung 1974, quoted by Kastovsky, op. cit. p. 39): 

LONGj (unmarked) 




long^ short 
(+LENGTH) (-LENGTH) 

S-H writes: "Looking however at the definitions of ^ in ALD and 
COD we find 'ugly old woman'. This means that the emotive elements ugly 
and old with the ensuing negative speaker-evaluation are included within 
the definition of hag, and witliout them Juig would be referentiaUy identical 
to ujonwn. Hence they are not connotations, but part of the denotative meaiiitig". 
(p. 48) (emphasis added). Aooording to 8-H then, tlie analysis of the respective 
pair could look us follows: 

Woman 

woman-f UGLY -j OLD ^ hag 
Modelling the analysis after Ljung, we could get: 

VVOiUNi /unmarked/ 

M0inan2 hag 

The Uiimaiked cii.se could bi; exemi)lified by the question Wliai kind of 
wonum is .v/<c?, parallel to the unmarked How long is i7? However, r'f we try 
to find the common denominator for wo?mn and Jiug, it turns out that it is 
not necessarily age and beauty (cf. She i.s a {real) woman vs. SJie is a (real) 
hag). What seems to be involved here is also or, perhaps, first of all, friglUfui 
looks or the person's ruiiure (good vs. evil). For some other native speakers, 
hag may be primarily associated with a woman who does evil magic, i.e. an 
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evil witch. Dictionaries do record such usages: 

hag — 1. An ugly, frightful old woman; a termagant; orone. 

2. A witch, sorceress. 

3. (Mokte. A female demon. (HERITAGE) 

Ixag - witch; ugly old woman, esp. one who does, or is thought to do, evil. 
(ALD) 

The solution modeUed on Ljung might imply that we are dealmg with 
an entirely parallel situation, whUe in reahty it may only be partial. Whai 
really happens in interaction could be more adequately represented in the 
following way (dynamic overlapping); 




\ 

\ 

1 
I 

/ 
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khv i,s an utjly old n oimin, a real hag. 
She is a figlitful old loonuin, a real hng. 
She is not a woman, she is a hng. 

Each of the above sentences couid occur in interaction without involving 
contradiction. 

By postulating a reductioiiistie analysis of hag, S-H paradoxically gets 
caught in the same paradigm that ahc has been fighting, i.e. tl. ,t the meaning 
of the whole is a sum of the meanings t,f the components. 

Another thing that seems to be quite e\'ident is that the analysis of meaning 
must bo made 8{?iLsitive to the u-orld-knowledgo, beliefs and intentions of the 
speaker. This is a subject of detailed analyses of lingui-sts who try give 
them the form of formal claims and iiypotheses (cf. Lewandowska-Tomanzczyk, 
in (1985)). 

Our solution to problems of the type dis(nis.sed above would be oi . in which 
two types of relation are posite<l to hold between the marked and unmarked 
members of a pair. Thib is only possible in a huigiiage model wlueh is capable 
ol representing the context ,iw defined above, iu a systematif way. In the 
first of tiie two diagraras below, 

1. kon (unmarked) , one referent 

1 _ ! 

SJikapa (affective: familiar) | 

positive evaluation 
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the two forms, koA (horse) and »zkapa (jado) are coreferential The difference 
18 in that the former is unmarked and the latter is affective (familiar) with 
positive evaluation. Such an interpretation presupposes shared world-know- 
ledge betiv^n the participants in the interaction. In the second diagram. 



KOJ? /unmarked/ 




koA szkapa 
(prototypical) (lean, worn-out, oid) 



two referents 
pins metaphorical 
extension 



] metaphorical ext<?n8ion szkapa 'woman' 

- — - — 

[thin, old 1 
neg. evahiationj 

kou and szkapa are not cuieferentiul, each being dominated by unmarked 
supernode KON. kon represents a prototypical (average) horse, and szkapa 
represents » prototypical jado, i.e. a lean, worn-out (old) one. While the jade 
in the first diagram may in reality be a fine horse, with the t^vo vrords {ko)i 
and szkapa) being potentially interdiangouble, the one in tJie isi^eond diagram 
is definitely negatively evaluated with respect to exteriiul features, wWch 
permits metaphorical extension to thiji rid worn-out woman. For this analysis 
to be complete, one would have to consider the interactional coniponejit 
of meaning (cf. Lewandowska-Tomiujicescyk, in pre»s). 

S-H correctly points out that the problem of borderlines between denota- 
tion and connotation, although hazy, aependd to a great extent '*on the accu- 
racy of the definition" (p. 49). We wov.tld modify that statement to read: 
the accuracy of a number of context-drpendent definitions. Thi«, it seems, 
IS exactly what can be gained by collecting so much material from authentic 
vvntten and spoken texts as well as from interviewijig the native speakers 
of the language and, possibly, by administering some general or more specific 
tests. In this way it should be possible to make explicit the systjmatic diffi rcMi- 
ces between various speakers' intuitions and between the context-dependent 
intuitions of one and the same speaker. 

In order to check some of the results obtained by S-H we had our students 
aiuvlyse seJecte i classes of verbs (Polish and English, contrastively, and English 
on^y, diuchjouically) for their term papei-s. Wliile the results obtained will 
be presented elsewhere hi detail, it is worth mentioning that an analysis of the 
English verbs in S-H's group for talk fast and indistinctly conducted by A. 
Brsezidska by means of Osgood et al's semantic differential method made 
it p, j^ible to calculate the semantic distiinces among the verbs (using ZX 
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Spectrum). The configuration obtained waa similar to that proposed by S-H 
(p. 172), even though it was more specific in details. 

In her discussion of the lack of contribution of TG to the problem under 
discussion and, more specifically, the problem of elementary semantic pro- 
perties of the verbs lurk and loiter (Ross 1970 and Fillmore 1971), S-H eritioizes 
the statement of acceptability with respect to sentence (8): She said I Ihod 
been lurking outside her window: "(8) also seems a questionable sentence, 
because with a sinister or uncanny agent the identity is unlikely to be familiar; 
lurk does not collocate naturally with a known third person, and the / in 
indirect speech implies that the speaker {she) is aware of the agent's identity^' 
(p. 62). In our opinion it is not so much the speaker's awareness of the agent's 
identity that should dissuade her from using the verb but rather either 1) the 
awareness of the person's presence at the moment of speaking, or otherwise 
2) a negative evaluation of the person. If neither of the circumstances occurred, 
the sentence seems perfectly natural. 

Discussing verb-descriptivity and semantic roles (p. 60) S-H refers to well- 
known proposals concerning the number and types of semantic roles (oases). 
She concludes that there is a ^^discrepancy between this complex material 
uxid the rather simplistic aim of defining a basic set of semantic roles universally 
valid for all languages*', (p. 60). *'In fact the roles can vary with the idiosyn- 
crasies of individual languages" (p. 60, fn). This statement seems to reflect 
what S-H does not explicitly say but what has been discussed m Lewandow- 
ska-Tomaszczyk{1985). Namely, the fact that semantic structure of alanguageis 
one of its specific rather than universal levels correlates with the grammati- 
cal characteristics of that language which, together with the semantic roles, 
act as filters for categorizing tho extralinguistio reality. For that reason some 
of the roles postulated in the semantic structure may be universal, while 
some otfiers can vary in individual languages. 

Conceding partial usefulness of componential analysis, S-H declares the 
technique unsuitable for tl\e *^hazier area of subjective evaluation", where 
description and definition are more appropriate (p. 64). It seems, however, 
that explicitnesii and formalization cannot be restricted to classical compo- 
nential analysib-; wlierevrr and whenever fornii^lizatiun is possible, it should 
be attempted. Even in (^asrs of vagueness of cui.cepts and the subjective 
evaluation associated with the concepts, formal explicit devices should be 
proposed and tested. 

With regard to the status of componential features and their analyzability 
by computer, we believe that whereas e.g. -tANUVIATE represents a set 
of UNIVERSAL features, it does not seem to be the case that e.g. 8CHNELL 
as a relative udjeetiye is language specific. The relativity of schnell and other 
similar relational terms is also a universal language property. S-H also proposes 
that sinee the relational features get determined only in the context, such 
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and aiiuilar factors are not *'<x)mmunicable to a computer" (p. 65). This is 
dearly not the case with computer programmes which can process contextual 
information (consider e.g. the SHRDLU program, developed as early aa 1972 
by Winograd). What computers canvot deal effectively with are informal 
descriptions and definitions. 

Emphasizing her links with the founders of the **field- theory'* S-H criticizes, 
nevertheless, the bi-valent basis of oppositions proposed by them on the groimds 
that all the intermediate values (fuzzy edges, overlappings, etc.) clearly show 
the multi-dimensional basis of oppositions (p. 67). She argues against Coseriu's 
idea ^1967) of an ardiilexer e, pointing rightly to the fact that not i ll of the 
content of e.g. nmchen, Jkospdn, or stoVem is contained in sprechfn, which 
is then the nucleus of the Held reflecting a 7ionn with a variety of possible 
modifications. It seems to us, however, that the revei^e is also true: not all 
of the content oi^prixhen is contained in any of the other three verbs. Sprej^en , 
like speak in English and 7;k5u*uf in Polish, if not modified, seems to express a 
certain average expected and used by all members of a language community. 
For that reason we I^ave such examples as: On nie recytowal — on mdunl 
(He was not reciting, he was speaking), or Wol? poroznmvia6 nii szczehiotoi^ 
bez sensu (I'd rather talk than chatter senselessly). If all of the meaning of 
m6wi6 were contained in rec7/toiva4, such sentences would yield a contradic- 
tion (similar casos occur on tlie nominal level). In other words, neither of the 
two simple configurations below appeal's to atU^iuately cronvey the rela- 
tionship involved: 
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If comparc ci with another natural language, configurations of type 3 would 
present a atill higher tlegreo of complexity. It thus appears that no simple 
and ne^t classification of lexical items can adequately represent the complex 
relations involved . 

It is hard not to agree with S-H vixen she proposes that the classical field- 
theory be replaced by more irregular spectrum rather similar to Berlin 
and Kay's representation of colour terms with focal areas, blurre<l edges 
and overlappings. Such a spectrum differs from the image of varied ^bundles' 
put forward by formalized componential analysis in that the lexemes are not 
alwa^-s clearly diflFerentiated through the presence or absena^ of itemized 
features, but often through the hUcmity, the stress and the evtUuntion of their 
components" {p. 68, italics added). It seems to us, however, tluit attempts 
at formalization of the notions of intensity, stress, evaluation, etc., are fully 
justifiied and well-motivated and should not be dismissed beeaust* of a priori 
biases (i-f. Lewandowskii-Tomaszczyk, 1985). This, howevt-r, requires 
a much more comprehensive look at language phenonuMia in the sense of inte- 
gration of micro- and macro-linguistic levels. 

Cliapt-er 4 constitute^ the empirical part of the study, and it takes up 
almost half of the book's length. r!\ere the author presents the characteristics 
of DV's ill (Jerman and English, discusses the methodological criteria and 
deline^ites the basis f(^r tlie classification of the verbs into major fields, areas 
and subtields. The detnih^i definitions used are abstracted from citations. 

The classification of the verbs is organized uito conceptual domains in a 
thesaurus-like fashion, witli MAN in the centre, ANIMAJ. on the one hand, 
and ^'ATURE on the ot her. In accordance with tiiis scheme four main groups 
of vorbs are positi>d cxprt'ssing I Human Behaviour, Jl — Movement 
and i'osition, ill - Sounds, IV — Light and Facial Expr<^f:sion. The classes 
ot* verbs aie represonted as liierarcliical structures, which are common to both 
langua<;es. The structures of the nublields and of the individual lexemes exhibit 
int<M*-iauguage diflerenees and for that rcivson separi.-^ diagramt: are necessiuy 
at that h^vi'l fur tilenjian and Englisli. *^ach pair of diagnims is accompanied 
])y i\ detailed dis( us.;i(ih of tlu* similarities, differences and overlappings between 
tlu/ twi) Ianguag<\s. 1 ]u' prcsrnti.tion of intra- and inter-language relationships 
in tlie fo! ni of su<^h di^^gnuns is an ovcrsimplifieation (see the discussion above) 
))Ut we undei^staiid it .v^^is nt^t'essary for pragmatic* reasons. 

Chaptcj^ 5 and 0 show the use aiul function of DV's in luodt-ru literature 
and in translation. 

The salient feutun^s of descriptive vtabs make tlieni a jwwerful stylistic 
device, most suited to express dynaniic, dramatic action and to jnanipulate 
tlie read<*r's attitude. Tliis the author finds to be the ease in an analysis of 
1« woi'ks of fiction divided for tlie purpose into units of 1600 words. Intere- 
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stingly, the device is made moro extensive and varied use of in English tluin 
in German. 

Basing on the writers' prftctice of using varying oombmations of seiuantic 
components, S-H introduces a distinction betwwn tm^isparcnt and optuiut- 
styles. In the former, the given word is reinforced semantically by its context 
and, sometimes, also by a sinule (English only). In the opaque stvle, on the 
other hand, the meaning of an item cannot be deduced from its context. 
The examples given on pp. 203-206, "selected a., particularly clear illustra- 
tion of each typo of style", hHow tiiat the two ai-e not in every case poles 
apart. U glance in He sJiot an iru^hncn's ghme in linguistically reinforced by 
shot and an ui^mcc's, then slnred in The, camels stared and saul noV^ng is 
l^ewise reinforced by the oxtralinguistic knowl :Kige of typical camel beluviour. 
Needless to say, that part of the tlificussion carries an obvious implication for 
those ooncomod with the selection of illustrative (linguistic) material for 
dictionaries. 

The discussion of the DV in Gormau-to-English translation sturts vnWx 
some general remarks on interlingual semantic equivalence. 

Basing on the analysis carried out in Chapter 4, S-H proposfs a f<,in -(lefrree 
ncale of total vqaivtth'ucc, a-orking rquivnhnrv, partial mvi ruge aiui nil-rotu wje, 
'vliichiireto ho reagardnd as "guidelines" .uul fiot "rigid pigeon-holes" (p. 210). 
The relative <'o.-i(,oj)t vj'leM of cnwruyi , as di.stinct from the absolute .-oiu^cpt 
Jif equI-.-aleiu'i-. U to take cuvv of those instantics wlu're an Ll item oovei-s 
e.i?. tiu- ANu and some elements of the Mod of tlu; L2 word, while tlu> remaining 
«-niaii<.ie content may b. ■x])re.sset{ by paraplmise. according to the ro(iuiro" 
nients of the context (p. 215). While nil -rovmig, seeiits to be no more than 
anotlicr word for wh.,t the Russians call "equivalentless le.xis" (e.g. Vlakhov 
and Florin 1980), the eon.>epts of working equivalence .".nd partial coverage 
(■ institute a significant terminological imporvemoat over tlie inipreeis(> notion 
of "partial equivalence" (Zgusta 1971:312fl['), 

The translation tests fS-H conducted with iiei' students (H.ufirmed that iPL 
learners instinctively expect one-to-one equivalefu^e in translation, and showed 
that the number of mistakes made did not depend on whether the use of a 
dictionary w.w pi-rjuittcd; wiwt it did deiH-nd on was the tyijc of verbs and 
the extc',.', of their coverage or ecjuivalence. U lurns out that translation is 
CiUiier w!. n there is working equivalence betw(;en tiie verb.s involved and iio 
change in their range of application, wlule partial coverage and elumge from 
broad to narrow 1? Ap results in niore en or.s. 

In general, the mofiolinguai Knglish dictionaries provided reliable iielj). 
wlulc bilingual dietionaries were reasonably adequate in maes of working 
equivalence between two verbs with narrow HAp. In crises of partial coverage 
involving, in addition, a change from broad to narrow RAp (dynamic deserijrt- 
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ivity)» the bilingual dictionary cannot, by definition, offer reliable guidance. 
This is because "it is baaed on a system where sufficient clarificatior* of the 
semantic components is hardly possible'* (p. 230). An analj^is of the lexico- 
graphic treatment of just one field {talk fast and indistinctly) in Polish and 
Polish'English dictionaries, carried out for the purpose of this review, fully 
confirmed S-H*s findings and conclusions (as listed on pp. 262 - 3). 

It should be obvious that the findings presented in Chapters 6 and 6 provide 
justification for the distinctions introduced in Ch. 2. 

In view of the fact that the study was motivated by tlxe author's dissatis- 
faction wth the treatment of DV's in dictionaries, it is quite appropriate 
that aixe should have concluded by stressing the need for bilingual dictionaries 
•*based not on the illusion of equivalence among lexemes but on the awareness 
that partial coverage and non-equivalence are a reality in interlingual compari- 
son. This will require closer cooperation between the lexicographer and the 
semanticist and it will probably result in specialized dictionaries based on 
semantic types" (p. 247). She further adds **.,.for DV's and other basically 
similar semantic structures the type of diotionaiy to be developed would be a 
contrastive dictionarj^ of synonyms arranged in f:c!ds where the lexemes 
are considered nmltidimensionally and above all according to their usage 
in conti>xt*\ (p. 256) 

TluH would bv an entirely new type of bilingual dictionary, and implemen- 
tation of sucli a proposal would wrtainly fulfil many a theoretician's (and 
traiislat'Or s) ch-eains. Li the context of the current emplxasis on users' dictio- . 
naries, iis opp<)scd to lexicographers' dictionaries (cf. Hartmann 1983), one 
wonders how such an idea would go down w^itli dictionary publishei^ and usci-s 
(cf. Tonmszc7yk, 1986). 

The amount of research that went into the study is truly impressive. 
'I'iu* author admirably succeeded not only in making explicit what many 
people had long felt to be some of the thorny pioblem areas of interlingual 
semantic comparison, as evident first of all in translation and in bilingual 
lexicography, but also in showing a way to overcome them. 
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AX ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF U.IS. PH.D. DISSERTATIONS 
IN CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS: 1970-1983 



Larky ISki.inkkr am> Ahmkd Fakhhi 



Tills bibliography is an update uf An Annutoiied Bibliography of U.S. 
Ph,d. Dissertations in Contraistive Linguistics" by I^rry Selinker a:id P.J.N. 
Seliiifcer which was published in 1972 by the Institute of Lingustics, University 
of Zagrt^b and the Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D. C. (The 
Yugoslav 8erlK>-Croation-EngIish Cbntrastivo Troject, Volume A. 6, 1 - 40, 
1972). The earlier bibliography covered the years 1948-1970. This bibliography, 
M'hich is slightlj^ overlapping, covers the years 1970 1983. 

Need Jvr th< hihlioyraphy 

Tile lived for a bibliography of this type wajs established in tlu* ea^'lier 
1972 publication in terins of conferences on the topic, large scale research 
projects in contrastive linguistics, textbooks in tl;e field, and an '^upsurge" 
ill PIx.d. dissertations on the topic. (See the 1972 publicatoin for references). 
We see a i^enewal of intertsl in the topic as evidenced by recent publications 
in the lield (See. e.g., Carl James, Contractive AnulysiH, Longman, 1980 and 
Susan Gs'ss and Larry Solinker, J^)iguage Transfir in Langmge Lp/irning, 
Newbury House, 1983). 

The bibiiogi'aphy i.s seen a^^ a first step toward making the information 
contained in contrastive dissertations more accessible. The amxotations are 
presented to give tlu* rea<ler a nu^re substantial ba.sis for judgement than an 
elliptical title. 
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I#« SeUnker cmd A. Fakliri 



Scope atid coverage 

For the purposes of this bibliography » '^oontrastive linguistics * is defined 
as a t3rpe of linguistic description which consists of the comparison and/or 
contrast of selected linguistic structures across two or more languages, dialects, 
styles, or idolects, regardless of the ori^al purpose of the study. One conae* 
<iuenee of this definition is that contrastive linguistics is distinguished from 
contrastive analysis which, as traditionally imderstood, is undertaken with a 
view toward practical goals. Tlxus there appear herein many dissertations 
that have no practical purposes whatsoever. On the other hand, each contractive 
analysis dissertation done in the U.S. should be included. 

A furthf^r consequence of this definition of contrastive linguistics is that 
dialect studies and studies on style take on a new importance in the field. 
Researchers doing phonological and syntactic dialect or style studies, as they 
attempt to look across linguistic systems, often face similar theoretical problems 
OH those who compare and contrast selected linguistic structures across 
languages. It is thus quite natural to include dialect studies under the contrast- 
ive rubric where specific statements of comparison or contrast are made. 
In addition, their inclusion may help shed light on these theoretical problems 
which remain essentially unsolved. (For a discussion of these problems, see 
Larry Selinkor, ^'A Brief Reappraisal of Contrastive Linguistics", Proceedings 
of the Pacific Conference on Contrastive Linguistics and Language Universaln, 
1971). 

Other types of studies which converge on contnistive linguistics liave 
been included with certain limitatioiis. Some bilingual studies are present<?d 
herein if they contain a contrastive part witlxin the disserta iion. Comparative 
historical studies are included only to the extent tlut a modern language or 
dialect is specifically compared with an iustorical one. 

E.xdudod specifically are dissertations which make use of (^jutriisiive 
information for psycholinguistic studies of language transfer and intt^rference, 
but whiclx do not in themselves contain detailed ocntrastive linguistic studies. 
Many piM^ple have felt that contrastive linguistic statements provide the best 
source of hypotheses for psycholinguistic experimentation related to the 
sccond-Iang'iage learning process of huiguage transfer, but it is In^yond the 
scope of this bibliography to deal with these matters. 

It is ]xop(»d that the above information will make the reiulej' awart* of the 
<'riteria for selection of dissertations in this bibliogi'aphy. We have s<%irc-heil 
throuj^h all issues of Dissertations Abstracts (D.A.) up through \ olinnf no. 
(45.) our cut-off date. 

a, (Jcneni!. The major part' uf this bibliography is a chroiiologicji listing 
of (lis.sortations; the subarrangenuMit u?ider each yoar being alphabetical 
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by author. It k felt that a ohronologioal arrangement er^blea the reader 
to g«n a pe«pective of eha.>gea in the field and also to sort out more rr^ett 
tagmstio theo^. FoUa^g the main bibUography an, two LZes Xh 
«fi^thereaderbaoktothef„lloitalionsa„dannotaL.:(,,astrictlva^^^^ 

T'" info""*'™ for the dtotlons is taken from J).A „r from 
nalr^l^'h'i^P'r;. follows a unifonn format: a, thorns 

name, title of dissertation; university where accepted; vesr acraoted- and 
mnnberof piges (if known). For the imij. -ity of diseLti™! tW rfppT" 
tho D A. volume and issue number (e.g., 12.4); year of vohime^Xh™ 
Wna^lon for the abstract; and, finally, the ordej number in^'r™ 

c. Annotations The short summaries which follow most of t^e oM™, 
are not the complete author's abstract, in D.A., but rather are des riple 
summaries which we nrnde after reading the longer abstracts. Thev re t ,™ 
ZST^ °- hitentl-nn hL be^^ to 

«I«"ta rather than the dissertation as a whole. The reade^ 
emZ" * — » 

JJn»lly. wc would lite to thank the foUowing participants of the Seminar 
It^^r """^T: of Mi^gan) for pre^g 

^ ^""^ ""^'f*" P-limi„ar>- typing 

and proofing; for tins we are most grateful. ^ 

mo 

l-BaoMAi™ J*Mzs Kj^. "A Comparison of Nomumdard Grammatical U«ae i„ 

i). A. 31.5 (1970), p. 2364.A. {70-21, 276) 
Inveetigatoa diflferences in proportional uaaco of solectod nnn«KL^ > 

and r»ult.. concerning th« «,om,t of no„.ta„da«i form, ta?,^, vli^r^!^ 

-D.^. 31.11 (1971), p. 603I.A (71-11,446) 
This thesis investigates the relationship between the wTitten ^ 
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A theoretical discuBsion uflinguistic distmctions between written a«d »poMn language 
is provided. 

:,.CA.VANO. JOSKPH. ^Synchronic Relutionsinp«: Five Romance Dialects" 

Cornell, 1970. 177 pp. 

^vhich predicts variations ^^f^^'^.^^^^^ticnofthen.^yo 

on the biwis of dogiw of prt'ihctabihty. 

4.FK,. PKTKB KrA.-CHKK. "Enghnl, u,.cl Chim^ Conson.u.t«: . O.utraativo Analysis- 
Michigan, 1970. 220 pp. 

it is po«..ble to rmiict nrefu, of ftu^ilitation aiid mt.^rfercn«>. 

K.no.so.. TH.x,.K.s ...... "A History of the Ho.aj ^ V^^^^ S,«t<,n. th.u.h 

Paniaigmatio KcconBtruction." Columbia, 1970. 282 pp. 

IvI oTop^^^^nC An early Proto-Roma,ico system of stroK«<Hl vowels is recon- 
of le%ols of opcmng. y n,«.,,inff- a level of maximum aperture repre. 

» «™ /f„rrel. colmin. . pair of vo«-.l pho„c„,o. 

and */h/. 

o l^uv "TcDiw -n Yourba Dialect Phonology." UCLA, 1970. 231 pp. 
n >J 'ii 12 (107U, p. «579-A. 71-13, 090) 

„,„.v" u, ton™ of v„wc) har,nouy. .ub ocl pron ^ j 

vourK c„„»„.»t ,„m^^^^^^ bui for™. f,»..,^ «t. in «>cor. 

r;r;:;:,r;:— c,.o...u„w. co™p»r.„.,. . 
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Vowoi iiarmouy is found t« be a ooodition on morphemes in mo«t dialects, but in thiw 
It w a phonological process. Most dialects have a "subji^t marker" which in deleted 
after phonological prooexEWB far subject pronouns. 

7. GaA^ Habsv I^. "Tho Conttastivo Analyaia Hypothesis: What It Is. and 

What It Ian t. Indiana Umverwty, 1970, 160 pp. 

X). A. 31.12 (1971). pp. fi579.A and 6580.A (71-14, 47U) 
This Uieais inveati8,.t.i8 tl;e assumption* underlying the contra**tivo analysis liypo- 
tbeas from both a psychological and linguistic perspective. Tranter theory- beha- 
vionsm. structural Unguistics and some generative theory wei^ considered 'a. the 
basis for contrustive anal.vsis. In general, supportive evidence for these as«umptions 
was m4 found, though some support was suggested at the phonological level. 

8. GqTMAN, I>A>UEi;;^"The Mur,.hophonemie« of Biblical Hebn^w (.md a Brief Comparison 

with Wh Hebrew)." Th - Unive«ity of Texas at Austm. 1970, 174 pp 

Z>. ^.31.11 (1971). p. G033-A. (71-11. 548) 
This thesis studies the generation of nouns and verbs in Massoretio Hebrew (MH) 
m terms of roots and pntt^-ms arranged according to canonic fom.s. A eon^parison 
wi h Wh Hebr..w (IH) sl.ows fewer vocalic or eonconantal distinctions. TnT^" 
cuUir. omph.wis and geniiiiutioii "an, no longer raanif^twl" in IH. 

9.iBKAmu MuHAMMAn Mi'NA Hasan. -a Study of Ueiulor." Princeton. 1970 244 «» 
D. A. 31.6 (1970). p. 2900-A. {79-23. 021) 
The purpose is to d..„,onstrate that gond«r. a« a grmnnaatical category, did not ,wi«. 
lx.au.,0 of any extra-hnguist ie factors. Evidence i. brought to boar though hi^orT^l 
IrngtUH :c analysis of Semitic and Indo.Eu«,pe.«. languag.>s. Further evidence comi 
from the .isnigmn^.t .>f g«nd... to born>wed no.ms in several gender-posslh^ 
hmguuge. ,u|d ni Bantu. r.o„„ cla^ are found to be sinular to tfe gerul^H^ o 
menon. ^ ho J.andhng of g.-.aic.r within tho framework of u g.M.erati^o linm.^ is 
bnofly d.«.us.H . The ...tK.n "C.nder in Arabic" shows how th. id.-af p^l^ 
m the .tudy apply to u «{H<-iii. g.-nder.pcs«.««ing languago. ^ 

D. A. 3K7 (1971). p. 3G34.A. (71-008) 
A svnohronic de^-rintion of «>.stru-tive rolatise elnus<.K and s..nt.ntial c-o.ni,h.„u.n,H 

{Indo.A,,Hn). llu. hvtt.,r h.is l>.c-n in .-lose c-ont.ict with th.. former for ,„oro tha,. 
300 year.. ,„u.„r„mp thes. hngxn..tic fw.tnr.^. Konh.u.i is m a Kta^e of transition 
from b.i«icullv Indo-.^ryaa to predomituu.tly Dri.vidian. transition 

p. A. 31.1! (1971). p. (I037.A. (71 -11. 448) 

Jn'le'Tr'r^' "'"'""r r, """'"^ "^'•"^'^^'-■'^ Haitian 

^v2mTd Htll "'f ""V ' ""^^^^-^"^ «.v«t.n„. (c) social diaJe^-t 

sysU m. (d) HtyU. syntcn.. h> >(..„, («) oporate« h. the fiumework of vai^iou^ g«,graphic«l 
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diiUuct arottiu system (b) iJlowg inoroa»o or deroe»e to Fronch models as a stylintic 
device sine© every Haitian Creole speaker '^im some knowledge, however little, 
of what ho believe* to be Frt^nch" aad this knowledge is iuperiinpoitHl over the other 
tlmHJ systems. System {c) coiuiists of contrast between Rural Creole (loHser orientation 
to Fronch, more regional variants, more Spanish and Englisii iiifluonoo). S>^m 
(d) sliows structm^ conU^t (greater va le»or "oompleaeity*' of linguistic structm^) 
between formal and infomuvl language. 

12. Racink, Makik Mabckli-e Buteau. "Frendi and CriH>lo Lexico -Semantic Coaflicta: 
A Contribution t« the Study of Languages in ConUict in the Haitian Diglosflio 
Situation." Georgetown University. 1970, 304 pp. 
D. A. 32.2 {1971). p. (71-19335) 
This study investigates the "ooguato situatio i" in Haitian Creole, Haitian French 
and Metropolitan Fixsneh, The comparison is reiitricted to about five hundred •'core'' 
words, examining ••re«emblaiiccs" ojid *'divi^rgencos" attributoii to lotUis, contacts, 
interfertmces and shifts. It was found that of the 527 entries, some wm- '•true/* 
while others were either ''falsa," "oxUMulcd,*' "nistrieted/* "degredad," or "euphe- 
misms." It was suggested tliat lathough Haitian Creole has derived or borrowed 
most of it« \(>cabul»ry from Frt'iK^h, it hiM^ develofxHl it^ "own Irxiro-^^niiiTitic sys- 
tem." 

13. RoDOKKs, Kknneth Hall. "Studies in Differentiating Analog.v in th.- Kvolutioii 
of the Honiance Prt^sent Tense," Columbia, 1970. 267 pp. 
U. J. 31.9 (1971). p. 4749-A. (71 --6248) 
'VhiH Htudy looks at the procent: of aiifJogy in the involution of tlu^ Il^iinajiCi- piv^jont 
xcim\ Three typcw of analogy aro 8ho\m to apptuir in thr four nmjor llomanoe literary 
lansjuages {Komtuiian, Italian. French and Portngtuw). Thc^ analysis eotnplieated 
hy inetaphony in Ronianion and Protuguem^ wv\y^ »Unr\Si. 

U. SoKMARMO. '*SubjtH;t'rmUcate, FocuK-Presuppt>Hition. and Topic-Coininout in Btthana 

IndonDsia ami Javiine4K\" UCLA, 1970. 150 pp. 

/>. A. 31.7 0971). p. 3535-A. (71^707) 
This Htudv invi^tipit^^ thn^o mivor oonRtniotionw in BaJuisa linioruwia lual .Javanese 
within a \nuif*fonnational grammar framework: (a) subject -prt^liciUe eonstructionis 
(SP), (b) ftKUJS-preyuppoHitJou constructions (FP). and (c) topic-coranu'iit comitruc- 
tioiiH (TC). It is Buggesteii that the three constructions are generahMl from existiMitial 
M^nttMicrH. SP- iiiid FP- constructions aj'o derived through the application of mcmung- 
])re5«Tving transformations, without lywuming tliat fonnativrs like furtui, stibjeci. 
vie. an^ prtwnt in the underlying sent<Miees. Ifouvvt r, it ••ciuiuot Ix' ])rovcn" that 
TC-coimtructions ai-o {ieri\ r(i in the s^mie \\t\y. 

lr>. TouAKO, MaktiK Thomas. **A CojitniHtivc Anulysis of tlu' Scgnimt^l PJionolo-^it-^s 
<if Amrrican Englinh niul Cairo Ara!>ic." Trxus (Austin). 1070. TJl pi. 
D. A. 31.4 (1970), pp. 1780^87 A. (70-18, 2U8) 
AtU^mpts t« structural diffcrtmecs lH»lwc<»n thi^ s^^juinontal phonoio^ius of 

AnuM'ican Englisii and Cairo Arabic luid U> lUM^ these diifcnnici^ to predict pronuncia- 
tion ci rors wlncli spi*ak(»rs of the former will Iiavo in learning thn latt^'r. Tho prt^die- 
tions are groupivl into fotir major classes (phoiu^mir, phonetic, nno]>hi)nie. and distri- 
!>utiorui]). and aro voritled iigainst a i'or]Hirt of seiUenee. read by iufuj-rnifil-s in thtur 
fiiHt year of English langiia^** study. 
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ICBabawa, Mokam^b Fa^io. "A Contrastive Analysis of Seleotod Patterns of ti.o 

f l SsT^TsTi? '^'t^'lT/fa"^^^ Indonesian.- I.C.LA. 1971. l/g^." 
^. {1»71), p. M3.A. (17—18. 444) 

^ '^.r^."^! P***^" °' Indon«ian noun phraae« and 

verb phrases withm the framework of Chomsky's A,pecU. On the basis JtCToZ^ 
~, pr^jctions concerning difficulties thaTS: tudent ^^^t^ 
Tf^'Zl """T assun:ptions on which the study is basT 

''"^^•"^ "i^-i Community: A 

l^polor Con trastive Analysis of the Sound Systems of Engliali. Catalan^and 

STswI 'l^^ of Te^l-g EnsM, to Bilingual ^or. of^tZ. 
and Spaniuli." Georgetown University, 1971. 242 pp v^«iian 
i?. ^. 32.5 (1971). p. 2133-A. (71-28. 063) 

" coutrastive analysis of the segmental phon.incs in 

T^^Z' . , . ^'"^ ^ ^^8"^ Catalan and sZL. 

i?^, • ""'^ Cliomsky. Statistical result., show that undorlvinu and 

deep structures arc "a mo« „,liable .netric" tluu, phoncmioTventrriosl" 

ttl nn^ ''.'T ^^"^ P"^^'^-" -''-'^ Catalan-Spnni^h speaker cu, be oxpc^^ 

'^''^'^iIZ''"c7"T ^';f-"" "^^-•^^-^ Chin.... .nd English: A Contru^t.ve 
btudy. Gerogetown Univorsity, 1U71. 22(5 pp. 

i>. ^. 32.11 (1972). p. (J402-A. (72-1C5. 034) 

ClZ^r^^ 1 T "'"'^y. ^ '-^^^P-^^ tei^ «y«t«iu. of Englisl, and Mandarin 

the xerl, suffixes -ed, -en. ^ui .u>g u, Englinli as well as the verb phrase particles 
^. yu:o, Oe, n and Je in Chinese "i,.ve long boon observed as difScu^^i. T^ond 
language ueq.ns.Uon. English «.r>-es as "the n.for.>neo language" to which 0^°. 

njo«» (iifficult to m-iiuiix " tliiui the Clmiese one. 

19.D.,u,.. R,c;HAm, josKi'H. -TJ.u Englisl. and liuHHi.vn VVrb; A Cc.ntr.stive Study.- 
Duquosnc University, 1971. I2i) pp. ^ 
D. A. 32.U (1972), p. 521 l-A. (72 -9801) 

f-^ °" ^'^^^""^"^ "^'^^""^ verbs, although 

fa.lH to sat.Hfy he loarn.T-H curiosity." The Russian chUa consist of senlncos fZ 
the autobiography .,f Yevgeny Yevtu.henko. The on.dvsis "works" from RulTan 

students learning Kusaian .us well Ktudents of linpiiHtics. 
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20.HOWKLI.. Ralph Daniel. "Morphologioal Foaturoa of the Sp.K>ch of White and 
Negro Studonte in a Southern (Missisrippi) Community. Tho llondn State 
University, 1971. 212 pp. 
D. A. 32.9 (1972), p. 5212.A. (72-10, 020) 
Thiii study compare*, the ftpooch of whit^^ and Nogn. studonU iu A southoru { Ali^*«ippi) 
community with re«ix«t to a number of inflofltioaai and dorivatioaal morplioma... 
Wliitc «ul black student*. wo« B^loot^xl from firat. third, fifth, and seventh grades. 
The study ahowa (!) tliat both whit4. imd black children enter school without fi m.wtory 
of the common forms of KuKlish morpholog>', but (2) that whit<. studonte b«5omo 
piuliciont vnrhrr. 

21. LoNt:. UONALD W. "A Comparative Study of th.. Northt'm M.md.- l^nnnuso»." 

Indiiuia UniviM-sity, 1«71. 190 pp. 

D.A. 32.8(1 1172), p. 4.'iS(3-A. {72-0803) 
This study proix,M.s a now internal classification of th. Mand.. f.unily of l^i^xi^i^ 
sookon in tho wosU-m half of West Africa. A sot of one hundred word l.sts for fifteen 
Nc,rtlu-rn M.m<lc .liah-i't-K un, comi>arcHi using a refined lcxico-«t.itistical pmoCHlurc 
,«ui "dircH^tions" for ihv historical rtxronstruction of Vroto-Mandekan an- ..ufhncd. 

22. MARAN. La Kaw. "Toni-s in Bunno^.- and Jin^qiho." Univonsity of Illinois at Urbana. 

Cliamimign, l»7i. 221 pp. 

D. A. 32.9 (H)72), p. r,213-A. ("2. 0994) 
Tlus study pn«.«ls a lingiustio dt«oription of t<,nal nyatoms in thre.^ major di.aeots 
of Burme*. and compam. tlK,H«, with Jingphu. a ralatod angua«o. With ou.. oxcopt.on 
(southrm or standard dialect) 111 othor diaU«ts. a« woll a«. Jingpho. havo tonal systum^ 
which art' "phonologically rtviundant." 

23. M1HANUA, KOCKV Valkiunk. •'Synoiii-onic and Historical Phonol.,|4y of Six Konk.mi 

Dialects". Cornell University, 1971. 112 pp. 

D.A. 32.0 (1971). p. 413. (71-17, 656) 
This «ttidy investigates tlic «y«rhn,nic and historical phonology of si.^ Konicani 
dialects (Indo-Aryan): Mang.Uoiv Hindu. Mangaloi^ Ciuistian. Babies Hmdu, Bardca 
Christian, Salcet.> Hindu, and Saloct*? Cnirist.an, Da»ta wore gathcnxl from .nfonnanf* 
in the samo caste (Brahmin) Kinco tluTt> an. dialect differences "b.i^^Hl ou c.ist** . 
The author outline's the morpltology. the synchronic phonology, and the major 
morphom-mic nl ernaiion. of the dial.n-t*. I'hoiiological changes from Proto-Konkam 
to the mdividual diaU^Jt-s arc examined on the h,iHi, nf a omi«*riHOn of the^e d..Ui-cts. 

24 Oi.uiKTK. BKNSON Omkmhu. -'Th.- GnunmutieHl Structure of Knphsli .uul Igbo; 

A Contnwtive Analyms". Howard Univemt>'. lit? I. 31 i pp. 

D A 33.2 (1972). p. 742-A. (72-14. 045) 
This study contn^ts the morphology and synU« of situple huH.e sentence typos 
i,, Au,erican English and Ngwa. an Igbo dialect. In onler to t<,sl the prod.otjons 
of this eontrast>v.. analysis with re^gard to "trouble spota" that Ngwa-sp^akers 
may encounter when learning English, an analynis in t^rms of grammatical yiolatmni, 
c,f sixty-two letters writU-n in English by Ng^va-speaken^ wiis undertaken. The 
n.8ults confmnc^ thorn.- pn-dictions and reveale<l that the major trouble spot^ for 
NpvH-speakers are .vlated to prepositions, auxiliaries, articles, eoneor<l. .w^pect. 
the auilix -in land "structural put terns". 
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^'^"^^^^ vTTf^ YoaAHONOH. "A Lu^.«tic Analysis of Difficulties in tl», 
Enghaft Verbal Syrtem Eaoountored by Native Speakers of Tijai". Umvor«ty of 
Nortli Carolina at Clmpol Hill, 1971. 213 pp. 
D. A. 32.2 (1971), pp. 052A.953A. <71-21, 005) 
Thi. study oompar«i iomo verbal »truotu«.^ of Eagli«l, a.»d Thm m order to "aiscov.r- 
SL ST^SIT' "P*^" °f Tliai wiU oacou,>t«r when thoy loam 

tho hypothef»w and assumptionu mmlp in the study 



1972 



2«.Bhakel, Cakk AbtHuk. "The Phonolopical SyBt.ms of Sao Romao. Pohnoat.. .„d 
^qTsm p "'^^ Dialoctologj-. Ti... Univc.-.ity of Wis.,o,^in. 

D. A. 33.8 (1973). p. 4380.A (72-2H. 472) 
ThiB study pr^nt« .m "obje^.tivo and n.nn.-rind" dofl.miun of "di.U.HU' Tin, diahx^t 
ol'^irn w""*"^''"*' ro<,xami„ed tJ.o coniparison. botwoon two 

T . ^ ^ ' ^'"^ "'"J Cari"^^. b«tw.H,n Linbon-i*.. and Gwtili.m. 

h^«^r„^T,';? r" intvpratos botb phonetic and pho„olog,cd variation 

into thotot.d d.flr«rontmtmgaj^ffat«". with ,.honological vari„ti«n b^in^i "weiffht.^ 
mora h«»ttvily As r.H*ult, the previous divisions positc^d in tho Umi dmUu-t mnv> 
are rofutod aud a bipartite onti is prt»sont<-d. 

37. SUK.JiK.^ *'A Gonorative St.idy of D:^.onv^, w.th Special Hnf.rouoe lo Kon-.u. 

and fc-nghnh . University of Illinois (Urhana Ciiauip.dgn). 1972, 208 pp 

A ^. 33.10 (1973). p. 5702.A (73-9757) 
Focusing on deictic ..Inm.mts. name .w|HH,t« of di.cour>o .m. de^c^rib^Ml ,n tho ««nor,»l 
framework of ffonorativo sonumtic^. "Honorific- anc) '•inforniation-fcK^u." ar« iutro- 
tTj^fr""Z *yi><- (dcx-la.atu-.-. int..rro«ativo and impora- 

nve) ore oxanunod m of the modality of the «p.,.l..r and hnarcr. vit h r.f..n„.c... 

to ivorcaii and English. 

28.CHKN Ow^Kc, -A Cu.nparatu.o Study of PH^h Rang, of Native SjK.ak... 

of MHhvost.rn LnKh«h mui M.uularin Chinm.; An Acoustic StndV, Th.- Unuvr- 
."iity of Wiwionsin, 1972. 174 pp. 
D. A. 33.4 (1972), p. I70fl.A. (72-22, 07!)) 

m th^^f t"" f'':'^"^*^"-" ^^"^"^^ ^P^'^l^^'- I-"n>ing Chinese. Th,. results showe.1 
(1) that tho EnghsJ..8iK>ak,nK subjcx^ts luui a very narrow pit.,li rat.Re wh.-n they 
r258o^"^"t' ^'"f Mand..in.«p.U.ing «ubj.«t« hall a pitelf range 154% 
1 nfti; " " r, ''^^ i2"8l"*;-«ix.>kuig subject., and (3) that aithou^J 
iZm^T^" -''j-t incr..a...l sub«t.u,thUly whc-n they 

f '^""f ^^'"^ i"«unu.ient. It wan suggeat^l 

that English «i^.aker« learning Chinm. s)u,uld be trauu^d to widen their pitch range 
m order to improve their production of Chinese tones 
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2g Gu^' CuASi^. "The Comparativo Structure in French. English and Camorooaiaii 
Pid^ English: An E«etcii« in Linguistic CcanpariBon". Northwestern Umver- 
sity, 1972. 22S pp. 

D. A. 33.6 (i972), p. 2916.A. (72-32, 441) 
This study investigates comparative structures in Ctuneroiiian Pidgin (CP). English 
and French. Tlieorie. of linguistic comparison are discussed and a general method 
proposed for comparing structures ir. difforcnt languages which do not have a common 
orig^^A conunorundcrlying structure for the comparative m th. threo _l«guagcs 
U hypothe«xwi from svhich surf-ace structurc-s may be dt-nved by a sc- o» rules for 
euch^guagt.. It is sliowu (1) that Fi^nch and English share sevcra^ rul^ not found 
in CP. and (2) tlxat the number of rubs needed in CP m much smaller than Uiat ,n 
cither English or Frenuli. 

30 HtNKY. ILONA J CUANNA. "Computational Statistical Stylistic Analysis of the Noun 
Pljrase in Two Prose Genres in Russian". Brown University. 1972. 218 pp. 
D. A. 33.8 (1073). p. 4386.A (73-2282) 
This Htudy investigates the fframmatical aspect of stylo employing a context-free 
phruM^-Btmct^ire grammar in the analysis of the noun phrase (NP m two geru^s 
In Rm«iai. p««e: -so-called 'leamod' materials" (J) and general fict.ons(K).Companson 
.on in terms of "the frequency range of a particular syntactic rewrite ndo showed 
the -structural stylistic parameters" of the two genres. The most sigmfioant results 
are obtained in "the fmjuoncy range of simple NP rewrite rules with modifier . 
J has a greater mimber of NPs with modifiers, but tlie "grammatK-al style of K is 
IfSH complicated. Other detailcti ^t^6ult8 are presented. 

3I..10SKS, Na>-cv NKix Aii^OBBOOK. in Dallas Black English". North Texa« Str.te 

University. 1972. 178 pp. 

D. A. 33.8 (1973). p. 4386-A (73-2911) 
T).i^ Htudy draeribrH the u.e of the verb be within the framework of a transfonnational- 
generathe grammar for the purpose of detennining whether or not the verb system 
of DuUas Bhvk Ks.^lisl. (DKE) ha« the same featm-^-s as tho^o m Blaek Englis^i (BE) 
u, other pmts of the U.S. Compaiison i« also made with Standard Enghflh (SE). 
The data reveal that the prim.mar of DBE for the most part corrol>orate« findmgH 
ubout BE, and thut mnnv of the «yntju-tie and phonologie.d differences between DBL 
,md SE an' .hnir.l by ,>on-Hlundnrd white speaker.. In DBE, do - be is found m non- 
innx-rative sentent... indieatinp -tluit do in DBE functions a« a modal auxiliary . 
In order to account for the u^' of uninflt^ te<l or suflfix-less be, it is assumed that 
the prammm- of Englinh eontui.m a subeategorizut.on rule" for the choice of modak. 

32. Ma'ison, feL>AN Ann. "Accentual ParadigmH in iU- Bultic' ivnd Whwic V.-rb" The 
University of Wiwonain, lfl72. 4(55 pp. 
/). A. 33.7 (107:5). V- 3(320-A (72-23, 327) 
Tins .ludy eompureo the m-centuul systems of Baltic and Slavic (Rus«iai;, Uki-ainia.i. 
Cakavinn. Stokavian. Sloveniim. C/.ech. L.thuaniiui. and Latvian) to test the hypo- 
thesis that the lanpin^ies slian^ a common original aee<mtual system. Three different 
-tress paradigms (columnar root stress, colmnnar stress on the themo vowel, and 
,uv^ on the final Byllable) .ur s« t up for moi-phologicaUy defined verb base forms. 
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Three reuactaon lulce, eiaied by aU eight language*, and a rule to "endow" pro-tonio 
tyUablea with riaing pitch, plua seme individual and analogical rulea account for the 
paradigms. This retult supporta the hypothcaii. 

33. HoEay. Jym MoTHEBAi.. "Syntaotio Similaritiea in Arabic Dialogo«ia". The Univer- 

Aity of Texas at Austin, 1972. 196 pp. 

D. A. 33.9 (1973), p. 61M-A {73-7602) 
This study attempts to show ayntactio aimilvities between tho Cairo Dialect (CD) 
and Modem Standard Arabic (USA) employing a tranafwmatioDal grammar frame- 
work. One conclusion refutes many grammarians' claim that the Arabic dialects 
and MRA repreaent different grammatical systema" It is shown tat CD and MSA 
have the same underlying smioturea in dmple dedaraUve sentences, relative cUuue 
formation, complementation and interrogation, and that the differences in the other 
features* such as agreement, case endings, mood markers, complementizer and identical 
WHm phrase deletion, are accounts! for by transformational rulea which are appli- 
^ble in either MSA or CD. or by different constraints on the apphcation of the rules. 
Finally, the role of the theoretical analysis in teaching Axabio is discussed. 

34. Paix, Kee Drx. "Common diflficulties in English for Non-native Speakers". Uoiver- 

sity of Illinois {Uibana-Champaign), 1972. 217 pp. 

D. A. 33.10 (1973). p. 6709-A (73-10, 019) 
The author discusses Korean learners' difficulties in writing English and present* a 
contrastive study of English and Korean "within a framework of basic Englisli structure* 
as well a* single-based transformations". The problem areas discussed are: determine™, 
two-word verbs, prepositions and some vocabulary items. Suggestions are made 
concerning teaching materials, dictionaries, and English education in Korea. 

3fi. Phisjit-Atsok, Vjnit. "A Tcpmcmic Contrastive Analysis of some English and 
Thai Question Constructions." University of Pittsburgh, 1972, 131 pp 
D.A. 33.12 (1873), p. e8C6-A (73-13, 257) 
This study investigates major question constructions in English and Thai by means 
of a tagmemie approach involving tliree steps: providing an equivalence via trans- 
lation, tagmemic formulation, and comparison. It is seen that English and Tliai use 
different question signals in many of the question types. Even in the similar typos 
of question signals as in uh- questions, tho distribution of tho question tagmeme 
seems to bo different. Similarities and differences are discussed concerning errors 
made by Thai students kaming English as a serond language. 

30. Tban, Tni Chau. "TJjr Concept of Difficulty in Second Language Learning/Teaching". 
Uuivtisity of loionto (Cannda), 1972. 

i?. ^. 23.9 (1973), p. 5159 A (TJ,e National Library of Canada at Ottawa) 
This study advocates the use of tho students' "own perceptions of difficulty" (SPD) 
o« a means for capturing learning problcn.s which elude both contrastive analysis 
(CA) and error /malysis (EA). A Spanish grammar test was designed to reflect tho 
luerarchy of difBculty in StockweU, Bowen and Martin's CA of Englisli and Spanisli, 
and administered to E.iglish -speaking high school students. Tlie results wore analyzed 
m the light of CA, EA, and SPD, and then the correlation coefficient between the three 
methods was measured. The findings suggest that the three meUiods be considered 
together. EA providing the data for empirical verification, CA the necessary explana- 
tory infoimation, and SPD the learners' judgments. 
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37.AZKVKDO. MiuroN- Maiuso. "Ou Pusaivc So.itono.« in Erigl.Bli and Portuguose" 

CorneU UiiiverfUty, 1973, 190 pp. 

D. A. 34.5 (1973). p. 25UD-A (73 -2S, 204) 
1WV08 m Port,igaeae and EivglUli are analj-.ed "a. ro.alting fro.u a p^.tseni^nUo 
Traiu^fonuatiou". "CorUin «onten.K, types" formed with auxLlmnea u hor tlian «r 

bf rospocaivoly arc very .imikr to p*«iv.« in that thoy are «ainanticaUy closo 
enough". In both luii«aago« the same basic stracturu, eau yield d.fforont set. of pattoru.. 
Implications for a pedaeogioal gr.imra»r of Portuguoso art, dismusod. 

as. Boui^ovEc. VKaA Zakda. "aramtnati«.l and Stylistic Us.a of ^-"^ "'1 f f ^''^'^ 
Forms of Verbs in C^ouh and in RuHiian". Goorgetowa University (1973), 26 J pp. 
D. A. 34.1 (1973), p. 297-A (73-16, 877) 
The author studios cc.rtahi roflexivo forma of vorbs ni C«,ch a-id Ra..i vi c..p..i.illy 
tho*. rcfluxiv. verbs which aro '•grammatio:aiy rolato.l" to th^ir non-r. fl3Xivo ooantar- 
p«^. Other r«floxivo verbs are treated a. "l^Kieal r.fl.xivos". Tiire. .trueturas 
fi^floxi vo p=VH«ive.. «elf-rofle:.ivc^ and reciprocal refl.xi vo.) an, tr.alod in thoir rolatioa- 
Hh,p to voice. Demipassivo. .vro also analyzed in botli languages. Ihc role of .vgent 
iu both laiiguagoi. i« a ••detormiiiing f.ictor" in th., degree of passivity. 

39.BOVLE, Danikl. "Oouorativo Piionology and t!ic Study of Gaolio Dialwts". 

University of Michigan, 1973. 233 pp. 

D. A. 35.1 (1974), p. 427-A (74-15, 675) 
TJiis stnrU' U an application of generative phonology to three contemporary Ir.sh 
diali<et* with iUostrations broaght in from Scottish Gaelic dialects. The nulependenoi. 
of the throe dialects is emphasiwd. DifTeraatiation is made according to the preaenoo 
or absence of ruloB and thior ordariug There is a tendency to reduce or ehmuiato 
.,p.u,,u- structures i,i tho dial.ct., HisU,rio^l knosvlodga ia tiscd U> ovpl un mmy rosi- 
diittl formj*. 

4.), DHUIKN, "A C,«G Fonu for an Object of a Negated Transitive Verb in Bns.iaa 

with Comments on Ukrani^m Usigo". University of Michigan, 1973. Ifl.^ Pl>. 
D. A. 35.1 (1974), p. 429-A (74-15, 707) 
This study investigates the usage of the genitive and accustive eases after a negated 
tnwisitive verb in Rnnsi.^ and Ukranian. Tiio results siunv dilforenees i.i the usage 
of tiieso two eases. For instance, u'!ieroa« Russian selects the accusative ca«, m many 
lii.giiistii! conU'Xts, no sueh tendency exists in Ukranian. 

41,DuHROW. MALLAiiV Fknnv. "A Generative Transformational Contnvstive Analysis 
of English ond Hobrow for selected Giammatioal Struoturtvs tliat are Diftieult tor 
the Hobrcw-Spoalun;? Ixwnor of English". New York University, 1973. 10.5 pp. 
D. A. 34.6 (1973), p.3370-A (73-30, 060) 
Thi. Htudv presents a generative-transformational contrastivo analysis of English 
mu\ Hebrew for solcHJled grammatical structures that are diflacult for the Hobrew- 
speakmg h-amor of English. It is suggested that Hebrew and English deep structures 
arTeithor identical or nimilar but the appUc.vtion of transformation rules, which 
..rc different in eiu=h bmgu:v,e. yield different surface «tr.iotures. The the<,retical and 
pedagogical implications of tliis study are disciisaad. 
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42. Garcia, Ricabdo. "Identification and CJomparison of Oral English Syutaotic PatU-riitt 

of Spaoisii-English Speaking Adolescent Hispanos". University of Donvor. 1973. 
140 pp. 

D. A. 34.6 (1973), p. 3372-A (73-29, 607) 
Oral English syatwjtic pattonu from "Qaneral Amjrioan English" aro antvlyzod 
in the oral sample of Hiapano adolescents. Eleven syntaotio patterns (for ox*mple, 
questions, passivo) of lower-cIas.s Hispanod aro oompa.-xjJ to those od mifdla-clasa 
Hispanoa. Difforent poroentagea of uso aro reported with "r^jtriotivo" coJod clai mod 
to bo spoken by the lovver-olass subjects uad "olaborativo" codes by tlio inidillo-clas.^ . 

43. GINGISS, PiSTias JcDSON. "VVoroJugukan: A Cjinparativo ami Dj.-*i3riptivo Study". 

XorthwBStuni University 1973. loB pp. 

D. A, 34.C (1973), p. 3373-A (73-30 590) 
Tliis study compares the phonological, mDrphjlogioal and syiitriotic struatiiro of 
Worodugiikan, a Manding diabct spokon in the wost of the Ivory Co.Mt, to thit 
of other Manding dialects (Maninka, Bambara, Qimbim MHinku. Kiiranko, Eistani 
Dyula, Coinmorcial Dyula and Vai). It is sbown that Worodugukan. in contrast to 
tho other dialeots, has additional frioativas and affricates and an adiition<il sot of 
front rounded vowels. On the other hand, tho Worodugukan marptiobgioal and 
syntactic struotura is found to be similar to that of tlio other dialects . 

44. IWAspBA, KiTNiaiBO. "A Gonerativo -Transform ition il Study of Syj. \.'A:m: \ C > i '.ra?- 

tivo Analysis of Japaneso and English". Mi ihigan State University. 1973. 403 np 

D. A. 34.3 (1973), p. 1208- A (73-20. 354) 
This study is an attompt to fonnulato an analy.sis of n j^^ation that is app lioablo to both 
English and Japanese within tho ganorativo-trau^forra itional framawork. An analysis 
of negation and quantisers involving transform itiori'i like sontenoo raising, negative- 
attachment, and advorbial-racvoraont is propojod Hr^t for Japanese and tlien applied 
to English to tflst its validity. Tiie inter-relations of n<?gation and adv<?rbials and th3 
topip of negative-raising are also diseiissod. 

45. KUAmTTANAN, WiLAr.VAN. "Tho ln(lii3n?.o of SivajHo on Five L vj DialotHs", 

University of Michigan. 1973. 272 pp. 

D. A. 35.1 (1974). p. 431-432.A (74 -15, 777) 
Tlio purpose of this study is to establish tho infl.nir;.) of Siatn j^o, tlu^ staniitrd dialect 
of Thailand, on five Lao dialeots. Tho study sho^vs tlhH tj.ios aro tho only f.vituro 
that distinguishes these dialects. Tho Sianiiso influ Min,. appears to hi in th.3 sound 
•ch' being borrowed into tho Lao dialects dilf ^r.'.iti t!ly aad in aspiration a'ldod to 
the stop soquence-f. Certain tones are borrjwjd and used "inf-orohanga.»bly" with 
native Lao corrospnndansi.M. In m)rphjlog^. t!i ?r.i is inajjno.i in torm,- of p T-toii il 
pronouns and noun oJas.sifi^ation. and gindor in pirli.Mlar is a l>;>tL).l a* a i- 1' ,ry. 
The inausnoos aro gn-atnr in tho yoangir spj.ik jrs tlii-i in fch f o! 1 o.i m, 

46.0saiKA, BKvrRic^'. "Ta.^ i-jla^ionship of Kvn-S li-Mik to T.ui". U.iiv.T.sity of MiHi- 

igan, 1973. Ul pp. 

D.A. 35.1 (1974),!). 4'U \(7i-ir). 
The purpose of this stu.ly is tu clirify thti rolatijiislup f- -tw.f.m K v.u Mik la'i?a i,' w 
of Southern China and tho Thai lunguage. Tao sLu.ly, ui wliioh a 33;) ioxical wJr.l 
list is used, is basod on thci assumption that "^ystoin itic at.i-i i o jito jp jni vies" 
will bo evidence of a genetio r.^atio.iship. Di' i wis oxn.jil?! fro n Kvn, 'Mi!i, T ea 
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acd Sui. aad from Northern. Central and Southwestern Thai language. Tlirougjj 
certain phonological features and .exical dutiibutioM, it io ahown that the Northam 
Uoguages axe cloBer to other Thai languages than to Kam^ui-Mak. 

*7 Vrsxaa, Dakisx. "A Contmtive Analyaia ol Selected English and Spanish Written 
VerL Forma which Prewait Difficulty to Native Speakers of Spanish". New Yoric 

Univereity. 1973. 109 pp. 

I?, il. 34.6 (1873). p. 3377-A (73-30. Ill) 
English and Spanish verb pbrasBB are compared for the purpoae of identifying the 
"specific learning problems" that Puerto Rican senior high school students may 
experionoc". Structural differeooes between English and Spanish with reganl to tense, 
tense sequence, aspect, auxiliaries and the modal vould are analysed. It is noted 
that this contrastive analysis, based on a variety of the generatiTO-transformatioo^ 
model, •'was cot sufficiently efifective" in pinpointing specific reasons for the verb 
phrase errors in Puerto Rican students' wanpositions. 
48. RANXm, Davh) LaWBESCS. "Urban and Rural Syntax: An Analyiia Based on 

American Fiction from 1920- 1962". 

Koosselaor Polytechnic Institu'^^, 1973. 177 pp. 

D. A. 34.5 (1973). p, 2699-A (73- 27, 224) 
This study compare* samples of American prose by urban and rural wnters m Older 
to (1) determine whether significant syntactic uniformity v liaraoteriaes each of the 
two groups of writew. (2) establish an eoletio approach to stylistics combining tra- 
ditiouRl analysiii, statistical methods, transformational grammar and computer 
analysis, and (3) account for syntactic differenoee between the two groups on a cultural 
and historical basis. Tlie measurementa used includo length of clauaea, sentences and 
T-unita. Some significant differences between the two groups in terms of these measure- 
ments* are shown. Analj-^U of segmentation, "the prooesa of replacing an inflection 
or a sot word order with one or more a lditional words", sliows that urban wnters 
rely hcavUy on segmentalization. A difion nee in the me of adverbiala is also shown 
to be important. 

49. Bao, Oau Sahbasiva. "A Comparative Study of Dravidian Noun Derivatives". 

Cornell University, 1973. 277 pp. 

D. A. 34.3 (1973), p. 1289-A (73-22, 622) 
This thesU deals with the structure and distribution of nominal suffixes m the Dravi- 
dian langEuagee on a historical and comparative basis. The data is drawn from the 
Drawiuin Etytnoiogical D^dionory (1961) and its SupplimttU (1968). The nominal 
derivatives are reconstructed and relat.onshipe between the nominal and verbal 
derivatives are discussed. Theories oonoerning the Dravidian root and some morplio- 
phonemic operatiotiS are discussed and revised. Mmor developments such as the deri- 
vation of nouns by lengthening a root syllable, suffix combiiiations aiid the phono- 
logical developments of tlie suflfix syllable are also dealt with. 

1974 

60. Chow, CHtTNO-YD Chen, "A Study of the Nanping Mandai .:. J)i.il< ot of Fulcien". 
Cornell University, 1974, 182 pp. 
D.A. 33.6 (1974), p. 2S65.A (74-24, 273) 
The puri3O60 of this study is to compare Nanping Mandarin dialect with other stirmimd- 
ing dialect*. The phonology of Nanping Mandarin is diachronioaUy contrasted with 
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the Middle Chineso dialect in tenxu of sound ohanga. A synchronio phonological 
o<»nparative study shows ^stroog renemblanoes*' betv^en Naapitiig and the southern 
types of Mamiann. On the niorphonobgusal level, the noun suffix in Nanping ia more 
iVequent than in the Mandarin dialects. On the lexical leveU Nanping is oompared 
to nOQ-Mandarin dialeota of the south and to the Min dialects, and influence is shown. 

51. MaoKxsjxos, Couk aosa, **The Phonology and Morphology of Deafuli-ShuHhtari: 

A Study in West Persian DialeotoU^". UCLA, 1974. 292 pp. 

J). A, 33.5 (1974), p. 2970«A (74-24, 598) 
Thia study describea and compares the phonology and morphology of the west Persian 
dialects Dezfuli and Shushtari. Hie author shows that there is a general tendency in 
these dialocta towards open syllables, oocounting for a large numer of "innova- 
tions*' in these dialects. He also suggests that this tendency motivatea a number 
of widespread Persian umlaut phenomena. In morphology, ho discusses 'Mnmraotive 
and deictic partides" and oatogorit^ of verbal morphology. 

52. Sa^csez, Rosauba. *'A Generative Study of Two Spanisii dialects". University of 

Texas at Austin, 1974, 169 pp. 

D. A. 35.5 (1974), p. 2971-A (74-^24, 9S0) 
This is a comparative study of a standard Mexican dialect and a "popular** Chicano 
dialect of the American Southwest. A generative approach is adopted since, it is clai- 
med, it shows the extensions of rule applicability in the popular dialeot, which is '*the 
natural outcome of rules unchecked in particular instances" by certain social forces 
related to standardization. 

53. Wbbeb, Raiph Edwasd. "Word Accent in Serbo Croatian Including Compiu'isons 

with Russian'* The Ohio Suu<3 University, 1974* 180 pp. 

2?. A. 33.6 (1974), p. 2973.A (74-24, 424) 
This study accounts for accent placement ou Serbo Croatian nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns and verbs through t^io application of one or more ac<^ntual nilos. The author 
also outlines a oomparativn ani2l3nsis of Serbo Croatian and Russian in tonns of '^final 
phonetic rules, accentual rules and accentual patterns" of tho two languages. It is 
shown that tho phonetic rules of Serbo Croatian are diSerent from those of Russian, 
but that tho two languages share the same accentual rules though there is **a dis- 
parity in the range of application of each rule". With regard to acc«ntim.l puttems, 
the two languages display both corrcapondonoe and divergence. 



1975 

54. Ckaiujcs, ^Vjixhuh Howard, Jr. "A Comparativo Study of tho Grammar of Acadian 
and Cftjun Narrativ*^*'. Georgetown University, 1975. 367 pp. 
D. A. 36.9 (1970). p, 6061.A (78^6191) 
Tliis study compares tlie morphology and syntax of Acadian and Cajun. Tho data 
consist of three Aciuiian and four Cajun folk narratives. The morphological aspects 
examined concern noun modifiers, personal pronouns, and nominal, adjectival and 
vnrbal inflections. Tho syntactic analysis of clause and plumose structure was carried 
out within a tagniemio framework. Tho similarities and differences botweon Acadian 
and Cajim are summarized in the final chapter of the thesis. 
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A5. CxiBibiY, F. L\>N, ''A Moxplidogicul and Scxnantic Analysia of Goniimi Loaiiwoida 
in Polish end Bmsian". Univernty of FaDsylvania, 1975. 190 pp. 
D, A. 36.8 (1876). P- 62fi8-A (76-3158) 
I hiB ^ti:dy diici sfcb the similarities smd differexicoi between Folifili and RuMdaxi iu 
teiXTB of Gejxrcn ]cazi woid« and hew each language absorbs into the native pAttem 
or kr(f h M f aiatr frcm it a given tcdy of ]oan\^^rd8. The loanwords examined Dr«re 
obtainfd firm available standard dictionaniH. Several conclusiona conoeming the 
f atttintJ i f Geimr n borrowing into both languages are preaentod. It is foimd, for 
oxan^plo, that Eussian imitates aa cloaely aa possible tJio German phonetso form, 
wlx u a^ Polish shows a more hybrid form. Alao, Polish impoaes a Polish atreaa pat- 
teiii on the borrowed word, whereas Russian favora "end-strces**. 

lit ^DTiMCiA^ l^ATA^AJcii, *"Ihe Synt&ctic Structure of Sinlialeae and ita Relation 
to tliat of the other Indo-Arynn DialectB". The XJnivrrsity of Texas nt Austin^ 
1975. 143 pp. 

£>. A. 37.1 (1076), p. 266-A (76- 14, 473) 
Tlio syntactic patterns of placement of nouii and verb modifiers and arrangement 
of conatiiuenta in coordinate and subordinate constructions in Old Sinlialese and Modem 
Modem Spoken Sinhalese are compared to corresponding patterns in other Tndo- 
Aryan languages. It is sliow^ tliat there exist similaritiea between old Sinhalese and 
other Indo- Aryan languages with respect to tiieee patterns. Tlie difference between 
Modern Sinhalese and Indo-Aryan are attributed to **a change in Sinhalt*sc brought 
about after its ttf oration frcm Indo-Aryan by its contact with Tumil". 

57. LcC*c <o, Vfbcmca Goy/AiFz-MENA. **An AuaJysis of Errors in tlie I>?arning of 
Sj ri i^li rrd of Gem f r Si cciid Lfiiiguegcs". Stanford Univmity, 1975. 131 pp. 
1). A. ?A].{^ (liiT^)), p. m]5-A (76-5762) 
{J^aniplrs of ttiuknt writing from Americans studying Spaninli uiid Gonnivn wor<^ 
eollectt d. A comparihon of the errors in each of the target languages is prcijonted 
and a ''hierarchy of difficulty" is devieed. It is concludt>^ that difficulty in a t4irgot 
language i» not cauted by *'a contrast between tlio languages involved'*. Complexity 
of target language structure, a« compared to native language structure is the source 
of the difficulty. 

ij8. Mancjiaivh'OOI , rPArjN. "A Study of Sino-Tluii Lexical Convspondcnct^s". Univi»r- 
nity of "Wafliirgton, 1976. 441 pp. 
D. A. 37.2 (1976), p. 945-A (70-17, 554) 
Thifi dif-Fer* ^tion studies standard Tliai words **that nppciir to be* n^latixi in st>me way 
to Chinese". Plionolcgieal difficulty and **complic4itionK'* in the comparison of tho 
two languagfH nn» difcuf^^^ed. It i*j shown by comparative analysis that *'tho r<»Irttion- 
hhip between Cliinete and Tliai can be appraoclied with four different hypotheses*'; 
a poFsible genetic relation, borrowing from Cliinese to Tliai, borrowing from Thai 
to ChiDCFO and borrowing from a third language. Tliese hypotheses and different 
Jaytrs of bout >\)iig r»ie the mifcons for tho above-mentioned complications. 

IV. Timiuy, Jcnx Siwakd. ''ViefniimeFO Contact French; Acquisitional Viwiation in i% 
1 i v^xii^^v Ccntiut Situation'*. Indiana University, 1975. 439 pp, 
V. A. 36. 8 (1G76), p. 62C3.A (76-2878) 
This f^tiidy c ( mpares snrfuce plu nom< na (e.g. ,pronounK, definitenesa markei*s, modalij, 
lU^pect and tense muikers, negativcB, relative clnu&es, pa«*ives, etc) in French base<l 
cnoles (FC). Vietnemepe Centflct Freneli (VKCF) and French Cliild Speech (FCS). 
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VKCF and FCS "retemblo i ach other'* in several fharactcriirtic^t e»g., tJho Vfoy in which 
Frencli ekooents ait? segmented. Thoy diflfer mostly in pra^atic terms. Some acquisi- 
tion bypothms uro e^isplorcd. It is &ko suggested tliat the similarities aino^ FC, 
VNCF and FCS dfrnonstrati? the non-noccssity of tht» reflexivization h^iwthcsis for 
tlie df^velopmcnt of pidgins and crcolcs. 

CO. SiK7BAXUi., SiiHiNiK, "A Contractive Analyni^ of Relative Claunes in Tliai-Englisli". 

Kutptrs Vniveisity* 1975. 13Gpp. 

D, A. 3C5.iO (1976), p. 6653-A (76-8708) 
This t^tudy ptcK'nts a contrastivo analysis of relative clauses in Eiiglisli und Tlmi 
und examines pofsiblo intrrferenee phenomrnu het\vern the two Uuiguuges. The 
resuha show that "the banic ehaructoristiet* of Thai relutiM' elause fonmition ivro 
found to be Bimilur to thn^e of Englij^h". However, there im' < in yij^nifieniit parame- 
ters" along whieh Thai ^n-mmutical stnicturt-s difl'er fnim iIuks^* of Knpii^5l^ 

4}l.\Vi%l.z, JOKi. Chandler. "A Lungitudiunl Study uf thf Aequiisilion of Ki-ench Pro- 

nuneiation". Indiana Univeifc^ity, 1975. 134 pp. 

D. A. 36.8 (1976), p. 52Gi5-A {7(3-2905) 
This study describes the pronunciation of Freiie}i Kegmt jitul plioneines by Amerieau 
students learning Freneh. The rounds producetl by the jt^ubjeet* were found to Ix? ex- 
tremely varied and only partially pitdicted by tlio contrast ive aiuUysis. It was 
discovered tljat other factors unrelated to iii^t hm^juape "interfiTC^net*" s<H»uie<l to be 
icfpont^ible for the students errors. 



62. BuTAU-I?t'TAii, Maiiuli^ "SoniB Movenu»nt Transfunnatioiis luui tlieir Ckiiistraint 

in Indonej^ian**. Indiana University. 1970. 241 pp. 
D. A. 37.8 {Hl77), p. n089-A (77-1980) 

This f^tudy ineludey two conipar Ikids coneerniiig Eii^li^h iuid Indonesian: (1) It is 
i»hown tlint liulonrsian pai^'sives are Kinular to English pay^ives in that **both have 
the i^cme oider of const itut'nts in t^uifr.ce structuie'*; and (2) Indonesian n^lativizf tinn 
is **i]Ot linntiii Ly tlie Ccnipkpr A7' Constraint and the Coordinate i^trtwlure ComtraiiU 
viule Ki:pli>h ulntiv J'/ ioi ir", Jrt'frrj-un is tha fcund to be *'more actH'Ssible'' 
to i4]«ti%i/aticn t};rn K^^]i^lu fc^iiue ity it lutiviyi t ion strategy is '*niore isolating*'. 

63. Feagjn, Loi ifc^K (^AWKORD. **A Soeiolinguist ie Study of Alabama White English: 

Tlu* Verb Phraj^e in Annifc^ton {Voluniis I und II)*'. (Jeorgetown Univerwity 
1076. U37 pp. 

D. A. 38.6 (Uf77), p, 3445.A (77-26, 390) 
This disstM-intinn presents a quantitative analysis of linguistic featuivs of verb phrajsw >h 
(i.e., tens<\ voice, aspect, moilality, agreement, negation and copula {loletion) in the 
speech of whites from the Americum f?outh, primarily Alahimia. A comparison betwocni 
this southern variety of English and Black Englisli is ab%o niiult^ TIio n sults show 
that Southern Whiti* Englisli and Hlaek English are **cjualitaiivoly tlie same but 
they differ t]uantitativcly in cert^^in cases, esp^^iMally fur third jx^rson singular agree- 
ment and 18 deletion*'. It is also sliown that Nonstandard Southern Wliito English 
**is nioro closely luted to non.««tandiuxi Northern U.S. English, British Dialo<^t, 
and older form.s of EngliHii than to tlie English-based Creoles of Jamaica and Ouyami". 
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64.FoiiBY» WnjfUK Auouwa. ^^Comparative Synt^ix in Aui^trono^ian". Uniirortity 

of CaUfiMilia, Borkeley. 1976. 240 pp. 

D. A, 37.0 (i077)» p. 5792-A (77-4453) 
This study pxtwenU a cxunpariaon of the syntax of Austronedan languages at two le* 

of grammar: the noun phrase and the olause« A universal typology of noun 
phrasea is suggested and it is shown that in Austroneaian the Adj unot + Noun oonstruo- 
tions are oharsotorixed by speoial particles that link adjunct modifiers to their head 
nouns. A universal theory of clause structure is proposed and an in-depth description 
of hnguagea of PhiUppine and Ooeanio types is provided. 

es. O&AV, Bassaba QuiOT. ''Auxiliary Structure and Syntactic Maturity in tb3 Naturali- 
f^do Speech of 3-to-5 Year Old Lower-ClaaB Urban Black Children*'. New York 
University, 1076. 100 pp. 
D. A. 38.2 (1077). p. 761.A (77-16, 427) 
This study investigates the syntax and verb features in the speech of three -to-five 
year old lurban, lower-class^ black children in order to compare their "syntactic 
maturity** to that of white nciiddle-clasa children of the same age. The syntaotio 
measurements used are the Mean Utteranoe Length, the type of transformations 
used and the number of sentenoe combining transformations per T-unit« The resulta 
show that the black children's syntaotio maturity is eompatabU to that of their white 
counterparts. The differences were mainly due to the omission of tense^bearing ele- 
ments and to restrictions on transformations. There was no (evidence for deep structure 
difiterenoes* 

66. Laexv ou« Nanov Kactkax. "A Comparison of Predicate CompU^montation in 
Krio and English"- Northwestern University, 1976. 182 pp. 
D. A. 37.7 (1977), p. 4328-A (77-1285) 
A transformational generative framework baaed on Stookwell, Sohachter and Partco 
1973 ia used to compare predicate complementation between English and Krio, 
an English -based Creole spoken in Sierra Leone. It is shown that "Krio structures 
in two cases are similar to those found in English and in two oases are considerably 
different". Complement structures that differ from English appear to be of African 
origin. It is concluded that Krio's complement sjmtem differs substantially from that 
of English and that these differences are primarily ''the result of simplification and 
subsequent West African substrata! influence with other factors playing a secondary 



07. OsSAi-EusLi, C?aoiLlA Ijsuwa- **A Dtsscriptivo ContrAsfcive Analysis of English 
and Igbo Verb SyBtems'*. Boston University, 1976. 137 pp. 
D. A, 36.9 (1976), p. 6066-A (76-.6635) 
A comparison between English and Igbo verb systema, using a modified veraion of 
Lodo 1957, was undertaken in order to (a) identify structural differences th^ might 
present learning difficulties to Igbo high school students learning English, and (b) 
validate the contractive analysis prcdiotionM. A te&t based on selected structttral diffo- 
ronccs between Englisli and Igbo verb systems was adminiBtered to 105 Igbo high 
school studontiii n Nigeria and the results hIiow that "structural differenoee between 
the native and target languages tend to cause learning problems*' for the students. 
Difficulty of a given Eiiglisli structure *'is correlated to the degree of its divergence 
from its Igbo counterpart". 
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BsVAS, DAvm Jo». ^Pk^potitiooi in Spaaish aad English: A Contrastiva Study 
and Skmplo Th&Mkurui BaMd on the Spaniih Word Count Taken at the Univ^ty 
of Puerto Rioo, 19SS". The Blorida State Univemty, 1Q7S. 369 k>. 
A. S7.8 {197fl), p. 3694-A (78-- 28, eSS) 

Th« ttudy inveitigatea th» differenoea and timilaritiea in Spanish and English pre- 
positional usage ""in relations of the aoousative, adjeotival, ablative and dative type". 
It ia suggested that prepositicmal usage in those two languages is "changeable, erratic^ 
and unruly". The author proposes, as "a practice answer to this problem of bUingual 
inter&rMu»*\ a sample thesaurus* 

69. SjomUAZ^ McsA* ''A Contrastive Analysis between English Mid Turkish Queation 

Traniformations", Rutgers University, 1976, 171 pp. 

A A. 37.12 (1977), p. 7727 (77-13. 287) 
This study investigates the syntaotio difficulties of Ttirkish loamers of English as a 
£mign language, u»ng contrastive analysis as an malytioal tooL The study ooneen- 
trates on two question vranafonnations; yes/no questions and wh^word transforma* 
tions. In predicting the souroe of errors* two "language learning strategies'* are studied: 
^interlingual'* and ''intralingual**. 

70. Sxxm, AiTDESY R. "A Coraparison of Mothers' and Fathers' Language to Normal 

and Language Deficient Children". Boston University, 1976. 212 pp. 
D. A. (1978) ,p. 1519-A (76-21, 259) 

The purpose of this study was to oomparo mothers' and fathers' speech addressed 
to childron. Stylistio diffeponoes wore shown to exist: Fathers told longer stories 
and paraphrased significantly more. Mothers provided signiQoantly more ''added 
information" for "normal children", whereas fathers provided more for "defieient 
children". Also a **speoial verbal style" appears to exist between normal childrou 
and their mothers, and language deSoient children and their fathers. 

71. WAlitTsncBi, LivxxoSTONE. ''Belativization and Focusing in Luganda and Bantu" 

UCLA, 1976. 107 pp. 

D. A, 37.6 (1976). p. 3995-A (76-^25, 247) 
This study compares the formation of relative clauses and tho phenomenon of focusing 
in Luganda and other Bantu languages. It is shown that, unlike other Bantu languages, 
Luganda violat<3« tho universal principle of pronoun attraction in relativization. 
To aooount for the Luganda case, t!io author aug^sts a principle of '^relative pronoun- 
verbal attraction". 

72. WuxiAMS, Wayve Ricshakd. "Linguiatic Change in tho Syntax and Semantics of 

Sierra Leone Krio". Indiana University, 1976. 270 pp. 

U. A. 37.S (1977), p. 5097-A (77-1948) 
Tho study discusses tho influence of English and Yoruba on the development of 
Sierra l»oone Krio. It is suggested that, although the lexicon of Krio is composed 
largely of words of English origin, tho various Syntactic patterns in which thes^^ 
items function are much more akin to Yoruba than to English. A co^ jparison between 
Yoruba and Krio shows that numerous Krio structures are '^accountable when 
viewed as a change in tho Yoruba system through creolisation". The author claims 
that "this analysis give« substance to tho notion of substratum influence". 
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1977 

73. Davidson, Joseth. "A Coiitrustive Study of Grammatical StracturcM of Aymara 

iuid Cuzcokecliua". University of California, Berkeley, 1977. 369 pp. 

D. A. 38.7 (1978), p. 4782-A (7731330) 
This is a contrast ive study of Aymara, a language fiom the Jaqi family, and Cuzco, 
a Krchujm dialect, with primaiy focus on suffixes, their semantic features Mid internal 
»»yntast. The purpose of Uio study is to invMrtigate the genetic relationihip between 
the two agglutinative language families. The results show no significant correspondeMe 
in the ordt ring of the Btmantio features after tlie root. 

74. Gkan-e.s, A^^•E Virromx Adams. "The present State of the Dutch Creole of the 

Viigin Islaiids". The University of Michigan, 1977. 257 pp. 

D. A. 38.3 (1977), p. 1350-A (77-18011) 
This investigation of tlie development of the Dutch Creole cf the Virgin Islands 
indicates that tho lexiwai of this crcolr is of Dutch origin "fiupcrimposed" onto a 
West African grammatical fttructure. A comparison of the Dutch Creole witli it*« 
sister ou'oh-s allows, for in«taiicr, that "verb aspect phenomena" exist in other areas 
of thP Curihbtum speech connnunity and that they are of African rather tlian European 
origin. Tho influence of Englit'Ii on the Dutch Creole was found to be mainly in tlio 
area of vocabulary. 

76. Haumon, Caboi. Jean. "Kagayanen and the Manobo subgroup of Philippine Langu- 
ages". University of Hawai, 1077. 336 pp. 
D. A. 38.9 (1978), p. 5433-A (7801045) 
ThLj dissertation diiicusscs evidence supporting various tljcorios of subgroupmp 
for Kagayanen in tho Phihppino brtuioh of tlio Austronesian family of longuagos. 
Included sre phonological descriptions of Kagayanen in a stueturalist framework 
tvell as a grammatical description in a Icxicase framework. Kagayanen is comparod) 
to huiguagcs spoken in areas close to the Cagayan Islands (e. g., Bat^ik and Cebuano 
and to six Manobo laiigueges. It was fomul that Kagayanen shared many grammatical 
features with Manobi but very few u ith the other hu.giiagcs and, thus, was classified 
as a Manobo ianguago. 

VClKHKMiAF, MiuOBD. "The Linguistic Relateiuloss of Black EnglisJi and Antiguan 
O.t-olo: Evidence from tho Eighteenth and Nineteenth CentiiricH". Brown Uni- 
versity, 1977. 249 pp. 

^. 38.9 (1978), p. 4788 A (7732(305) 
This study aims at sliowing the n-lationship between Antiguan Creole (AC) and Black 
English (BE). UHing a prncrative frtinu work. The itfuHs fIiow a largo number of phones- 
logical and pramniatical fraturt s comnifin to botli languages. The observed granunati- 
eal (linvii lieei- botwcrn AC and EE are attributed to the in-csenco or ftb«onoo of certain 
rules. 

77.KAGKVAMA, Taho. -Li xjt al Stiuctun B: A eonipiirativo Stinly of Japaiuw Htid 

Eiiglibh". Univf is-ity of Southern California. 1977. 

i^. 38.7 (1078). p. 478fl-A 
This Mudy analyi-c s the Hniantic and Kyntuetie piop<'rties cf Japanese words in n 
number of semantic fields (nu)tion. temi>eratujrs. drrsRinp ajid undressing, and 
opening and olosii p) with sj^Uir.aiic n frrrnec to their English equivalents. In porti- 
cuhu- a eoniparieon of the const rainis on non-incoiporating verbs in Japanese and 
English is m.uio. The analysis i.^done within a tranFfinniatinnnl generative fnunework 
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78.MAaiiJ:y, Patsicia. "TaJiitiaa French: A Study in Toiise and Aspoct". The 

Tlie UniverMty of Michigan, 1977. 106 pp. 

D. A. 38.11 (1978), p. 6691-A (7804764) 
The purpose of this study ia to analyi© the tense .aspect gyitom of Tahitian French. 
In order to do this, an analysis of Uio tenae^aapoct system was presented for Taliitiaii 
and French, then for Tahitian French. The analysis was based on the schema of 
Kurylowicz. A comparison of the tense-aspect system of these languages was tlion 
conducted. The resuhs sJiow basic differences in the ftmction of tlie markers in French 
and Tahitian. The study indicat(« tlmt the tense-aspect system of Taliitian Frendi 
"cannot be analyzed as an unadulterated borrowing from Tahitian, but .is an ana- 
logical compromise". 

7a.l'ifcWE8, Stanley Fhank. "S<mantic Invarianco and Fmiction in Czech imd 

Russian". Princeton University, 1977. 393 pp. 

D. A. 38.4 (1977), p. 2095 (77-21, 472) 
This study invtstipatcs Cztch and Russian vtrbs governing objects that appear 
in oblique c-ase^; witliuut jjrcpoiiitions. Verbs govt-minp, genitive, instrumental and 
dative objrcts ore considmd, using Jakobsons concept of semujitio invarioiic« 
and Fillmore's concept of case, 

80. Rosin, Aviva. "Tlie Value, of Contrastive Analysis a priori in Predicting Interference 

in Learning the Syntax of a Fort-ign Language: A Study of Selected Orammatiwil 
Structures in Hebrew and Englisli". Jfew York University, 1977. 331 pp 
D. A. 42.5 (1981), p. 2118 (8124238) 
This study compares tit'lccted giammutical structures of EngUsli and Hebrew in order 
to test whether contra^tivo analysis a priori is a reliable tool for predicting inter- 
ference in learning the syntax of a fort-ign langua^to. The direction of the comparison 
was both ways, tVom Ecbrtw to English and from Kngli&h to Hebrew. The rcBultif 
show that "inlt-riirput!!" difTcrrncrs are an importiuit source of difficulty for tho 
It-aini T but also that "intmligual" difficulties taiould be tivkon into accomit.' 

81. R-iPA, Warikka Euzabfth. "A Cmliastivo Analysis of the Qvnnmi Prefix be. n.ul 

ItH Syiidiioiiic JJjmifrMatioiiH in Englisli". Stwford University, 1977. 216 pp 

D. A. 38.3 (1977). p. ISCO-A (77-18, 244) 
This study investigates the Gciman prtverbal prtfix be and its Englisli oqiuvalcnt. 
Tlic choice of the be- prefix un-.ojig other Gvnmm v c-rbnl pnfixes is motivated by the 
fact that it ip "the only one to iiave at lea*.t partial {hr< et cori^spondenco in English". 
It is shown t hat the lange and fi c qiu luy of be- is lur gi-cfitor in German tliiu. in Englisli. 

82. SiDDiQUi, AnVAD HM-fAn. -'11,0 Syntax nnd Fimuntits <,f Questions in English. 

Hindi niid Urdu: A Study in Applied Linguisties". The ()}.io State UniverNity' 
J977. 243 pp. 

D. A. 38.5 (1977). p. 2749-A (77-24. 703) 
This study prew-nts a eontrafitive analysis of questions in English, Hindi and Urdu 
within ft generative truiisformational framework. Semantic nnd pragmatic factors 
are aho used in the ripFcription of inteiropntive construction in the hingnages involviHl. 
Alfro, lelt viiiit els of error analysis and iiitoiiunguagc tuv diHcuKS«Hl. 

83. WooLFORi). Eu.KN. "Aj.iK'ct« of Tok Pihin Onimmar". Diil;c. University, 1977. 244 pp 

I). A. 38.12 (1978), p. 7.307-A (7807044) 
The punww. of this stmiy i.s to analyze oertain aspt-cts of Tok Pisin (TP) grsmunar 
and to foinpare them to finaloguus constnietions in English. The nupvoia discuss^i 
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are the geiwation of pronouns, quoition formation, negation^ posteaaive oonitnic- 
tion»t »eriAl vwb oonttruotioaf* paaiive U«i«fonn»tionf and tha syntax and •cmanti^ 
of ppepowtioaal phra«s»- A trftaafarm^ional framework iwed. No role ««fc-mnvo- 
roentoriubjfwt^umliary inv^rtioa ©xiit in TP and negativaa in TP, unlike Ensrliih^ 
"are gonwatcd only in the fl«t or iea-mott portion in the ppodUsate". Ttwn^ are other 
negative differences, and dififeronoee in the "generation of pronouni" nm\ powwvo 
constructions are also shown to oxi»t. 



1978 

84. Ababnxh, JATAa. "The Morphophonemics of Pluralization in Biblical Hebrew and 

Classical Arabic'*. University of Utah, 1978. 170 pp, 

D. A. 39.2 (1978), p. 845-A (7813794) 
This is a morphophonemic oontrastive study of pluraiixation in Biblical Hebrew and 
Classical Arabic with pedagogical implications. Tho main finding oonooms the internal 
changes in both Arabic and Hebrew. In Arabic tho«^ changes sigiial morpbo-semantio 
•^transitions'* whereas in Hebrew pluraliiation involvi^ aiitomatic vowel changes that 
aooompany suffixatitm in general. As a r^nlt, tliR author reoommends the use of an 
"item and process'* model of analysis in the t^itwhing of Arabic bxvken plurals, and 
an "item and arrangement" model for Hebrew plurals and Arabic sound plurals. 

85. Bhatta, Txj Kujshan. "A Syntactic and Semantic Desoritpion of Negation in South 

Asian Languages", University of lUinois at Urb^a Charapaign, 1978* 206 pp. 

P. .4. 39.1 (1978), p. 258-A (7811210) 
This study deals with the syntax and semantics of negation in six South Asian Lan- 
guages: Hindi, Marathit Nepali, Pimjabi, Kannada and Kashmiri. It is shown that thee 
languagrs follow two syntactic patterns: In Hintli and Punjabi tho negative partid- 
is realized in the prevor{)al postion but in the postvorbal position in the other four 
languages. It is also shown that the surface distribution of NEO particles in these 
languages is 8i»mantically and not morpholopcally oonditionod. Topics such as 
"Quantifiers and Negation", "Neg-Raising" ami ''Negation and Subordination" 
are also disouBsod. 

86. FxscHm, Maky. *'Deut«che und EngU»cho Funktionsvorbgefugo: Kin Vergloich". 

Georgetown University, 1978. 178 pp. 

P. A. 39.2 (1978), p. 849.A (7814083) 
This study (written in German) attempts to identify ih system of English Fimction 
Verba (e.g., bring In bring to an end) and to describe the relationship between Englisli 
Function Vrrb Phnwos and German Funkliubm^^rboi^fug^. In both languages these 
typos of vorb phrases consist of a vorh» a preposition and a noun, indicate a "mode 
of action", and ^u^5 xxsed stylistically in tho same way. A hirgo number of them are 
used in passive cotiHtnictions. Based on tho "cquivalonc« principle", English Function 
Verb Phrasofi aro isolated from other oxpresstoni? showing "modes of action". 

87. Hku, Yi-Cirm. "Comparative Structures in English and Mandarin Clnnef»o'\ The 

University of Michigan, 1978. 197 pp. 

D. A. 39.2 (1978), p. SSO-A (7813057) 
Tliis study pn^nts a cross-linguistic analysis of English and Chinese comparative 
sentences. Adjectival, mlverbial and nominal comparisons with single and multiple 
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lajdc*i contrwta are conwdored. A genermtiva temaotiet UAlysis revMlad that the 
Mmantio rcpreientmtion for English and Chineae oomparativea ia very aimilar. The 
aurfaoe diffemicca between the tw languages ia accounted to by the general Modifier- 
Bead Conatxaint to which JEpgliih is not subject. It is also abown that multiple 
contrast cciuparativcs are moio frequent in English than in Ch in ^ ^ 

88. MiTAKi, YASCVtixi. "Phonological Studies in Lawa: Descriptiosi and Comparison*'. 

Cornell University, 1878, 168 pp. 

D. A. 38.4 (1978), p. 2225-A (7817889) 
This study comparea four dialects of Lawa« a Mon-Khmer language spoken in Northern 
Thailand, in terms of their segmental pbonemca and syllable structure in oider to- 
re«»3^riKrt the phonology of Proto^Lawa. The dialecta considerod are Boluang, 
Umphai, La*opp and Ban Phae. It ia shown, for instance, that **the reconstructed 
Proto-Lawa initials are mostly similar to the initials of the present dialecta but there 
are some that the latter doea not have". 

89. FArav. RoBEBT. "The French Based Creoles of the Indian Ocean: An analysis and 

Comparison''. University of California, San Diego, 1978. 666 pp. 

D. A. 39.3 (1978), p. 1620.A (7814991) 
The purpose of this dissertation is to analyze and compare the dialecta of R«nch- 
based Indian Ocean Creole (IOC) spoken on the islands of La Reunion, Mauritius, 
Bodriguea, the SeycheUoa and the Cbagoa Anshipelagoa. A generative model was 
used as a framework. Each dialect was analysed separately in terms of ita phonological 
segmenU, morpheme structure, phonetic and phonological mica, major derivational 
processes, and phrase structure rules, with special attention to the tense-aspect 
systems. A comparison waa then made with the other dialecta. The similaritiea between 
the dialects* wcr<> ditciim d, in purticuliv the onea manifested in the phonological and 
lexical components. Major diflt rrne*^ were found in the tense-aspect marker system 
and in tlie status of the copula. 

90. RoaaiNO, Metvin Oiut. "Mafa Madu: A Comparative Study of Chadio Languages 

in North CW^un". The University of Wisconsin -Madison, 1978. 408 pp. 

D. A. 39.3 (1978), p. 1S21-A {7811740} 
The study provider a description of the Mafa Mada group of languc^ and, on the 
basis of correspondences, a rt-ecnstruction of Proto-Mafa-Mada phonology and lexicon 
was made. A systematic conjpariKon of the Mafa-Mada languages and otlior Chaidc 
languages ''haa suggested an^endrments to the reconstructed phonological inventory 
of Proto-Chadic". For example, it ia showTi that Proto Chadic had "two contrasting 
voiclcfis atopB and two perli^^n corresponding fricatives". 



1979 

91.FL0B1CZ, GtoniA Adbjana. **Contrastive Study of Quochua Morphology and Corres- 
ponding Spanish Structures". Columbia UnivemtyTeacIiers College, 1079. 156 pp 
D. A. 40.0 (1980), p. 5032-A (8006807) 

This study presents a contrast ivo analysis of the morphology of the (Juenohua dialect 
of Cajamarca, Peru, and standard Peruvian Spanish. The study deals with morphologi- 
cal procesfccs, parts of speeoli and affixes. The main difference* between the two Ian- 
guage systi rn lare related to numl^r agreement, gender, possessive constructions, 
verb syMeni, uibordination, object and reflexive pronouns and relative pronouns. 
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92. Gabbacz, SxRPttANiB KiAJSiNsKi. ''Sanskrit Old Churoli Slavoaic: A Coinpiirativ(> 

Study of Case Systems''. Qoorgotowa Umvorsity, 1979. 373 pp. 

D. A, 41.4 (1980), p. 1569-A (8021266) 
Thiti study is a oomparativo amUysis of tho cose wys^^ms in Sanskrit and Old ChnniU 
Slavonic. The fir^ part of tho atudy deaL* witli tho morphological and syntactic 
oapeota of tho oa»o nyatoms in both langiiagcw ajid evidonoe for shared, innovated 
imd divergent aspocts of tho nominal is provided. In tho second part, tho imthor 
examines tho doop atmcturo Qi\s^^ relationships between nouns atul wrbs within 
xliv fraini^work of Anderson's 'localistic" cast? grammar model. 

93. Kf>TrirM, Stkixkb Egil. "A Semantic Distinctive Features Analy^ria of tho Polish 

Systom with a Cotnparison to Russiaa'\ Indiana University, 1979, 171 pp. 
I). A, 40.4 (1979), p. 2038.A (7921293) 
This stuily presinitH a t»oinpiu-i»<3n between the case system of Polish and Russian 
nathin a fomi^a nemant ic fratntnvork derived from the Prague School linguistic theory, 
the case system in luialy^ in terms of foru semantic features: pt^rceptibiUty, directio- 
nality, qiiantinration jmd marginality. It is sliown that although Russian lias no 
voi'Htivo, tJie total numbi^r of castas is tho same for both Palish and Russian because 
Russian has two locative cviscoi. Tiie semantic features are th ^ 3i'n> in b^th 1 ii.Jj.H 
except for porcoptibility which is not found in Riuaian. 

94. MAncm&s, Lvxkll. "T€;Tise/Aii|>ect and tho DH\Uop:n3nt of A ixiliarie?* in Ivra 

Lanj;uage Family". UCLA, 1979. 620 pp. 

D. -4. 40.7 (1980), p. 4(K)0-A (8002492) 
Thu purpose of this study is to coinpivro ten-w, aspiKJt an I n'5g-fction in s >vcral Kru 
languages in order to rooonstruot cort4un biwio structures and dt^tormine wiiat historic 
cal dovelupmonts have oocumxi. T!uh comp^v^ison hnl to tho rt^ const met ion of Proto- 
Kru markeni for tho faotivo and incompUitive a^^iKjcts and a n3a;ative marker for 
the non ^active? ckiusiw. It is al-*n clivimiHi that tho Kru word onHr, S Aux O V, is 
derived from asourco construction S VI 0 V2, whore 0 V2 funcrtioiis a^ Jie object of VI. 

95. QuiZAB. SxEPKANiK (RoisiN) O. "Com|wativo Wonl Order in Mayan". Univonsity of 

Oolorado at Boulder, 1979. 203 pp. 

Ih A. 40.8 (1980), p. 457G^A {8003007) 
This study compares word oi\lor in 21 Mayau laai^tiago^ and points o.it itn jliontiotis 
for word ordur change in those lan^tja^as. U is aiiown that three ba^^ic word ordor.-i 
ivpo rt^pm^ented in Mayaii, VOS, VSO and SVO, with the V03 ordor boing tlie mint 
common and SVO reprosentod by only one language. It i^ a^4um3d tliat all Miwan 
luiignagos had a vorb initial word ordor and that motivation for a shift in ba^io 
word order to SVO lias hinm fKjtontially aviulablo to tiio-i^^ langm^gtw through contact 
with SVO ImiguagiMj and internal structural prt^ssuros. The study al.^o sfiows that 
different word ordors ar<^ concomitant with particubir m >rpholo^ieiU rn vrking-^, 

1980 

UO.liooKKR. KA&h:s M. ^'Comparative Muskogti^in; .Vspee.ts of AIusk<);4eau Verb M')r[)ho- 

logy'*. Ujiiversity of Kanski^, 1980. 300 pp. 

D, A. 41.5 (1980), 2084-A (9026602) 
A comparison between t\w verb inorpliology of extent Mu.Hk(>g<Mii languages, a fatnily 
of America:! Indian langutvgtjs, in im<l<^rtaken in order to reconstruct the verb system 
morphology of Proto-Mtiskogean. A\txiliarios, agreement affixes and asp<X!t and tense 
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xnarkora aro oonsidored. The oom|mribon of intornal modifioiitioiia of vorb atom * mdi- 
eating aipoctuftl diitinotions supports the rocoaatruotioa of four typos of morpho- 
logical m a rk i n g oorroaponding to diSbrent aspects. The analysis oko sliows that 
although extaat Muakogoan hmgu^^?oa mark ten«o by suflRxiition, tho paront language 
oxpreasod tomporal distinction periphroBtioally. 

07. Dbx^SHAP, 8abb:r« "Persian iuid EiigU^i Propositiousj Compared and Coiitrastoci 
from a Pedagogical Point of View". The University of Texas at Austin, 1$)80. 
268 pp. 

D. A. 41.7 (1981), p. 3085'A (8100895) 
Thia study compares and contrastd prepo ":L^iiS in PerAian airi Eai^lish. Tho allaly^3i^♦ 
of Periiaa prepositional phraao« is basK3d ou data from five Por:iian novols and a d:*ily 
Pexwan newsp^r, and uses Quirk et al's mofchod (1972). The results 8!io\vod that, 
in general, Porsian preponitiomj plirosoij "roughly fit** into the sama gonoral syntactic- 
semantio categories as tho Englisli prepoiiitional phra^. However, s*omj divorg^Mioos 
wore alao found ,o.g. a Persian prepositional plira^ may c;>m>3poml to an inflrutivcj 
dauae in English but not vioo versa. 

1)8. Hnx, Edwabd Cha&lks. "Tho Specification of Underlymg Ai«pcK3tu^U Values; A cCase 
Study with Particular R*^ference to Hindi iitid Telugu''. Th« UTiivernity of Wis- 
consin^&fadiBon, 1980. 155 pp. 
D. A. 41.10 (1981), p. 4384 (8102203) 
This study prt^nt« a modol for tlio analy>jis of verbal aspect. It is sug^osf ckI that tho 
aspectual value of a surface stmcturo verb form ig determined by underlying al>8triict 
iwpootual vidues. This model is then applied to the verb systonw of Hindi mid Telugu. 
The particulars of tlu^ aspectual system of each language are outlined but it is suggoiateil 
th'^t underlying phenomena are tho same in both languages. A d<^scriptiou of Kiiglidii 
progressive is aIfH> ppoaontod using tho sanio model. 

99. PuBKHOSBOw, KnosBOVV. "A ajntrastivt> Aiuiiyais of Por.sian and English Roportod 
Spoedi and the EfYiXJts of Int<»rforence and Transft?r in Leiii-niag EngHsli as a 
Foreign Liinguage'*. University of Illinuis at Urbajia-Champaigii, 11)80. 205 pp, 
D, A. 4M2 (1981), p. 5084^A (8108033) 

This study presonta an analysis of orror« mudo in tho <)f r<»purti*d speech by Porsian 
learners of English in order to determine (I) \vheth(»r LI transfer is a major ntrat^jgy 
used by these students, (2) whether low profoeiency studi^nts show more luiherencc^ 
to LI transfer, {3) whether contnwtive analywis is a useful tool for prtnlicting students 
errors, and finally (4) wliether translation i?nhmiocs LI transfer. Tiui rcyults show 
that transfer is a major strategy luiod by tho subjootis but with incroasetl proficieney 
tho role of transfer dimishos. The results also suggest that contrastive analysis ean 
explain and predict students* orrorsj, Tho hy]X)thesis that traui^latiaii i'lieoiii-.i^^e.-^ 
transfer couid not bo coniirmed. 

lUO.TsuDA, Aoi. '*An Etlumographic Study of Sales EvenUi and Salesman Talk in tltn 
Amorieiwi and Japanoso Speoeli CommtniitiGs". Qeorgotown Univorsity. 1080, 
379 pp. 

D. A. 42.4 (1981), p. 1620.A (8122477) 
This study pr^^nta a corap^iris^m of s^Ues events and salosman's talk in the American 
and Japanese speech communities, using Hymos* framework (1972). The data 
examined consist of victual sales traasaotions and baokgroimd information about 
buying and aeUing tlu-ough questionnaires ajid interviews. The author prtwents 
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an «naly«» of overaU pattern* of ask* t«ui»«ctioM pointiiig out wmilaritiM ftad 
differencea in the two speech cxanmunitiea. Det«a«d de«5riptxona of p^tiotUar 
type* of txanaactiona (e.g.. inatitutional aalea* islea in departmont itorea and door 
to door aalea) are also preaented. The findingt Kipport a baaio aawunptionofethno- 
graphy of coomiimicatioa: in aocial interaction, communicatioo prooeaaea »i» 
"governed by cultiro^ipecifio rules and norma for the xiae of speech in eaoh tpeodh 
ooQUuunit^ ' ' . 

101. W2Ji8t3»iA. VMBit Sun^yA. ••A Liet of Testable Itcuas Bawd on a Contmtive 

AnalyiEiB of Malay/Euglifih and Enw AraJyiia of Student** COTapoaitiona with a 

Profecienoy Tett Baaed on Tliew Itei»«'*. Geoiigetown Univerfiity, 1990. S21 pp. 

D. A. 41.4 (1980). p. 1673-A (80212 74) 
This study compare! the ^taac of Malay and Engliah and identifiea poanbla aroaa 

of difficulty for Malay apeakew learning English. Wlier© oeriom forms or struc- 
tures occur in the target Ungu English, which do not occur in the native language. 
Malay, "an attempt is made to diacuaa how the aame oonoept or meaning" is exproased 
in the native language. The list of poasible errors predicted by this oontrastive 
anfJysis. in addition to another list of errors ujat have a source other than LI inter- 
ference, serve as the basis for the construction of a multiple choice test of Engliah 
syntax for Malay students, 

102. Wii^N, Mj^rnvy Jt>E. "Syntactic and Discursive IMfferenoes between Casual 

Oral and Foimal Oial Styles in the Narratives of Third and Sixth Graders''. 

Michigan State University » If 80. 219 pp. 

Z).^.41.7(1081), P.3082.A {8101191) 
Tliis study compapM casual oral and formal oral spe^ of third and aixth graders 
in terms of syntactic complexity and discourse structure. The data consist of stories 
told by tlie subjects on two different occasions, one casual, the second, fomaal. 
The results show that syntactic complexity for both gradea increases from casual 
to formal styles. It is also sliown that formal styles exhibit an iccrease in motivation, 
greater coherence and greater development of characterization. Evaluated narrative 
also is produced more frequently in the formal style. The major difference between 
the two grades appeals to be in the di^couigo structure rather than in syntactic 
complexity. 



1981 

103. Blodoett, Tebry. **Plionological Similarities in Germanic and Hebrew". University 

ufUtah, 1981. 170 pp. 

D. A. 42.8 (1982), p. 3681-A (8202834) 
This dissertation investigates the similarities between the Germanic and Hebrew 
languages, particularly in the areas labeled •^foreign'* to Indo-European. These 
similarities were discovered in the areas of phonology, morphology and lexicology. 
Phonological similarities pertain to the sound changes in Germanic, in particular 
tho sound shift of six sounds {p, t, k) and (b, d, g) to (f, p, x) and (b. d, g). Tlieso 
are the same sounds which "change phonemically in Hebrew". The author aliiO 
claims that verb conjagations are similar in both languages and that the "voca 
bulary listed in the etymological dictionaries as being of unknown origin is similar 
to Hebrew vocabulary*'. 
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10*. Bonn, Robebt. "On the Nature of Tense and Aspect: Studies in tlie Semantios 
of Temporal Reference in EnglifOi and Kinysrwanda". Northwestern Univorsitv 
1981. 480 pp. 

D. A. 42.9 (1982), p. 3979.A (8204886) 
The autJior proposes an approach to the semantic analysis of tense and sapeot 
an approach ba«ed on on the concept of "temporal frames whidj function either 
to mdex a situation as a point of orientation, or to index a particular asf .-ct of tin. 
temporal structure of a situation". Tliis approach is used to analyse t<.mporal ex- 
pression in English and Kinyaiwanda. a Bantu knguago. Tlie two languages an. 
compared in U-rms of equivalence of "similar" expressions and in terms of semantic 
arrangement of verbal categories. An attenipt is made to determine tho extent 
to wJuch the semantic arrangement of verbal categories is equivalent. TJio result*, 
suggest that there are tliree levels of organization that must be investigated to de- 
termine synonymy: (1) underlying temporal structtm, (2) fuiietiona! natuiv of tho 
temporal frames, and (3) re.strictions on tlu, potential ra:.g.. of interpretation of a 
particular combination of frames. It is also miggoHted that tho «einiuitic organization 
of verbal categories varies mininxdly from language to language and is to a large 
extent independent of surfaee structure phenomena. 

105. CoNSTKNLA. Adouo. "Comparative Chibaclian riionology". University of IVn^vl 
vania, 1981. 489 pp. ^ 
D. A, 42.12 (1982), p. 6106.A (8207943) 
This study presents a phonological comparison invoU ing live extant Costa Rican 
languages (Guatuso. Cabecar. Bribri, Terraba and Eoruca) and an extinct Colombian 
language, Muisca, in order to reconstruct the protoplionenies of these languages 
The comparison yielded and inventory of proto-piionemcs including twenty st^gmental 
phonemes, in addition to nasalization, stress and two tones, one high, the second low 
IVo consonant clusters {*pk and •ts) were also r*^construct«i. Shivred itmovations 
in the SIX languages consider^nl suggestixl u division in this language fmnily between 
Bribri. Cabecar and Terraba on th.^ one hand ana Guatuso. Boniea, and Muisca 
on tho otlier. 

lOS.HlBosis, Masayoshi. "Japanese luid Englifc^h Confrastive Lexicology: Tim lioh 
of Japanese Jlimetic Adverbs". University of Cahfornia, Berkeley, 1981. 229 po 
D. A. 42.7 (1982), p. 3I37-A (8200136) 
This is a controstivo study of charm-teristic lexieali/ation patterns in English and 
Japanesi.. It i« limited to five scm.uitic domains: Walking, laughing/smiHng. pain, 
water noises, and light emission/reflection. The results indicate that, ui general 
English expn<8«ions in these five domains are typically mo,u,mnrplu-mie, wh.ertNui 
corresponding Japanese oxpresmons consist of t he biisic verb mo<lified by a preceding 
adverbial indicating charactenHtics of manner, attitude or nonnd. An exception 
to this 18 m the domain of pain in English where ^.rinuiry lexical expn ssivo rm^tirce. 
are used, 

107. HuiMK. Thomas Johx. "The Indigeni/ation of Pali Metera in Thai". The UniverHitv 

of Michigan. 1981. 278 pp. 

D. A. 42.G (I'.tSl). p. 2052-A (812.51:5) 
Tliia study presents an atialyMs of tho indigeiii/.atii.n in Thai of Pali meters in orvier 
to determine Thai linguistic constraints and peotie principles that plav a role in tho 
transformation of the Pali meters and stanzas into their Tiiai equivalents Tho 
analysis includes "a syllable by syllable and lino by line cerni)ariHon of the original 
I all meter* and stanzas and their Thai coiuiteiparts". 
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Languages". University of Cahfomia, Berkeley. 1981. 628 pp. 

D A 42.12 (1982), p. 6107 -A (8211978) 
This .;»^y P«^U a dLription of literary Arabic with "freqa«.t company 
^^"^i^l-guaee.. Linly EngU^. French and ^'^'^^Z 
olored range &om "the pievalenoe of homonymous aatonymji redund^ 
S3p3^tiooomplexe. such as ty..yiz or specification «xd derived causat.ves. 

109. KrBtKK, COE^U^ CHAKU^. "The Development of Taiwan. A Caae 

Study of Language Contact". ComeU University, 1981. 211 pp. 

Z? 4. 42.4 (1981). p. 1617-A (8119529) 
This^udy discusses th^^ development of Mandarin m Taiwan with emphasis on ho 
^^^TSuZLin of ^vJl languages, primarUty Southern Mm. A bnot dis- 
^on of^^^other languages (e.g., classical Chinese. ^-P^-^.^'^^^l 

included. Phonological, syntactic and lexical influences ^^^^^^ 
the theo«,tical framework printed in Weinreich's Language, m GoM 

1 10. LKV^BE»«. Jo«L THOMAS. "A Semantic Analysis of Aspect in RuHsi.n and S.rbo 

Croatian". Indiana University, 1981. 198 pp. 

D ^ 41.12 (1981). p. 6082 A (8112448) . . 

K semaatic comparison of the verbal aspect in Russian and Serbo Croatian ja pre- 
hiTa tS^of semantic structure developed by C. H. Van Sohoonoveld Itia 
Tho^C the pe^tive in Russian "sign^ that the action is separate from 
l«tra^rother TuTin the described event and the speeoli event", whereas m 
Srto C^l«i the speech event is excluded. The findings validate Van Schoonevdd s 
theory which Ls based on "a sat of semantic invariant features . 

Ul.MiBKMAm. S.VKn.Au. "Case Reh^ionships and the Verb Matri. "J P--^ ""^ 
EngliHli (A Contractive Study)". Michigan State Umvorsity. 1981. 348 pp. 
/; .4. 42.8 (1982), p. 3584-A (8202481) , . . 

This is an attempt to describe the ease frame system of Ver«an and to ^^^^^^ 
veil appUcabihty of the case grammar m,xiel proposed by Longacre. An effort 
to ide Jify "confiict." between frames m ^ « 

of which is covered separately. Predicates in Persian are siiown to be composed of a 
nl^b^r of complex feTtun., which in tuni, determine the fe^itures of acc«,mpanynig 
nomiiialB". 

n'> PANPHAKU-ANnE. RaesHWaki. "Syntax and Seiuantios of the Passive Construction 
in Sele.t«d South Asi.mI^gnagc8".Univemty of Illinois at Urbana-Chanipaipn. 

1981. 260 pp. 

j) A. 42.9 (1982), p. »985.A (8203648) . • « „ 

'Vln. i. . Htndy of the synt.« and semantics of the {.issivo '"J^J^^ 
\«ian langna«es: Hindi. M.vrathi. Nepali. Kashmn-i. Punjabi and Kennada. The 
fo^ l i on ^ major problems: (D Comp.vrison and contract, of hnguistic features 
^ c p^iv^« coustrurtio.. in the six languages. (2) .uic,uHcy of the defiiiit.ou of the 
lL,v proi.,s*.l by n.hUio„.U grammar (Joh.isoa. Kcemm. Postal aiid P-'^^^^)' 
3) funo ioi which ui. exclusively p.-rfonned by passive sentence, with the m^ump- 
on of the ..xistonce of t!>.. p.u^ivo ni t),.. a>>ov.. languages. (4) n'^ulanty and syst.- 
i ty of the ox...ptio,.« io tlu. p««iv.> in those lai.guages. (5) syntax, seinantics 
llid pn.gn.atie. of tLo p<>.tposition«/sumx.-H which mark the agent in the pa«..vo 
s..ntn.co«. (B) tlu-on-tical and t-mpiriral unpIi.ati.mH of the abosv topics. 
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lis. PwoB, Patii Jo. "A CroM^LinguiHtio Study of Fli^ in J»paoeie and in American 

EngluOi . Univeriity of Peam^Ivania, 1S81. 133 pp. 

D. A. 42.3 (1981). p. 1128.A (8117837) 
Thi« itudy invflctigate* the pioduoticsi and peroeption of flap* in JapanaM and 
American by .peakeri of both languigB.. Spectral analy«^ 

twn. and phonetic transcription are uaed in the dewription of the production d^ 
The aoalym of the peroeption data involve, judgment* by a ti»ined phonetician 
« weU ae judgment, by native .peakei* of both language.. The imilta show «,b. 
st«itMl articulatory, aoourtic and perceptual aimilaritie. between Japaneee flaoe 
and Amenoan English flap*. The phonetic diSeit^ between the two laoKulZa 
are bei* ohar«steri«ed in phonological term.". The wbrtantial but incomplete 
overlap of flap, m both languagae is used to help dawribe them in torma of fe*hir«i. 

lU. SoNO. Zinc. "Complex Noun Phrase, in Japaneee and Korean: A Linguistic Analysis 
for Language Education". Univerwty of San Francisco, I : Ji 248 nn 
D. A. 42.12 (1982), p. 5109.A (8»11359) 
The purp««6 of this rttidy ia to compare the syntactic and semantic relationsliips 
between the eiobedded sentence and the head noon in complex noun phraaes in 
Japanese and Korean. Three types of complex noun phn»e. are discuswd: Comole- 
mented. nominalized and rolativired. The oompari«,n of complex noun phraaes 
m the two languages revealed syntactic similaritiet. The i^latiomhip. between the 
embedded sentence and the head noun in both languages ai« also found to be «milar 
These findmgs are thought to liave implications for second hwguage acquisition.' 
llfi. T«Ai. Sbv^hi;. "Verbal Aspect: A Contrastive Analysis of Mandarin and Enslish 
with Pedagogical Implication.'. The University of Texas at Austin, 1981 21 1 no 
i).^. 42.3(1981).p. 1131-A(81I93S6) --^'pp. 
This study compare, the semantic and grammatical functions of tlio Chinese i^r- 
feotive 4«. progressive -zhe and zai and experiential ^uo to those of "equivalent" 
Enghsli structures. The author points out tliat although the same grammatical terms 
are used m the discussion of aspectual phenomena in the two la,iguag«i, "the uses 
ftmcttons and meanings" cf wliat o^ich of those t^nm reproscnta in the two lanRu,u;es 
"do not correspond i-XHctly". ^ 



1982 

116. A1.J0HAN1, MAmm Mahammad. "English aud Arabic Articles: A Contra«livo 

AmUyms in Definit^^ness and Indefiniteness". Indiana Univoreity, 1982. 316 no 
/X ,-1.43.8 (1983), p. 2649.A (8300813) • ^^o pp. 

This study presentee a contrastivo analysis of the ai-ticle in English and Standard 
Arabic withui a structural linguistic framework. The study diHeusse« the history 
pronunciation and umn of the article iti both lauKuagos and it is concluded that tho 
functions of the article in English and Arabic .„v very similar. It is also suggt^tcKi 
tlmt such sunilarjtics be used in the iH-dHgogiml context. 

117. C^^^CohothvMaiua. "AContraativo Study of the Supra^guumtairiuOunM^^ 

0<.nna.i. An^ericaii English, and Mandm-in CJiinese". University of California 

liorkoley, 1982. 404 pp. 

I). A. 43.8 (1983). p. 2650-A (8301716) 
This study pr..-.s..nt^ a contrastive analysis of pitch as uso<l in iutorrogat ivo utt^rmiros 
m a tone lanKimgc, Chino«.. and two non-tono languages, Genmn and English. 
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The data consist of pre-structuicd textbook dialogues read by tobh native and non- 
native speaker of the three languages considered as well as free oonvewatuMi* bet- 
ween pairs of learners. The results sliow that pitch plays ar important role m the 
three languages and that it is used to signal both granunatical sentence type, and 
"attitudinal or pragmatic meaning". 
118 iDBis. Abdui. Aza. "An Analysis of the Thematic Structure and Systora of Logical 

Rrlations in English and Malay Expomtory Texts". University of Kansas, 

1982. 299 pp. 

/J.^. 43.8 (1983). p. 2651 -A (8301728) , ^ . 

This f.tT.dy contrasts Englisli and Malay expository texts in terms of thexr thematic 
structures and "systems of logical or semantic relations" .The data consist of pro- 
university and university reading and composition t«xta in both ^^^^S*^ The 
theoretical niodel is based on Pike and Pike's Gramfnaitcal Analu^s (1677). The 
«-8ults show that expository texts in Engl^ and Malay axe "dcducUvely deydoped 
a«d that conjunctives are frequently used as theme markers. However, m Enghsh 
thtmcs may ako be marked by parallelism of structure while in Malay adverbu^ 
arc ruxt to conjunctions in frequency. It is also sliotm that superordinato-sub- 
oidinute M Nations bclwt cn tlicmcs tend to be more marked in Malay than m English, 
119. LisiMBA, MrECUBBTA. "A Luyana Dialectology". University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
1982, 620 pp, 

D. A. 43.8 (1 982, p, IflfiS-A (82208S3) . 
Tlic purpose of this study is twofold: To reclassify the Luyana group revive to 
otlior Bantu languages and to establish internal subdivisions of the group External 
rclation^Inrs are rstabli.htd primarily at the lexical level, whereas with int«n>al 
rclationsh.FH the fovm is on morphology, tone and lexicon. Luyana is compared 
to .ix ••control" languages. Externally. Luyana is found to be an isohite group 
but closer to the Angolan Languages to tlio West and Southwest than the group 
oflf^iixmos to the Northeast. Internally, Luyana is classified as a dialect continuum 
divided into two major clustors. Eastern and Western, distinguished mostly at the 
k-xical and phonological levels. 
120 MoHAMMAP, Mahmoui, Dawood, "The Semantics of Tense and Anpt^t in EngHsh 

tuid Modem Standard Arabic". Georgetown University, 1982. 224 pp. 

J). A. 43.5) (1983), p. 2984-A (8302774) 
This study compares and contrasts "the system of tense and aspect m Englmli and 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) in t^nns of their underlying semantic structures, 
derivational prtycesses and surface manifestations". A generative semantics frame- 
work is used and a "new tense-aspect systt-m" is proposed for MSA, based on the 
notions of "perfect ivity and impcrfeetivity". 
121. Os^OBio, JANKT. "TBung Tibetan Phonology" .University of Colorado ,it Houlder. 

1982. 129 pp. 

n. A. 43.4 (1982). p. 1133-A (8221111) 
Tliis study comimres the Tsang and Lhasa dialt^t^ in t^^nns of consonants, vowels 
tmd intonation. Tsang is found to lack aspirated nasals and has palatalization. 
It also has a final /»/ and more final consonanta than Lhasa, but Lliasa has more 
vowel phonemes than Tsang. In Tsang nasal vowels which occur are not phonemic 
and the schwa is considered phonemioally distinct from /a/. Tsang has the high, 
low and fallbig tones as does Lliasa, but the distribution of the falling tone is differt^nt. 
Tsaiig instrumental case is phonologically indistinguishable from tlio gemtivo 
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122. Rahmau, Sbah. Coutxaative Granunar of English and Urdu Form Classes'', 

Nortiiern Illinois University^ 1982. 255 pp, 

D. A. 43.4 (1982), p. 11S4-A (8220310) 
This ia a contraative study of the iitructural features of English and Urdu form classes 
(verbs, adjectivea. and adverbs) within a framework of structural grammar. They 
are each described separately, then diaouaaed in terms of inflection, derivation^ 
function words, poaition and superfix ,tho main focus being on the differences betwoen 
English and Urdu. The underlying assumption of this study is that the similarity 
or difference in tho uso of a structural device in English and Urcii impedes or faoili- 
tati^s the learning of etu^h of these languages by the s}>oakor of tho other. 



1983 

123, Ahmad, Nangsari. '^Tho Bepjijinmgs: The InititU StriUegy of Text-Building in 

Classical Malay and Modem Indonesian Narratives". The Univoraity of Michigan, 
1983. 372 pp. 

D. A. 44.2 (1983), p. 475-A (8H14227) 
This study describes tho differences and similarities in tho modes of ti»xt-buildijig 
in classical Malay and modern Indonesian as evidoncod in the initial sentences of 
narrativos in the two languages. Detailed analystjs of sample initial 8<>i)t*>Tiem in 
terms of **iutra-t4.^xtual and extm-textual" relations is prcKsmttMl. 

124. Al-Aswai>, Mohamki> KAJL>:Ki'A. "Contrastive Analysis of Arabic and Englisii 

Vorljs in Tense, Aspect, and Structure'*. The University of Michigan, 1983. 265 pp 

D. A. 44.10 (1984). p. 3046-A (8402233) 
litis study pres<>nts a contractive analysis of Arabic and English tenst\ a8p€>ct Bud 
structure. The results show that Arabic and English indicate tense through morpho- 
logical forms iwid that cu*ch luis two tenses, tho perfect and imperfect in Arabic, 
and the past and non-past in English. Those tonses seem to havo similar functions. 
With respect to tispect, both languages have a major aspB^aual distinction, the 
perfective/imperfoctive, with sublca^ises which include the progossive, predictive, 
liabitual and generic. Tho study also shows how t ht^ verb btruoturns in -Arabic and 
English are diiTeront. 

126. Ataki, Omar Faykz, **A Contrastivo ^Vnalysis of Arab and American University 
Students* Strategios in Accomplishing Written English Discourse Fimctions: 
Impliuitions for EFl/'. Georgetown University, 1983, 250 pp, 
D. A. 44,10 (1984), p. 3047-A (8401491) 
Tiiis study contrn^sts tlu^ stylistic featnres of Arab and American University students' 
\vritt4)n English. Tho data consist of 30 letters of complaints and 30 letters of promis- 
ing written by students majoring in Englinh from Bothlehoni university on the West 
Bank of Jonlan and Aaurican stud-^nts in tho linguistics program at tho Am^riou 
University in Wa^hiuirton. D. C. Ttv} tc^miM^ sIuw th it tiio Arab stui^nts in:iu.i> a 
broad statomnnt in tfio op viini^ st^otions of their coinp^iition^ hsfore tho topic 
sentence is introduced, elaborate on one topic fram^ atri not tfi3 oth.jr^ ani zi^gbjt 
to connect the constituent topic frames. It is sug'^jsted that tho^o strategies run 
ciounter to tiH> native reader's exp^n'tjitioaij vvliich inake.^ tho intendod massage xm^ 
clear. 
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126. Bbill, Jana Alena* "Paat Time« in French: A Study of the Paai^ Simple PaaB^ 

Compcwd distributi(»i« with Rafez^Doe to Spanish and It«Iiaii*\ 

Univeroity of California, Santa Barbara* 1S83. ISS pp. 

2>. A. 44.10 {i884)« p. S047*A (8401735) 
Diaohronio ax^ synohronic distributions of simple and compound past tense forms 
in French aw studied in relationship to "current trends in Bomano©'\ ''DisousaiYe 
Prencir* is contracted with **narrative Fronoh". The simple and compound tense 
forms *Vere in tempcu^ complementary distribution" in pre- 1900 fVench but this 
relationship lias been **neutraliEed** in the discursive mode in Modem Standard 
French. An analysis of 300 personal letters in current French, Italian and Ca st il i a n 
Spanish shows a **preferenoo for the (M>mpound form" in disoxirsive, •'yet written 
French". The Spanisli letters on the other liand, "refuted predictions of a similar 
sliift" in Castilian. The letters studied from Northern Italy strongly support the 
"reported oompound past preference". Other findings, e.g., a confusion of Urt and 
aixnV, are also reported. 

127. Jackson, FBEDESifir Hknby. **The Internal and External Relationships of the 

Trukic Languages in Micranewan". Univennty of Hawaii, 1983. 481 pp. 

D. A. 45.1 (1984), p. 170-A (8408964) 
This study preaents a comparison between the Trukic languages of Micronesia 
with the purp<»o of establishing the linguistic integrity of the Trukic group of 
Oceanic, forming a principled hypothesis of subgrouping within the Trukic group 
and identifying the languages that are most closely related to this group. The study 
includes a discussion of consontuit correpsondenoes between Proto-Oceanie and 
Trukic languages, and a reconstruction of the phonemic system of Proto-Trukic. 
Also presented arc dcgcriptioxis of the sound system of Modem Trukic and the phono- 
logical correspondences between Tnikic and Micronesian. 

128. Ki^iPERS, Flokence Gkktbude. **A Comparative I^exicon of Three Modern Aramaic 

Dialects". Georgetown University, 1983. 337 pp. 

D. A. 44.10 (1984). p. 3050-A (8401503) 
This Btudy presents a comparative lexicon of Modem Aramaic dialects, Teikeppo 
Chaldean, Assyrian and Turoyo. The data wore collected from native speakers 
living in the United States and are considered as a t^oureo material **for a more oom- 
prehtDsive eompsrativo stiidy of Mmlern Arammc". 

129. KuwATOBiPAJJi, Tktsho. Structure of Persuasive Difcoiirse: A Croes -Cultural 

AnalyBii^ of the Language in American and Japanese Television Commercials''. 
Georgetown University, 1983. 2G3 pp. 
A, 45.1 (1984), p. Hl-A (8409428) 
Tlie study compares the communicative process ajid information structure of Japa- 
nese and American television commercials, whicli are viewed as a t>T>e of persuasive 
difcourse. Eiglity^eight American and Japanese atiard-winning commercials are 
analyfcd. The rcKiltw sliow that the American commercials introduce the central 
thin.e more "objectively, straiplitfox wiudly and argumentatively" fuid have a 
tti i\ii\y to place the more importfint elcmentB toward the beginning of the plirase, 
e'i.iiti i\ d Uxt \\1u !fafl the oi posite tendency is true for the Japaiief^ commercials. 
]t it Mid tl nX tl,cf e diflcicnccK are due to different social cultural oxpoctivtionf* 
i 1 1 1 1 itn n nciii]^ i x.d d)ficicnt "politeness behavior''. 
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ISO. HiOBXLSOKt Kjsssf Eva. "A Ck>ixiparative Study of Accent in the Five Nations 
Iroquoian L&iif;uage«'\ Harvard University, 1083. 512 pp. 
D. A. 44.6 (1983), p. 1778-A {8S224U) 
This study coxnpaxes accentual pj^ooessett in tlie Iroquoian languages, Mohawk, 
Oxieida, Onondaga, Cayuga and Seneca within a non-linear theory of plKUudc^ 
that inoludea the notion of syllable. The analysis is baaed on fieldwork by tl^ author 
and publislied works by other authors. The study includes explanations of the rde- 
vant histcrical changes in individual languages, especially "e-epenthesis** in Mohawk 
and *H--lofi8** in Onondaga. 

131. PANAKtx, Thakya&at. "A Fnuotional Analysis of English an Thai Pasisve Construc- 
tions*'. Northwestern University, 1988. 207 pp« 
D. A. 44.11 (1984), p. 3375-A (8403455) 
This study compares passive constructions in English and Thai in order to determine 
the difficulties that Thai students h&ve in using the English passive. Five Thai 
constructions, whidi are 'Sisually translated into the English passive form*' are 
examined: Tlie thuuk pa^ve, the doayrap passive, sentenoea involving topicalisa- 
tion without agent, indefinite subject sentencea, and sentences containing topicalixa- 
tion with agent. These constructions are compared with the English passive in terms 
of their forms and functions and two ''hypotheses about certain categories of Thai 
and Englisli passives** are formulatcxi. The hypoUiesos are then empirically tested 
to try to unden<tnnd Tliai students* use of the various constructions in both languages. 
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